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PREFACE 


The story of seven months of the non-co-operation 
movement which is the subject-matter of the present book 
has been brought to a close in this volume. The present 
volume deals with incidents of the stirring days of Decem- 
ber, 1921 and January to March, 1922 when the agitation 
among the masses of India reached a point of growth un- 
precendented in the political historj' of India. This- 
period, which doses with the arrest and imprisonment 
of Mahatma Gandhi, is the crowning period of the non- 
co-operation movement, and is marked by some clearly 
defined phases. It showed, for instance, an India-wide 
movement of civil disobedience against the promulgation 
by the Government of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
and the Seditious Meetings Act resulting in the arrest 
and imprisonment «of almost all the well-known non-co- 
operation leaders of India with about twenty-five thousand 
followers. Secondly, it was during this period that the 
question of a Round Table Conference with Government 
was mooted, and negotiations were set on foot which 
ultimately broke down under circumstances which have 
been described in detail in this volume. Thirdly, it showed 
the preparations for aggressive mass civil disobedience 
at Bardoli under Mahatma Gandhi's direct supervision 
and guidance, which, however, had to be suspended on 
account of an outbreak of mob violence at Chaun t-hau . . 
These three phases of the movement have been re. c 
in the first six parts of this volume. The seven li pa 
gives a general review of the main purpose of ie s o , 
and an attempt has been made therein to clarify j P * 
tical situations as they unfolded themselves in n 1 « . 
after another, during the period intervening J*- 
last part of the year 1921, and the first part of 192-- 
action and reaction of the activities 
Congress on the one hand, and those of Bnti»h Impt ‘ 
on the other, have been brought out in -t tg 5 t v 3 f . ( » 
review. Lastly, the eighth part, "huh 
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PREFACE 


“ Prospect and Retrospect ” gives a general sun*ey of 
the political situation in India as it has developed since 
the programme and policy of Mahatma Gandhi suffered 
an eclipse in the counsels of the Indian intelligentsia in 
favour of a programme of Council politics, and all that 
followed from it. 

Ever since the suspension of mass civil disobedience 
at Bardoli in February 1922, two questions have been 
strongly agitating the thinking public of India. Was 
Mahatma Gandhi right in not taking advantage of the 
opportunitj- of a Round Table Conference with Govern- 
ment, when such opportunity presented itself in December, 
1921 through the activities of that veteran Indian politi- 
cian, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya ? Secondh 7 , was 
he right in calling a sudden halt to all activities of an ag- 
gressive kind after the outbreak of violence at Chauri 
■Chaura? It is claimed on behalf of this book that a 
-systematic attempt has been made, perhaps for the first 
time, to study these questions elaborately, and in relation 
to facts and materials, some of which have not been hitherto 
-available to the public. This will, it is hoped, enable 
the reader to arrive at a correct estimate of the quality 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s political leadership as expressed 
through his handling of the situations stated above. 

Gandhi Kutir 

Dighwara 
(Behar) 

□December, 192S. . 


Krishxapas 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The story of my "Seven Months with Mahatma Gandhi" 
"was but half completed in volume First of this book. In it 
3 tried to portray the first two phases of the Non-Co-opera- 
"tion movement. The end of the second phase synchronised 
"with a most interesting, if a most critical, chapter in the 
history of Non-Co-operation as well as of Mahatma Gandhi's 
life. The Bombay politico-communal riots had broken out 
■on the very day of the landing of H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales in Bombay (November 17, 1921), and continued for 
five long days. It was brought under control and peace 
was restored on terms of inter-communal amity. No aid 
of the military was requisitioned, or sought for, by the 
leaders. Peace was re-established solely by the efforts of 
the leaders of all the different communities and political 
parties acting in unisen. This was a crowning achievement 
of self-effort on the part of the people which cheered 
Mahatmaji’s heart and made him listen to the importunities 
of the communal leaders who requested him to break his 
vow of a £ast of indefinite length which he had imposed on 
himself. The news that Mahatmaji had resolved on a vow 
to fast away his life until and unless a real, fraternal peace 
was established had spread like wildfire among the rank 
and file of the warring communities, and even amongst the 
hooligans concerned, and was responsible for the speedy 
restoration *of peace on terms which Mahatmaji had laid 
•down for himself. When these terms had been fulfilled 
and peace re-established, the leading representatives of all 
the different religious communities and political parties, — 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsis, Christians, Co-operators and 
. Non-Cooperators— met on the sixth day following on the 
•outbreak at a friendly gathering and joined in a Peace- 
Breakfast. At that fraternal gathering Mahatmaji broke 
his fast. The story of the previous volume had ended at 
this point. 

In the present volume I resume the thread of my story, 
of "Seven Months” and bring it down to its close with the 
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Arrest of Mahatma Gandhi at his Sabarmati Ashram on the- 
night of March io, 1922, and his conviction and imprison- 
ment on March 18, 1922. It is a story of unprecedented 
interest from the point of view of the contemporary historian,, 
and of undying inspiration for the ardent patriot not afraid 
to tread the path of self-suffering and sacrifice in the 
pursuit of Swaraj. Fortunately or unfortunately, western 
methods and ideals of achieving political emancipation has 
captured the minds and imaginations of the Indian 
intelligentsia. It is therefore that the method of self- 
suffering and sacrifice promulgated by Mahatma Gandhi' 
as the only effective method available to India wherewith 
to regain her lost foothold among the nations and peoples 
of the world does not find an easy entrance into their hearts. 
If the classes had been less sophisticated, it would have been 
easier for them to grasp the weapon forged by Mahatmaji. 
As it is, the Indian problem is not beset with so much diffi- 
culty in the case of the unsophisticated masses of India. 
Given competent guidance, they could be more easily or- 
ganised for a non-violent w v arfare yith autocracy. The- 
verv successful campaign of Satyagraha which the unlettered 
agriculturists* of the Bardoli Taluka of the Bombay 
Presidency only recently waged against an autocratic 
Provincial Government backed up by an equally autocratic 
Home Government, when ever} 7 other constitutional method 
had failed, is a perpetual reminder of the potentialities of a 
non-violent mass movement under competent non-violent 
leadership. For with the masses everything depends upon 
such leadership. 

The truth of the matter, as it seems to mej is that the 
Indian intelligentsia, have not yet been thoroughly awakened 
to a consciousness of one fundamental feature of the Indian 
situation. And that is that the political problem of India, 
as of ever} 7 other dependent country ruled and dominated 
by Sovereign Imperial States, is of a class apart. The 
methods of achieving political emancipation that would 
have done duty before the days of highly organised and 
highly equipped States holding Imperial dependencies and 
possessions in their grasp are no longer applicable, or are 


* Numbering less than a lakh. 
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daily gel ting out of date. The mere formation of public 
opinion among the highly educated or even among the 
semi-educated sections of the community, although essential 
under all circumstances, would be but a preliminary step, 
but would not he enough by itself to wrest real power from 
Imperial autocracy. Constitutionalism, as such, pitted 
against such autocracy is but a broken reed. In a'Nationnl 
State. Constitutionalism is a potent force, for the Stale 
is but the creation of the People’s Will, and an instrument 
to give effect to that will. A new method of political attack 
is therefore demanded by the altered circumstances of the 
case. For Imperialism has ushered into the world a new 
order of politics, and political efforts have to be adjusted 
to the new order. The fact of the matter is that weak, 
unorganized, ill-equipped, exploited peoples of the world, 
whatever their culture, whatever their age and tradition, 
have hardly any chance against organized Sovereign Im- 
perialist States as political masters, if they continue to 
pursue the old beaten track. Indian politics" must undergo 
a new orientation. * 

The study of Imperialism has but begun with the birth 
of the twentieth century, and the meaning and implications 
of Imperialism as a novel, yet compelling, phenomenon 
of world politics arc just beginning to be envisaged. The 
old political order of exclusively National Stales owning 
no possessions which formed the pabulum on which orthodox 
political Gurus were fed, and which gave birth to orthodox 
Political Science which still holds us in our grip — that old 
order has yanished or is vanishing. A new portent has 
arisen on the world's political horizon. That portent is 
Imperialism. Imperialism has parcelled out the world for 
its own use and cnjoj'mcnt. It is also holding out baits 
to keep their possessions in good humour. Imperial 
possessions and' dependencies have to be kept under control 
and in tutelage by Soveriegn National States. The bails 
are political “gifts”* in the shape of “constitutions” fox 
subject peoples, so framed that Imperialism may take 
cover under it, and maintain intact its essential sovereignty. 

* For ‘gifts' vide H. R. H. the Dultc of Connaught’s inaugural 
address to the Legislative Assombly of India on February 9, 1921. 
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r The methods of Imperialism therefore require a closer 
Scrutiny. For the armed organization with which Im- 
perialism is perpetually equipped as with a shining armour, 
and which is held in tcrrorem in fact, though not with 
directness or with the ostentatious display dear to the 
hearts of the older holders of despotic Empires, is not the 
only source of danger to which dependent Imperial posses- 
sions are exposed. The danger for them is that it is not 
so openly exposed. If, indeed, Imperial masters had 
behaved like the holders of the older Empires, it could not 
hide its ugly face before the governed peoples, and there 
would have been no chance of their being recognized or 
accepted as beneficent forces or influences providentially 
arranged to lift the peoples out of their fallen condition. 
The benignant aspect is sought to be preserved to the very 
last, but the mask has to be thrown off at last. For re- 
pression has to rear its ugly head when every other method 
of conciliation has failed, and then it falls down on the 
victim with a ruthlessness akin to frightfulness. Even 
then. Imperialism would so stage-manage the affair that 
“frightfulness” would seek to put on a benignant face, and 
assume the garb of "duty,” a duty inevitable under the 
circumstances, although painful. Thus, invoked in the 
sacred name of Law and Order ' 'frightfulness” changes its 
colour, and be not all frightfulness. Imperialism knows 
how to put on the mask. And so the victim of Imperialism 
would be found guilty of intimidation or coercion of law- 
abiding subjects of the Imperial Crown to whom protection 
must be extended by the Imperialist Administration, if the 
whole fabric of civilized government must not ‘come down 
with a crash To act otherwise would be like abdicating 
one of the primary functions of Government. 

Or, again, if there is any deliberate disobedience of an 
unjust Imperial Law by a number of individual offenders 
fighting for conscience' sake against the law, and if each 
and every individual of the group in question stands pre- 
pared to bear the brunt of tire legal punishment involved, 
imp --rial ism would say,— -fight it out “constitutionally,” 
whatever that mieht mean ; make reasoned appeals to th- 
agents of the Imp-rial Government in India ; enter reasoned 
protests against the unjust law ; >et-k the help of non-off:rial 
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>re challenged, the discharge of responsibilities of the 
ymtish Government to India prevented, and demands 
i were made in the very mistaken belief that we contemplated 
retreat from India, then India would not challenge with 
success the most determined people in the world, who 
once again would answer with all the vigour and deter- 
mination at its co mman d-'* 

Thus the danger to dependent states from Imperialism 
is not always open and unabashed, although it knows how 
to assert itself, and when to assert itself. But there is a 
subtler danger still. It is when Imperialism seeks to 
insinuate itself into the favour of its unsuspecting victims 
and would poison the whole body politic. As alreaty stated, 
advanced Imperialism no longer professes to govern as of 
old by constant threats of punishment, or by an ostenta- 
tious displaj* of military prowess. The mailed fist is alwa\*s 
there, but it is not in evidence. Advanced Imperialism is 
becoming increasingly chary. Another stage is rapidly 
arriving in Imperial governance. The arrival of the stage 
is a slow process, but it is an insidioifs process. It aims 
at capturing the minds and hearts of subject peoples, 
without, however , 1 letting go, or even loosening its essential 
grip, the grip of Imperial sovereignty. It is the stage when 
subject peoples, while still remaining politically dependent 
in all essential or vital matters, would be made to feel and 
believe that the stage of political tutelage was rapidly 
passing away. It is the stage of "free gifts” of so-called 
" constitutions ” from the Sovereign Imperial Power, the 
object being to reconcile the progressive spirits among the 
subject peoples to a prolongation of the period of subordina- 
tion and tutelage. The danger here is a real danger, and it 
lies in this further reaction on the minds of the political 
classes. When the mailed fist was in evidence, there was 
no fear of reaction in favour of Imperialistic governance. 
But here the danger lies in a spirit of self-complacency, 
of self-satisfaction. The ardent protagonists of Swaraj 
would be continually led to think and believe that they 
were gradually approximating to the goal of political equal- 
ity with their Sovereign Imperial Master, and that Im- 
perialism was about to let go its hold over them. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s method of political warfare steers 
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itself wholly free from the pitfalls and snares that are likely 
to overtake and overwhelm those that have not thoroughly 
.grasped the methods and devices of up-to-date Imperi alism, 
-As I have pointed out already, the older methods of political 
strategy to gain political emancipation were applicable 
to an older period of world politics. Nevertheless those 
methods are still being pursued inlndia as “politics” proper, 
•although they no longer hold good, or are fast getting 
obsolete. The fact is that our present-day political leaders, 

4 trained as they have been more or less in the methods of 
the older school of politics, have their eyes turned towards 
the old order of political warfare. And necessarily they 
find themselves more or less confused and bewildered in 
having to cope with the newer methods of politics forged 
-by the trained experts of Imperialistic science. Or, more 
accurately speaking, our leaders belong exclusively neither 
to the old order of National politics nor to the new order 
of Imperial politics. They are passing through a stage of 
.political transition. Yet this stage of political transition 
will have to end ; afid if it is not ended soon, the moral 
dangers and pitfalls referred to above will continue and 
may even overwhelm, if the period of transition have to be 
sufficiently prolonged. For Imperialism is struggling hard, 
and will oontinue to struggle hard, to discover ways and 
means whereby to keep its moral hold on the subject peoples 
whom it dominates. Imperialism is afraid of losing that 
hold, although its shining armour may remain ever so shin- 
ing. It feels that with the lapse of time it will have conti- 
nually to justify that domination before the bar of world 
opinion. A*nd secondly it has come to realize that it 
cannot perpetually go on rattling its sabre before the faces 
of the subject peoples concerned, especially in view of a 
rapid transformation of world factors and world politics. 
Even dependent peoples may have their uses in enabling 
Imperialism to stand on its feet as against competing forces, 
or combination of forces. Therefore Imperialism is becom- 
ing increasingly anxious to forge a moral weapon of its 
-own so that the subject people may still continue to follow 
its political lead and may also be of political use in- times 
-of world emergencies. That moral weapon is the Imperial 
device of so-called “constitutions” of various types and 
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.terns which no National State would care to look at. 
.hey are invented for the special behoof of subject peoples 
under differing conditions of political dependence to Imperial 
Sovereignly. They are so framed and adapted that they 
might just reconcile them to their state of subordination,- 
and give them hope and assurance that better things are 
in store, if only the Imperial lead is accepted and followed. 
Then comes the stage of quiet submission or of co-operation 
with the Imperial masters in the working out of their policy. 
The problem then before Imperialism is how to continue,. 
as the days pass, to give the lead to subject peoples, and 
to continue in their position as political leaders of these 
whom they govern. The glory and the essence of Mahatma 
Gandhis political method is that he has laid before Im- 
perially-governed peoples an independent method of 
achieving their political emancipation, which necessarily 
does away with the lead of Imperial Sovereign States in the 
matter of their political evolution. 

So long as this Imperial lead is not given up, and so long' 
as the subject peoples are not able*~ to forge their own 
weapons of political warfare, political activities among the 
intelligentsia would naturally be deprived of that stami n a 
or virility which nows from a consciousness of self-depen- 
dence and Self-power. It is no use righting over names or 
the goal to be attained by subject peoples and races; 
whether, indeed, it should be one of absolute independence, 
or of qualified independence, or of Dominion Status, n and 
so long as they must follow the leading strings oi tnetr 
political masters as to the road along vhicy they must 
travel to reach the end of their political pilgrimage, it r 
never safe to depend upon others for your salvation : it cs 
doubly so in the case of subject peoples who on cue very 
hypothesis of Imperialistic governance must be 


It. 


it Gemination and of Imperialist exploitation. 


merer ere. i one- vs mat tue 


inert we achieve 


irdepender.ee of Burmese and method, the moment w e cease 
to follow the political lead cf the masters, the moment. 


would make the classes and masses potential masters ot 
their destinv. To that end Mahatma Gandhi calls ns to 
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follow his lead, and his work in India would not be finished 
until Indians had felt and realized the inwardness of that 
lead. 

My object in writing these, pages is to help, however 
feebly, in making plain to my readers that Indian politics 
must no longer follow the lead of the Imperialistic West, 
if it should seek to free itself from the meshes of Imperialism. 
Imperialist statesmen of the newer school are trained men, 
experts in Imperialist science. They know the new business 
to which they have been called, and they have been taking 
to it with an avidity and zeal worthy of a better cause. 
Political schools of all shades and colours, whatever their 
other differences in the field of domestic politics, have 
progressively gravitated, or are progressively gravitating, 
towards the cult of Imperialist governance. Imperialism 
pays a thousandfold, and it is the object of the trained 
experts to. reduce the Imperialist art of governance to a 
fine art. We, on the contrary, are but novices in the field 
of political warfare We are groping our way. Our 
natural temptation would be to succumb to the lures set up 
by Imperialism and instal Imperial statesmen as our 
political Gurus. If so, it goes without saying that the 
period of # our novitiate will have no ending. The evils of 
Imperialist "gifts” would so work on our mentality, and 
progressively deprive us of whatever lead or initiative we 
may still possess in the field of politics. Progressively 
we should have surrendered our birthright of independent 
political thinking and forging our own weapon of political 
attack. Then we should have learnt to perfection the art 
of co-operation with our political masters, and should have- 
been swallowed up by, and assimilated in, Imperialism. 
We should have become junior partners with them in the 
work of exploitation of our inferior brethren, the vast 
teeming masses. 

If this volume and the previous one be at all helpful for 
the purposes indicated, the need may arise in due course of 
bringing out a supplementary volume, completing the 
series. And the object aimed at would be to throw as much 
further light as possible on the problems and matters 
treated of in this and the preceding volume. For the need. 
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is paramount of India planning and carrying out for herself 
her own method of political attack and political defence. 
She must not surrender her lead to another. Let us then 
begin with this form of “self-determination,” and every- 
thing else, with God’s blessing, will be added unto us. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SWAttAJ A*’COKliINf» TO MAHATMA GANDHI. 

Th*.* 15-<jnbay ri«'tN hail no doubt conn; to an end; but 
th \v brought hum*- to Mahatm.rii, as nothing else could have 
done, the fact that the fir.it and fort-most need for India 
was tin* spread and propaganda of non-violence as a dynamic 
factor of her political lift- The efforts of the workers, so 
far a< tin* preaching «»f non-violence among the masses 
was concerned, had fallen far short of what was required, 
and of what In- had been led to expect. Nor had the 
worker.- theni'-.-lvc'- sufficiently imbibed the spirit of non- 
violence. He had set In-fore himself the objective of an 
India-wide appeal of non-violence, and his belief was that 
if such an appeal could be broadcasted among the workers 
throughout the enuntrr. it was bound to meet with an ir- 
resistible response. Tor there was no gainsaying that in 
such measure as tin* workers had assimilated the spirit of 
non-violence in their pi rsonal lives, in that measure could 
they succeed in awakening that spirit in the lives of those 
that were violent or disposed towards violence. Therefore, 
and secondly, he saw that the preaching must not be by 
mere word of mouth. A mere lip-profession of non-violence 
could not lead to the maintenance of an atmosphere of 
peace. If by their daily conduct the workers could preach 
the true spirit of non-violence, and so demonstrate in their 
lives a spirit of goodwill for all, then alone would it be 
possible to establish in the country harmony in the place 
of discord, unity in the place of disunion. 

Then, coming to the question of Hindu-Moslem unity, 
he felt that the principle of Ahitnsa (non-violence) must be 
applied to solve it. The spirit of mutual hatred and ill-will 
that lay at the very root of the quarrel, and which occasion- 
ally had assumed such hideous and over-whelming dimen- 
sions, had to be curbed and controlled by sc-lf-restraint, 
and non-violent conduct. For to him it was a truism that 
as long as the Hindus and Mussalmans looked at each other 
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in the light of enemies, so long in their weakness and ? 
impotence they would naturally be induced to seek the 
intervention of the ruling authorities and place themselves- 
under their protective wings, in which case the authorities- 
would take advantage of the opportunity and seek to 
aggrandise themselves at the expense of both, by weakening 
each in turn. 

Then, leaving aside for the moment the question of the 
intervention of the present foreign bureaucracy in the 
settlement of our communal quarrels, Mahatmaji would- 
go further. Assume, he would say, that there was no 
foreign Government over us exploiting our mutual quarrels 
and hatreds, and suppose, he would say, that these continued 
in full vigour, what would happen? His answer is that even 
then it would not be possible for us to continue for any 
length of time in a state of isolation from the outside world, 
with our freedom intact. In other words, in our state of 
weakness caused by internecine quarrels, we should be- 
liable to fall a prey to foreign aggression, even if we did not 
fall willing victims to it. •<- 

Mahatmaji would carry the argument still further. 
Assume, he would say, that we did not fall a prey to foreign 
aggression, even then, he would argue, there would be no 
Swaraj for the masses , unless of course our muilial hatreds 
had ceased, and we had become a united people under the 
all-compelling power of non-violence. For within the 
limits of India itself, there were plenty of domineering people 
who seek power and dominion, and taking advantage of our 
mutual hatreds and jealousies, would create further strife 
and discord, and play for their own hands. If these 
succeeded in establishing themselves in power, is it seriously 
to be argued, Mahatmaji would say, that they would turn 
over a new leaf and not tyrannise over the teeming millions 
and exploit them? 

Thus, it is clear that the question is not merely, — How 
to be saved from the grip of the present foreign domination, 
or of possible future foreign invasion or aggression. The 
more pertinent question would be, — How was it possible for 
the general body of people, the great masses of the land, 
to rescue themselves when the need arose, from domination. 
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and exploitation by the more powerful classes among their 
own countrymen? On the one hand, it would be natural-' 
for these classes, once securely placed in power over the 
people, but owning no allegiance to non-violence, to utilise 
such power for purposes of self-aggrandisement and general' 
exploitation. On the other, it would be equally natural' 
for the oppressed masses to seek to shake off, if possible, 
the domination of their own countrymen by resort to brute 
force or violence. 

But it is possible, says Mahatmaji, to spread a wave of 
non-violence throughout the country, if we can enlist in 
the service of non-violence a considerable and growing body 
of workers imbued with the spirit of non-violence. The 
primary need for the country, therefore, according to him, 
is to secure their services, or to raise a body of non-violent 
workers devoted to the spread of non-violence. For 
Mahatmaji’s proposition, is that in proportion as Ahimsa 
or non-violence should become the guiding principle of our 
lives, in that proportion a desire not to dominate but to 
serve the general boRy of the people (the masses) would 
permeate the country. 

A whole-hearted acceptance of the teachings of Ahimsa 
cuts at tlje root of the thirst for domination and self- 
aggrandisement, and gives rise instead to a longing for ser- 
vice, the service of the vast, multitudinous, poverty-stricken 
masses of the land. Those who intend to serve the general 
body of the people, and aspire to train and lead the General' 
Will towards a new goal, must not therefore take to or think 
of the path of violence ; but on the other hand should shun 
it. The expression of this trained General Will is true 
Public Opinion, which must be clearly differentiated and 
distinguished from the will or opinion of the privileged 
domineering classes. It follows that those whose aim is 
not to serve this Public Opinion, i.c., the General Will, 
or the will of the people, but on the contrary, to force their 
own will upon the people, so as to make the General Will 
impotent and subservient, to their own will, would have or 
naturally be induced to take not to the path of non-violence, 
but to that of violence. • And when the General Will or- 
Public Opinion in the true sense of the word', had been 
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installed in the seat of authority then only would true 
Swaraj have been gained. 

Summing up, according to Mahatmaji, Swaraj does not 
•concern itself primarily with the destruction of foreign 
•domination, seeing that such destruction may mean also 
the installation of an indigenous exploiting power; may' 
:mean, that is, the substitution of an indigenous domination 
for the foreign. Therefore, Mahatmaji’s real object in 
inaugurating the scheme of non-violent non-co operation 
was to instal the General Will in the seat of authority as 
against the arbitrary will of a group or groups (whether 
foreign or indigenous) ; in other words, to make the latter 
subordinate and subservient to the former. To repeat, 
the ending of the foreign exploiting power, in the sense of 
driving out the English from the land, is not the primary 
•concern of Mahatmaji. The essential thing, in his view of 
the problem of Indian Swaraj, is that the present bureau- 
• cracy should be brought under the control of Indian public 
- opinion, so as to make it subservient to it. In other words, 
directly the methods of political domination, and economic 
-exploitation of the masses, which are being pursued at 
present, and the consequent flouting of, and trampling upon, 
Indian Public Opinion should have been brought under 
real and effective control, or in the alternative* destroyed 
once for all, the substance of Swaraj would have been gained. 
In this sense, and this sense only, must be understood the 
famous, pithy declaration of Mahatmaji that the present 
system of Government must be ended if it could not be 
mended. There is no question of racial hatred here. 

The question therefore is. How is it possible to achieve 
this substance of Swaraj through the power of non-violence ? 
How is the enthronement of the General Will which is the 
substance of Swaraj, possible through the practice and 
preaching of non-violence? Mahatmaji’s answer is short 
and unequivocal. He points out that the spirit of non- 
violence is the spirit of unity, and that without unity’’ there 
could be no assertion of a true -Public Opinion against a 
united bureaucracy. He amplifies his argument in the 
following manner. The greater the atmosphere of non- 
violence in the country, the more possible would it be to 
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create and maintain an atmosphere of peace, harmony and 
union among the varied divisions and classes of the people. 
And the greater such general harmony and unity, the 
greater would be the power and prestige of a united Indian 
Public Opinion. In other words, under these circumstances 
the General Will would be able to make itself felt, and the 
Indian masses would know how to protect themselves 
against the tyrannical will of political power. And so 
gradually the atmosphere of violence which surrounds the 
present Government would automatically dissipate itself, 
and the latter would, in the altered situation, brought 
about by a united and dominating Indian Public Opinion, 
have to descend from its high pedestal of arbitrary authority, 
and seek to ingratiate itself with such Public Opinion. In 
tills way the inauguration and adoption of a national policy 
of non-violence would lead to the creation and enthrone- 
ment of the General Will as against the arbitrary will of the 
foreign government, which has to be enforced and buttressed 
up by violence. In other words, a national policy of non- 
violence pursued withi unerring aim would secure us the 
substance of Swaraj through the control of the bureaucracy 
by the General Will. 

Now let us look at the other side of the picture. If the 
policy of non-violence be not accepted and adopted as 
India’s national policy, it would only mean this, that a 
feeling of hostility and hatred against the foreign exploiting 
rulers would steadily grow and become rampant. Assume 
that the ultimate result of all this rise of temper against the 
foreign government ends in an organised revolt. Assume 
that the revolt is successful. What follows? The answer 
has already been adumbrated. We have seen that destruc- 
tion of the present Government would not necessarily mean 
the installation of a true Swaraj, namely, a Swaraj in 
which the General Will, the voice of the people, i.e. the 
present exploited masses, would prevail, as against the will 
of the governing group or groups under the new indigenous 
regime. What do we find in other countries wjhich are 
ruled by indigenous authorities, and not by foreigners? 
Do not the masses there have to wage an uphill fight against 
the governing classes? Everywhere in the so-called free 
countries we find the power of government resting securely 

2 
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in the grip of governing groups in close association and 
alliance with the capitalist classes. The evidence of past 
history and also of contemporary events go to establish the 
proposition that in so-called free countries, the indigenous 
ruling classes, although clothed in the forms of democracy, 
have kept down the working masses or Labour in the interests 
of Imperialism and Capitalism. If such is the state of the 
general body of the people under indigenous government in 
free countries, there is need for great vigilance in the pursuit 
of a true Indian Swaraj. For the ending of a foreign gov- 
ernment may leave the general masses exactly where they 
have been, and may even mean a worse plight for them. 
Therefore, even if by resort to organised violence, the 
foreign political power were chased out of the land, there 
would be no guarantee that the general body of the Indian 
people would come into their own. And so Mahatmaji 
has pointed out that "our desire should be to establish 
Swaraj for the people, and not substitute one class rule for 
another, which may be even worse.”* 

Hence the general conclusion at vfaich Mahatmaji arrives 
is that in the type of Swaraj obtained by the violence of 
the military or other groups or classes, the General Will 
would not reign supreme and triumphant or even pre- 
dominate. In other words the adoption of a national policy 
of violence would not save the Indian masses from the grip 
of India’s governing and exploiting classes. The net result 
of this discussion is that, according to Mahatma Gandhi, 
the enthronement of a true Indian Public Opinion, and 
through it of Swaraj for the masses, are only possible through 
the inauguration of a national policy of non-violence and the 
adoption of non-violent methods and activities, such as 
are embodied in the constructive side of Non-violent Non- 
co-operation. 


* Vide "Young India” 17 April 1924. 



CHAPTER II. 

Plan of Future Work. 

The reader is aware that under Mahatmaji’s direction 
I wrote a letter to Mr. Mulcerji at Benares requesting him 
to take charge of ''Young India”, as Mahatmaji had 
decided to prolong liis_ fast indefinitely unless the rioting 
-at Bombay ended in a fraternal peace among the 
communities concerned, a contingency which Mahatmaji 
thought was highly problematical. The reply to this 
request came in the shape of a wire from Mr. Mukeiji 
-at 3 o’clock on the morning of the- 23rd November. Mr. 
Mukerji was prepared to work as directed ,* but under 
Mahatmaji's guidance, for he had no fears about any- 
thing untoward happening, to Mahatmaji. A further 
passage in that wire ran as follows : — "Bapuji is India's 
lover and his divine agonies are a paramount factor 
in the Lord’s plan to save India’s soul. The Lord is cru- 
cifying the true lover for the sake of the beloved.” 

When after a prolonged fast nourishment is taken, it 
produces an extra sluggishness in the body. Mahatmaji, 
having broken his fast that day, did not wake up at his 
usual hour of 4 A.M. He was delayed by an hour, and 
when he got up at 5 A.M., the fiirst thing I did was to 
put into his hands Mr. Mukerji’s telegraphic message. He 
•went through the whole of it attentively, and then with a 
broad smile and quite a vigorous nod of his head, as if to 
•say, "I quite follow”, he began his day’s work with writing 
Guzarati articles for the "Navajivan”. The news that 
Mahatmaji had broken his fast only a few hours before had 
mot reached Mr. Mukerji, or the people of Benares. 

These riots in Bombay gave an altogether new orien- 
tation to the country's problems. The reader knows with 
what energy and concentration of purpose Mahatmaji had 
been pursuing the one . object of attaining Swaraj in the 
•course of the year, and that it was -also feared that failure 
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for him might mean such, a violent shock that his physical 
frame might even snap under it. On several previous 
occasions Mahatma)! himself had also hinted at some such 
possibility. So finding that the year was hastening to- 
wards its close, the more intimate among his followers and 
co-workers had been getting nervous and alarmed. Fur- 
thermore, my teacher, iff. Mukerji, when sending me out 
to Mahatmaji, had mentioned some such untoward contin- 
gency, and had explained to me that my primary duty 
would be to render devoted personal service to Mahatma- 
ji, and that I must not spare myself in such service. In his 
view, however great might he the shock, whole-hearted 
and devoted personal attention and service had an inherent 
moral power to neutralise at least in part the effect of 
such shock. It was his belief that however great the 
shock to Mahatmaji, due to a failure to achieve his mis- 
sion in the course of the year, nothing untoward would 
happen unless it reacted on his mind so as to create an in- 
tense longing to leave the body. It was. therefore, neces- 
sary to guard against such a reaction, and for this, 
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faith. And under this inspiraton, he felt that the future 
Avas not wholly dark, and that it was possible by better- 
directed efforts to make his message more effective as an 
■instrument for the winning of Swaraj. The feeling gave 
him new strength and new energy to proceed with Ms 
Aask. Thus the restoration of peace in the circumstances 
mentioned gave a final quietus to his desire for casting 
.off. his body. On one of those eventful days, taking me 
into his confidence, he said, "The fact that by our unaided 
>efforts we have succeeded in restoring peace is to my mind 
■the precursor of Swaraj. If we had got demoralised 
and left to the Government and their military the task 
•of restoring peace, then, we should have demons- 
strated our own impotence and worthlessness, and so 
have done immense harm to the Swaraj-movement in 
India". 

The Working Committee of the Congress met on the 
-day following the fast. We find Mahatmaji’s complete 
.recovery of spirit faithfully reflected in certain draft 
Resolutions which he*placed before the Committee. They 
.ran: — 

"Whilst by reason of these tragic occurrences this 
'Committee recognises the necessity of caution, it sees no 
■cause for discouragement, but is of opinion that the 
after-events give the greatest cause for satisfaction and 
•congratulation, in that the Co-operators, Non-co-operators 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsis and Christians, without 
: being demoralised by the turbulent element, set about 
regaining control over them, and were successful in bring- 
ing about peace without resort to any Government assis- 
tance whatsoever. 

■ "This Committee notes in the quick and voluntary 
restoration of peace, the great advance the nation has made 
"in the practice of non-violence and responding to its natu- 
ral leaders. This Committee invites Congress workers to 
use the occurrences as an indication of the weak 
-spot in the national organisation and urges upon all Con- 
gress and Khilafat organisations the necessity of obtain- 
ing control over all turbulent elements in society. 

"TMs Committee coneratulates the citizens of Bombay 
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upon their having regained the confidence and control' 
of the population, and also congratulates the nation upon 
the bravery of the volunteers and other Non-co-operators* 
who lost their lives, or were injured, whilst trying to prevent 
collision between rival factions". 

This note of joy at the restoration of peace by the 
people’s own efforts did not, as indeed the Resolutions hint, 
blind Mahatmaji -to the fact that further advance was- 
beset with no small difficulties. Therefore, he felt that 
more than ever it was necessary to preach with renewed, 
zeal and greater persistence the gospel of non-violence and. 
non-violent activities as the royal road to win Swaraj 
for the masses. And to this end, he set about devising what 
should constitute the plan of future work for the country. 

Thus to Mr. Shankerlal Banker, one of his devoted adhe- 
rents, and at the time Secretary to the Bombay Congress 
Committee, he gave special instructions as to how he was 
to bring under control the rowdy elements of Bombay. "So 
far”, Mahatmaji told Shankerlal, “t^iere have been no sys- 
tematic efforts made to train and control the rowdy elements 
of the city. But henceforward in every street, and every 
lane. Congress -outposts will have to be established, and a 
permanent body of volunteers be attached to each out- 
post, entrusted with the duty of maintaining j^eace.” In 
one of the draft Resolutions which Mahatmaji brought be- 
fore the Working Committee , he clearly laid down this parti- 
cular aspect of the work of volunteers. Thus, — 

"This Committee is further of opinion that all volunteer 
organisations should be so formed as to become responsible 
for the retention of a peaceful atmosphere within their 
respective jurisdictions, and that only such volunteers 
should be enlisted and retained as are known to be pledged 
to the strictest observance of non-violence.” 

The last idea is brought out more emphatically in one 
of the articles which he wrote at this time for Young India. 
There Mahatmaji says: — 

"No volunteer will be retained who does not believe in 
non-violence. Every volunteer who has been guilty of 
using force, or even threat of force, by word or act, must be 
relieved of his charge.” ("Young India", December i, 1921.^ 
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In the same article, we find Mahatmaji describing how 
peace is generally disturbed in a big city, and what means 
may be employed to restore it. It contains, in fact, a 
detailed and elaborate exposition of what he meant by 
his verbal instructions to Mr. Banker. The matter dis- 
cussed is about the formation of a standing volunteer 
body entrusted with the work of policing the country, 
the same as is referred to in the first portion of the 
resolution of the Working Committee already quoted. 

We have seen that among the Resolutions drafted by 
Mahatmaji, and brought before the Working Committee, 
the foremost in importance was the re-formation and re- 
organisation of all volunteer corps throughout the land. The 
lessons of the Bombay riots had left a deep and indelible 
mark on his mind and thought, and he was convinced that 
the one work before the country was not the launching of 
Civil Disobedience, but the preservation of peace through- 
out the country. Therefore, to that end the volunteer 
bodies must undergo a thorough overhauling, and be sub- 
jected to a superioj training and a superior discipline. 
Hence, his most important proposal before the Working 
•Committee was that the various volunteer organisations 
in the country, the Congress volunteers, the Khilafat 
volunteer^ and the Khalsa or Sikh volunteers, — should all 
be made integral parts of an All-India Volunteer orga- 
nisation, imposing a uniform system of discipline and 
training on all. 

Mahatmaji had little doubt that he would be able to 
persuade the Working Committee to accept this proposal 
of an All-Iildia organisation of volunteer bodies. But there ■ 
was another thing which was a matter of concern to him. 
The reader will remember there was a session of the All- 
India Congress Committee held at Delhi on 4th November, 
i.e., only two weeks before the riots broke out. By an 
outstanding resolution, that Committee had conferred the 
right of starting Civil Disobedience on all Provincial Con- 
gress Committees, subject, of course, to certain conditions. 
The full text of that resolution has been given in a pre- 
vious chapter. For our present purposes only a portion 
of the same need be given: — 

"The AU-India Congress Committee authorises every 
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Province on its own responsibility to undertake Choi 
Disobedience (including non-pajunent of taxes) in the 
manner that may be considered the most suitable by the 
respective Provincial Congress Committees, subject to the 
following conditions.” 

The conditions were somewhat stringent. A Provin- 
cial Committee was to prove its fitness for undertaking 
Civil Disobedience on a mass scale by a faithful observance 
of these conditions. But after the dangerous explosion at 
Bombay, Mahatmaji felt that it would be wholly hazar- 
dous for Provincial Committees to engage in a campaign of 
mass Civil Disobedience, such as many of them had been 
contemplating. In other words, Mahatmaji felt that the 
atmosphere in the country precluded all idea of allowing 
discretion to the Provincial Congress authorities in respect 
of the right conferred on them by the All-India Committee’s 
Resolutions. And yet the W orking Committee had no j uris- 
diction either to rescind it, or to modify it, although steps 
must be immediately taken to nullify it. Therefore, with- 
out rescinding that resolution, Mahatmaji drafted the follow- 
ing new resolution, which would have the effect of sus- 
pending the A.I.C.C. Resolution for the time being. 

"This Committee desires to warn all Provincial Congress 
Committees upon embarking upon mass Civil Disobedience 
without first making certain of a peaceful atmosphere 
being retained throughout the Province concerned ; it being 
in the opinion of the Committee essential for the success- 
ful working of Civil Disobedience that whilst it is in action 
in one part of India the rest responds bj- remaining non- 
violent.” 

The Working Committee met in Mahatmaji’s room 
at half past eight in the morning on 23rd November, and 
after some recess for lunch at noon, continued its delibera- 
tions till late at night. Mahatmaji’s draft Resolution 
was placed before the meeting. It soon became a bone of 
contention. Within a few hours of his bre aking the fast, 
Mahatmaji, feeble and emaciated , had the task thrown 
upon him of impressing upon the Committee the need 
that he saw of suspending the A.I.C.C. Resolution. He had 
to take inordinate pains to make it clear to the members 
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that in view of the Bombay riots he deemed it highly in- 
advisable to engage in a combat of Disobedience with the 
■Government. Most of the time while the discussions were 
•going on, I had to remain in my own room, attending to the 
heap of correspondence that had accumulated during the 
previous five or six days. Once, being called by Mahatmaji 
•to supply him with a necessary document, 1 found Mr. 
C. R. Das in an unhappy mood. He was arguing against 
the suspension of the A.I.C.C. Resolution, and I observed 
•that he felt very much disappointed at the thought of the 
postponement of Civil Disobedience. Mr. V. J. Patel also 
was stoutly opposing Mahatmaji. In the end, however, 
the Committee agreed to Mahatmaji’s Resolution, Mr. Patel 
being the only dissentient. 

There are one or two little incidents that are worth re- 
cording as indicating Mahatmaji’s spirit and the spirit of 
•the leaders at the time. On 21st November at 9 P.M. 
after Mahatmaji had broken his usual Monday’s silence, 
Lala Lajpat Rai accompanied by Pandit Motilalji came 
to visit Mahatmaji and enquired about his plan of future 
work. 

Mahatmaji told Lalaji and Motilalji that the example 
•of Bombay could not be ignored, and that he would make 
; strenuous and renewed efforts in the light of the lessons 
•of Bombay to lead the country along the path of non- 
violence. But what he was concerned about was how the 
•coming Congress at Ahmedabad was going to deal with 
■the situation. He was apprehensive lest the Maharashtra 
•leaders should combine with some of the Mussalman 
-leaders, and try to effect a change in the Congress creed of 
non-violence. He was optimistic enough, he said, to be- 
lieve, that if the creed of non-violence remained intact 
he would be able to show very good results. But his point 
•was that the creed must be upheld by a substantial majori- 
ty of votes. If, however, the creed was retained on a 
bare majority of votes, he would not have the necessary 
strength to carry forward his work to a swift conclusion. 

Lalaji looked quite despondent at the prospect of the 
suspension of the Civil Disobedience battle with the 






CHAPTER III. 

The Bardoli Tour of Inspection— -I. 

Mahatmaji returned to the Ashram, but he had soon to 
leave for Bardoli again. This stay was only for four days. 
At the Ashram on Monday, 28th November, he observed 
his weekly silence ; but the day was also a day of fasting for 
him. On the occasion of the Bombay riots, he had taken a 
vow of a twenty four hours' fast every week. The twenty- 
eighth of November marked the beginning of this weekly 
fast. Now that on account of the Bombay disturbances 
he had suspended the projected Bardoli campaign of mass 
Civil Disobedience, there were eager questionings on every 
side as to what he was going to do next, and whether he 
would go out again on an All-India tour. His invariable 
reply was that he must confine himself to, and concentrate 
on, Guzarat. Only in the event of disturbances occurring 
elsewhere would he leave Guzarat to work for pacification. 
About this time letters of warning came to him from 
Bengal that there was likelihood of an outbreak of mob 
violence, similar to what had happened at Bombay, on the 
arrival of the Prince in Calcutta. The letters were under 
his direction forwarded to Deshbandhu C. R. Das. 

According to the original programme, Mahatmaji was to 
have visited Bardoli on the 18th November on a tour of 
inspection; and then, if it was found that the preparations 
were satisfactory, to have launched a campaign of mass 
Civil. Disobedience. But the Bombay riots, as we have seen, 
interfered with his plans, and the campaign had to be 
indefinitely suspended. Now, the people of Bardoli felt that 
they had been unnecessarily sacrificed for no fault of theirs 
but for the fault of Bombay, and they were not slow to give 
expression to their feelings of pain and mortification at the 
turn of events. Therefore, after a very brief rest at the 
Ashram, Mahatmaji had to leave for Bardoli to explain 
matters to the people and the workers there, and to assure 
himself that their energy and enthusiasm did not relax. 
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He had also to examine for himself whether the work of 
organisation of the whole Taluka had sufficiently advanced 
with a view to its qualifying for a campaign of Civil Dis- 
obedience. So leaving the Ashram on the morning of ist 
December, Mahatmaji arrived at Surat in the afternoon, 
and lodged for the night in the “Anavil Boarding,” as it 
was called, an institution founded and conducted by 
brother Dayalji, one of the leading non-co-operation workers 
of those days. One small incident is worth recording. 
When the train earning Mahatmaji arrived at the Surat 
station, a small part}’ of.Parsis, men, women and children 
on their way to Bombay, entered the compartment in 
which Mahatmaji was seated. They were taken by surprise 
when they saw Mahatmaji there, and unable to restrain 
themselves exclaimed “Gandhiji,” “Gandhiji,” while their 
eager, reverential eyes were rivetted on him. A small 
incident ; yet it shewed how completely Mahatmaji had won 
over the Parsis by his magnanimity, his large-heartedness, 
and whole-hearted sympathy, and how he had succeeded in 
quenching the flames of racial antagonism that had blazed 
on those fateful days of the Bombay riots. 

From Surat there is a branch railway line running east- 
wards. It is the "Taptee Valle}’ Railway,” which joins the 
G. I. P. Railway line at Amalner station. On this branch 
line, and at a distance of about twenty miles from Surat, 
is the railway station Bardoli, which was reached on 2nd 
December, at 10 in the morning. Some five minutes* walk 
from the station stood the “Swaraj Ashram”, which was 
to have been Mahatmaji’s headquarters in case .the original 
programme of civil disobedience campaign could be carried 
out 

Bardoli is a Taluka which has within its jurisdiction 
137 villages with a total population of about $7,000 souls. 
The village of Bardoli with its railway station, a Police 
Station, a Post and Telegraph Office, and other adminis- 
trative institutions, is the principal village, being, in fact, 
the revenue and administrative centre of the whole Taluka. 
A Taluka in these parts would correspond to what in Bengal 
is called a Thana. 

At the “Swaraj Ashram” Mahatmaji took rest, but it 
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was for a few minutes only. He immediately left by motor 
for Sorbhon, a village, his next destination. He took with 
him in his car Maulana Azad Sobhani, and Shrimati Anasuya- 
ben of Ahmedabad. On the outskirts of the village Bardoli, 
there was a small stream which had to be forded, for there 
was no bridge of any sort spanning it. The banks were 
steep, but the bed was not deep. Mahatmaji’s car success- 
ful^ negotiated it, for the willing hands of a party of volun- 
teers were there to help the car through. This gave us a 
foretaste of the strange experiences we had to go through 
in the course of our Bardoli tour. 

And now motoring along village paths, and over arable- 
lands, we reached our destination. It was a little after 
twelve noon. There at Sorbhon we scmewhat unexpectedly 
met Shrimati Saraladevi, who had preceded us, and who had 
been awaiting Mahatmaji’s arrival. Between Bardoli 
and Sorbhon w r ere tiny hamlets all of which without excep- 
tion announced their greetings to Mahatmaji by their 
decorations of green leaves and flowers. .After lunch, 
Mahatmaji met the* workers of Sorbhon in conference^ 
Seeing so large a body of Khaddair-clad volunteers in such 
an ordinary village of between two to three thousand souls, 
one felt as if the whole population of the village had turned 
out at the call of the Congress, prepared to enter the lists, 
and folllow the lead of Mahatmaji, in a war of peaceful, 
non-violent revolt. The workers sat in separate groups 
under their respective leaders, and maintained perfect 
order and discipline amongst themselves. And then began 
Mahatmaji's examination of them. The replies were given 
by the leaders of the different groups. These leaders gave 
also a report of the progress of the movement within their 
respective jurisdictions. Some gave out that all Govern- 
ment controlled schools within the territory served by them 
had been boycotted, and so the national schools were full of 
students. Some said that all quarrels and disputes within 
their jurisdictions had been amicably composed, and that 
the vice of untouchability had been eradicated from among 
their midst. It was sought to be made clear to Mahatmaji 
that every one was prepared under Mahatmaji’s guidance 
to give battle to the Government following the path of peace- 
and non-violence. All this was a source of satisfaction to- 
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Mahatmaji, but there was one deficiency which had to be 
made up. Mahatmaji explained that Bardoli’s production 
of Khaddar was not commensurate with her wants, for she 
had \*et to import Khaddar from outside, so the workers 
must concentrate on the spread of the spinning wheel in 
order that she might be self-contained. 

The function over, Mahatmaji had to attend a meeting 
of the ladies of the village. Most of them came to the 
meeting clad in Khaddar saris. Mahatmaji asked whether 
the assembled ladies had put on Khaddar only for the 
occasion, or whether they had accepted the message of 
Khaddar from their hearts, and so had discarded mill-made 
doth once and for ever. Somewhat disconcerted, the ladies 
maintained a bashful silence, but one of them picking up 
a little courage said: 'Sir, Khaddar is very thick, and 
•cannot be conveniently worn while engaged in working, 
and especially cooking.’ Mahatmaji pointed out that if we 
were afraid of putting up with this small inconvenience, 
it was vain for us to hope for Swaraj c . For without under- 
going hardships, could we ever expect to achieve anything 
great? Then Mahatmaji recited a domestic incident in his 
life. On one occasion his wife also had preferred a similar 
complaint against Khaddar, and had begged permission 
-to be allowed to wear mill-cloth while she was working in 
the kitchen. The reply which Mahatmaji had made to her 
-was as follows : “I agree, I must not interfere with yonr 
freedom of action if you choose to discard Khaddar while 
-you are cooking, but I would similarly expect you not to 
interfere with my freedom. Yes, you are free to cook with 
your mill-cloth on, but I must exercise a similar freedom 
by not taking the meal so prepared.” This bit of personal 
domestic story was an eye-opener to the ladies, and they 
understood that similar acts of 'non-co-operation’ and 
‘disobedience’ on the part of their husbands might invade 
even their own households. 

The ladies’ meeting was followed by a public meeting 
which was addressed by Mahatmaji. After this we left 
Sorbhon about 3 p.m for our next destination, which was 
another village called Vankaner. 

We proceeded on our journey, and when we had passed 
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•some little distance we met a volunteer on horseback, who 
rode in front of us showing the way. He had been deputed 
for this particular business, for there was some chance 
of our missing our way. When the limit of his jurisdiction 
was reached he went back to his own outpost after turning 
us over to the charge of another volunteer riding on horse- 
back, who similarly led us on. I observed that the business 
of turning over charge was done quite unobtrusively by 
•means of gestures and signals. There was no fuss over it ; 
and I thought within myself that such training and dis- 
cipline was well worthy of well-drilled soldiers. This 
example of discipline and methodical work delighted Mahat- 
maji. For the one thing on which he had set his heart was 
that the masses should be trained and disciplined like 
soldiers to be obedient, and organised. It goes without* 
saying that out of organisation and discipline alone mass- 
strength, i.c., strength on a mass scale, is evolved and 
developed. No doubt such mass-strength might be mis- 
used. For the strength of a disciplined army is ordinarily 
employed to work c»it policies of destructive hostility, of 
war and bloodshed. But it was Mahatmaji’s heartfelt 
desire that the spirit of organisation and discipline might 
become part of the character of the Indian masses so that 
it might Ije directed along channels of non-violence towards 
the fulfilment of a high national purpose. In the struggle 
for winning Swaraj by the method of non-violent non- 
co-operation, there was no place for schemes of violence or 
bloodshed. Yet the struggle could not be brought to a 
successful issue it it could not be carried out on a mass 
scale. And so unless the masses had the training, discipline, 
and restraint of true soldiers, there was danger of mob- 
violence breaking out. So from the very start Mahatmaji 
had prominently before him this question of organisation 
of non-violence for purposes of a non-violent campaign 
against the Government. And for the successful working 
out of this object the essential need was that the influence 
of workers over the people must grow unceasingly. For 
the extent to which the masses accepted the guidance of 
workers is the one simple test whereby we could judge about 
the capacity and influence of workers and the possibilities 
of organisation. Where there is no such capacity and in- 
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fluence over the masses, the work of organisation cannot 
make such headway. The capacity of workers to influence 
the people along the paths of discipline and non-violence 
is a sine-qua-non for the attainment of Swaraj by non-vio- 
lent means. Our people, according to Mahatmaji, must 
begin to learn the lessons of restraint and discipline even 
while conducting ordinary public affairs. At our meetings,, 
and, in fact, in every place where a crowd gathers, Mahatmaji* 
has observed disorder and confusion, and he has been trying 
his utmost to remove this aspect of things ; for its removal 
from his point of view would lay the foundations of Swaraj. 
The system of organised and disciplined work in the villages 
of Bardoli Taluka that was in evidence as we proceeded 
on our journey, showed to us that the workers had 
acquired a real hold on the people; and Mahatmaji was 
delighted that in the villages his teachings had taken 
effect. 

Arriving at Vankaner we found all village roads and 
every village door decorated with leaves, flowers and fes- 
toons ; but we met not a single soul on the way, as we took 
the broad road that traversed the village from end to end. 
It was as if the whole village had been lulled to sleep 
under some mighty spell. The fact was that the whole 
village had gathered together under the shade of a large 
banian tree on the very outskirts, and was waiting there 
in eager expectation of Mahatmaji’s arrival. Nevertheless, 
when Mahatmaji actually arrived, not one single villager 
moved or stirred from his place, nor disturbed the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of peace and quiet by raising even a 
single shout of cheer. A second event is also worth 
recording. Usually, but specially in the remote interior 
parts of India, it happens that when a motor car enters a 
village like a bewitching apparition, the whole village is 
astir, and it is at once surrounded by an eager throng 
of village boys and girls. But here at Vankaner nothing 
of the kind happened. The discipline was remarkable, 
and it only showed the possibilities of organisation of the 
masses in Indian villages under competent guidance. It 
was a demonstration of self-restraint and capacity for 
organised work by simple unsophisticated Indian folk which 
delighted the heart of Mahatmaji, and one could not 
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help offering one’s meed of praise and admiration for 
the responsible workers whose training had made the 
demonstration possible. 

The way to the platform lay through the middle of the 
gathering. Mahatma ji passed through the people quickly 
enough, for there was no obstruction or inconvenience, 
and then taking his seat on the platform, straightway 
began the proceedings. When the business of the meet- 
ing had ended, the ladies present came near Mahatmaji’s 
presence with their offerings, reverentially bowed before 
him, and then quickly retired. Our work at this 
village was over. And now the shades of evening were 
about to fall, and it was decided that Mahatmaji 
should take his last meal immediately before sunset(as 
was his usual practice), and then proceed .to our next 
destination. It was Valor, a village where Mahatmaji 
was to take rest for the night. Myself and other compa- 
nions set out in advance, and arrived there at seven in 
the evening. We ha<> started from Surat at seven o’clock 
in the morning, and had not a moment’s rest during 
the whole of the day. I was feeling extremely tired. 
There was a public meeting at Valor which Mahatmaji 
had too address in the evening, I stayed behind and took 
rest at our lodging. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Bardoli Tour of Inspection — II. 

It was past g o’clock in the evening when Mahatmaji 
returned to his lodging after the meeting at Valor. But 
there was no rest for him. He was kept engaged with work- 
ers of the village till one o’clock in the morning. They 
•came, one batch after another, received instructions, and 
then retired. The President of the Valor Congress Com- 
mittee, although bent down with age, had been working 
with unabated enthusiasm like any of the jmuthful workers. 
He was describing the progress of non-co-operation work 
within his own jurisdiction. In the course of his narrative 
he mentioned that a number of guardians not having with- 
drawn their boys from the Government school, some of the 
Valor workers went on a hunger-strike with the result that 
the Government school had to close down. Mahatmaji, 
however, objected to this sort of action on the part of the 
workers. It was not the right thing to do. In cases like 
this, resort to fasting, Mahatmaji pointed out£ was a form 
of violence. It was no good compelling the bo3 7 s to leave 
Government schools by a hunger-strike, or a threat of 
hunger-strike. The right thing to do was to take steps to 
change the co-operative mentality of the guardians. Their 
opinions could never undergo a change by mere intimida- 
tion. The appeal must be made to their reason as to the 
need for non-co-operation with the Government, so that 
they might ultimate ^ 7 recognise the necessity of co-opera- 
tion with the people's wishes. The appeal might also have 
been to the hearts of the guardians. In that way alone 
could their conversion be possible and real. By the power 
of goodwill shown by non-co-operators, and by the power 
of services humbly rendered by them, they would have been 
able io reach the hearts of the guardians. Their conversion 
aould then have been easy and lasting. 

In the course of his narrative, the Valor President also 
referred lo another striking incident. He informed 
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who »*b 

st.tnci-i: w.» 


thxt iri !«< tillage then- was a I\ir>i liquor-dealer 
ably t<* comply will? tit** wishes of the 

n<*t r!o-<* h!< shop. Under (lit cirrnni- 
* f< It that th'-ro wu< nooth* r wav bur tncstrnrwc 


him. This was done, and Jt** had 10 !*!«**• * lit* drink shop. 
Th.’t -Us.* v,a< wrong. said 'fahatmaji. People must on no 
'wount b ' H-'.rawl ar.d forc'd to submit to the general 


"■viJI. That was not the nnn-viiih-n* way, winch was 
• rjjoin'd up-m non-ro-operators. His plan, he said, was 
to conquer tv-op!*; !»y Uw power of fe-rvicc, and the power 
of brill. Tie- opponent should t«* shown even greater 


r<-;p rt and murtrsv than what would be shown to people 
of our own party: and should be IHprd and sympathised 
with, in all hi« ’rials and diflintlties. 


Dnyaljibhai h'-re interposed — "Uapn. your advice is 
■ vr -Hent, but if we haw *0 follow it literally, should wc 
::<>{ have to stop all work? 

Mn h a i n 1 a j i — " \ Vh\> Dayalji?" 

Daynljibhni — ."Taking the present case. Here we have 
obtained a substantial result bv resorting to a simple 
expedient. An insignificant exercise of power inherent in 
-.■very society secures my object You will, T know, dis- 
allow this cor* of social pressure, however mild, and would 
ask U-: to serve the wine-dealer instead, and win him over. 
But by adopting your procedure one does not know when, 
if ever, this wine-S'dlinc business would be stopped. One 
would have to go on working with no certainty of obtaining 
results, and* that also indefinitely; whereas my object 
would be very easily secured by this small, harmless exercise 
of social pressure." 

Mahatmaii— "What object do you expect to secure by 
your act? Have you succeeded in striking at the root- 
cause, the liquor-dealer's desire for traffic in drink?" 

Dayalji— "No, but then, I stop the traffic itself?” 

Maliatmaji — "But, if to-morrow, taking advantage of 
an opportunity, the dealer started his business again, what 
then?" 

Dayalji — "I would punish and harass him, and ostracize 
him again." 
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Mahatmaji — "Yes, yen could have your own part}', 
and go on harassing the man. But what if he also formed 
a party of his own composed of all who had been patronising 
his shop?" 

Dayalji — "Bapu, to tell the truth, if I had the power, I 
would banish all bad people to a far-away island in the sea, 
where they would be kept confined.” 

Mahatmaji — "No, Dayalji, you are not the arbiter of the 
world's fate. It would not do for you to usurp the throne 
of the Almighty. God has not armed you with dictatorial 
power s. You may not demolish the world and re-fashion 
it according to your desires. What measure of sympathy, 
intelligence and ability has been vouchsafed to you by the 
Almighty Giver, that you may exercise for the good of your 
fellow-men, and see how far the}* bear fruit. Thus far 
and no further extends your jurisdiction. We must try to 
render sendee even to the wine-seller. You cannot raise 
a man by coercion or persecution ; t .gocd will and sendee 
is the only way. Therefore, irrespective of race or creed, 
and without any thought of personal gain or loss, render 
sendee to one and all. It is by rendering such disinterested 
service that you will fulfil the purpose of God, and it is by 
such sendee alone should you be able to do real, fasting good 
to the world.” 


It was now one o'clock in the morning and the discussion 
had not yet come to an end. Mahatmaji's practice was to 
get up at four in the morning, and so the workers now 
retired for the night to give him seme opportunity of rest. 
Mahatmaji, after a brief repose, woke up at the appointed 
hour, and then we all made preparations for a move. Our 
destination was the village Kadod in the northernmost 
extremitv of the Baxdoli Taluka. We had to cover a long 
distance.’ Mahatmaji was to travel bv motor, and it was 
arranged that he was to start after his breakfast, while a 
party of us was to proceed in advance in bullock carts np 
to a station seme six or seven miles off. Here, according 


to the arrangement, we were 
'bus, which was to take us 


to avail ourselves of a motor 
to Kadod before Mahatmaji 


arrived there. 


When tie- bullock cart journey was over, we found a big 
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motor ’bus awaiting our arrival. We took our seats in it, 
but unfortunately it would not move. The sun had already 
risen to some little height in the eastern sky, and soon 
Mahatmaji’s car dashed past us, raising a cloud of dust 
from behind. Then, ICalyanjibhai (Secretary of the Surat 
Congress Committee) who was leading us, went to an 
adjacent hamlet, and hired a couple of bulloclc-carts for us. 
We then turned aside from the public road and proceeded 
by a shorter village route. The exquisite torture of nego- 
tiating in country-made bullock-carts the rough and rugged 
village paths with their thousand and one ups and downs 
could only be realised by those who have had a taste of it. 
It can hardly be described. 

Our advance party had started from Kadod at 4 in the 
morning. A weird stillness then hung over the atmosphere. 
As we made our way in the darkness of the night, the village 
paths and plains, woods and hamlets, so strangely different 
from what I was accustomed to meet in my own native 
province of Bengal, struck me with a new wonder and a 
new fascination. I who was cradled in a small village in the 
eastern extremity of India in far away Tipperah, was now 
wandering through the villages of Surat, in the extreme 
west of the»pcninsula. We moved on and on, and passed 
hamlet after hamlet, separated by short distance, and all 
along the route the sight of eager villagers gathered together 
in groups and waiting with lighted torches to accord their 
loving greetings to Mahatmaji met our eyes. They had 
left their beds and their sleep ; and from their enthusiasm 
it might well have been thought that the whole locality 
was engaged in holding some high festival, or commemorat- 
ing some important event of their lives. 

As I have said, we were the advance party carrying the 
message of Mahatmaji's advent, and at every hamlet or 
village that we passed we were the recipients of respectful 
greetings. In one village, as we passed, we saw a large 
body of ‘untouchables’ standing somewhat at a distance 
from the meeting-place, and timidly waiting there for Mahat- 
maji's arrival. Kalyanjibhai noticed it, went up to the 
assembled villagers, and admonished them with the follow- 
ing words. If the villagers were really unwilling to extend 
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cordial imitation to the untouchables as to their own 
brothers, and find room for them in the body of the assembly 
itself, Mahatmaji would not think it worth his while to 
stop his car and be there amongst them. The villagers, 
now understood their dutj ? , and in a moment agreed to 
renounce their prejudice and showed their eagerness to 
invite the untouchables to the meeting and allow them to 
take their seats in their midst. 

Mahatmaji had preceded us at Kadod, and had addressed 
a public meeting there. When we entered the village it 
was about 10 A.M., and having just finished the meeting 
he was returning to his lodging. Our midday meal was 
ready, and we prepared to leave immediately for our next 
destination, the village of Wadad ; for we were to be the 
advance guard of the party announcing to the villages 
the glad tidings of the near approach of Mahatmaji. This 
time an open horse-carriage was requisitioned by us, and 
in the company of Katyanjibhai and Kumarjibhai (President 
of the Bardoli Taluka Committee) I proceeded. The whole 
countryside presented a spectacle of' universal animation. 
Everywhere men, women and children appeared to be beside 
themselves with joj*. Everywhere, as we advanced, we 
saw people engaged in eager preparations for according 
Mahatmaji a fitting welcome and reception. 'Even the 
poorest among the cultivators had for the moment forgotten 
all about the miseries of his existence, his daily struggles 
to eke out a living, and was all enthusiasm, decorating the 
door of his dilapidated cottage with all tenderness and 
care. At one place, the public road ran along the borders 
of a village ; the rural folk turned out humbly to request 
that Maluitmaji's progress might be diverted a little, so that 
his car might be driven through the village. They felt 
that in that way the whole of the village would be sanctified. 
Amidst scenes of such unprecedented enthusiasm of villagers 
clad in Khaddar of spotless white, we approached the last 
remaining village to be inspected by Mahatmaji before 
the Bardoli tour was completed. No motor road bad 
hitherto existed leading to the village. But an intoxication 
of zeal had possessed the souls of the villagers, and in the 
sp:we of some forty eight hours, bv working night and day, 
they had succeed* -d in making a motor road, a length of 
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half a mile or more, for Mahatmaji's motor to pass. It 
was christened “Gandhi Marga,” i.e., the “Gandhi Road," 
and it still exists as witness to the unbounded energy, 
enthusiasm, and determination of the people of Warad. 

Arriving at Warad, Mahatmaji took some little rest, and 
then, as in other villages, he met the local workers in 
conference and gave them the necessary instructions. After 
tills he went, and addressed the public meeting. Before 
it was dusk, he set out for the Bardoli village which was 
the starting point of our tour. He went ahead, and we 
made all haste and followed him. When we entered 
Bardoli he had gone to the public meeting and had begun 
addressing it. He congratulated the people of Bardoli 
on the excellent state of organisation of the Taluka, and 
extolled the workers. What impressed one was the number 
of devoted workers for the cause. Hardly anywhere else 
was there to be seen such a large number of earnest workers 
as at Bardoli. 

This Taluka is also*the home of many Indians returned 
from South Africa, who under Mahatmaji’s leadership 
had taken their part in the South African Satyagraha 
campaign. They had a grasp of Mahatmaji’s line of work, 
and of the* methods and secrets of non-violent warfare. 
In the matter of national education, of the removal of 
untouchabiiity, and of its anti-drink campaign Bardoli’s 
achievement showed brilliantly. It could hardly have 
been surpassed, or even equalled, in any other part of India, 
In the matter of Khaddar also, so far as its use was con- 
cerned, there was hardly any place in India to which 
Bardoli yielded the palm. Nevertheless, Bardoli’s produc- 
tion of Khaddar fell short of her requirements. She was 
still dependent on other parts of India for the completion of 
her quota of Khaddar. Mahatmaji, therefore, while 
extolling the workers, pointed out to them that the shortage 
had to be made up quickly, and that therefore no time was 
to be lost in stimulating the production of Khaddar up to 
the limits required. As soon as the work of the public 
meeting had been over we took train, and reached Surat 
at half past seven in the evening. 

Thus starting on the morning of 2nd December from the 
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village of Bardoli, and visiting successively the southern, 
eastern, northern and western parts of the Taluka, so as to 
have made an all-round survey of the whole, we had returned 
to Bardoli on the evening of 3rd December. The roads of 
Bardoli are execrable, and the tortures of our enforced 
bullock-cart rides over village tracks and paths will ever 
remain imprinted on my memory. For as an after-effect 
of these rides I had a stomach-ache in the evening. It 
had seemed to me at the time that if the Government really 
wanted to inflict on the non-co-operators some effective 
punishment, then instead of locking them up in gaol, 
they could have enforced on the offenders opportunities 
of bullock-cart rides from end to end of the Bardoli Taluka ! 
Mahatmaji, however, even after this whirl-wind campaign, 
lasting full thirty-six hours, knew no fatigue. As soon 
as we had reached the Surat station, he opened his portfolio 
in the waiting room, and began his work of reading and 
writing. The train to Bombay arrived at 9 p.m., and we 
Mt for Bombay. The Bardoli tour f was thus over. 



CHAPTER V. 

Formation* of an All-India Volunteer Cores. 


We have seen that the Bombay riots gave a new orienta- 
tion to Mahatmaji's plans. Firstly, he came to the very 
definite conclusion that the power delegated by the All- 
India Congress Committee on 4th November (1921) to the 
Provincial Congress Committees to engage in Civil Dis- 
obedience on their own responsibility would have to be 
withdrawn or suspended. Secondly, he fell that it had 
become imperative to formulate new rules and regulations 
for better organisation of the volunteer bodies then in 
existence throughout India. He was clear in his mind that 
these required to be thoroughly overhauled, and a more 
effective scheme of work would have to be evolved and 
substituted. Mahatmaji, in fact, had decided that no fur- 
ther advance in the direction of giving battle to the Govern- 
ment was possible or feasible until and unless the question of 
creating and maintaining an atmosphere of mass-non-vio- 
lence throughout the country was solved once and for ever. 
This meant that there should in future be no repetition of 
scenes such as had been enacted in Bombay on the fateful 
days of 17th, 18th and 19th November. Thus there was to 
be no launching of mass Civil Disobedience at Bardoli as 
had been arranged for November 23 (1921), and the primary 
work thenceforth was to be the work of maintaining peace 
and overhauling the whole constitution of volunteer organi- 
sations. The Working Committee at its sitting of Novem- 
ber 23, gave sanction to Mahatmaji's proposals, although 
the crying a sudden halt while marching towards Civil 
Disobedience could be done not without a pang. The 
fact was that Mahatmaji having ruled mass Civil Dis- 
obedience wholly out of court under the then circumstances, 
some of our well-known leaders, who had thrown themselves 
heart and soul into the non-co-operation movement, but 
could not see eye to eye with Mahatmaji on this particular 
matter, nevertheless felt constrained to submit to Mahat- 
maji’s decision. 
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Thus, Mahatmaji's attempt to unfurl the banner of 
peaceful revolt at Bardoli had been frustrated by the 
Bombay riots, and after that how to maintain peace in 
every part of India so as to inaugurate a reign of mass- 
non-violence became the primary object of his activities. 
He had set himself to the task of evolving a new scheme 
of organisation and discipline of volunteers, disbanding 
those who had no faith in non-violence, and retainin g those 
who had faith in non-violence and were prepared to submit 
to a course of discipline. To that end he placed before the 
Working Committee a series of draft resolutions, the most 
outstanding of which ran as follows : — 

“This (Working) Committee considers it of national 
importance that all Non-co-operation Volunteer Corps, 
Khilafat Volunteer Corps, and other non-official Volunteer 
bodies, should be brought under control and named National 
Volunteer Corps.” 

As part of this Resolution, we further read : — 

“This Committee advises the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees to appoint Central Boards in their respective 
provinces for controlling and bringing under uniform dis- 
cipline all the existing Volunteer Corps.” 

Then, Mahatmaji placed before the Working Committee 
a long list of rules according to which the Volunteer organis- 
ations were to be formed. And he also advised that the 
Central Khilafat Committee, the Khalsa Committee, and 
other bodies, should all accept those general rules and 
work in harmony with the Congress resolution.^ Thus : — 

“This Committee commends to the attention of the 
Provincial Congress Committee the following draft general 
instructions and further requests the Central Khilafat 
Committee, the Khalsa Committee and other bodies, if they 
approve of the recommendations of this Committee, to pass 
the necessary resolutions to give effect to them.” 

The purport of those general rules may be given as 
follows : — 

Twenty volunteers would form a unit, and each unit 
would elect its own captain, to be called ‘Leader.' Twenty 
such Leaders would among themselves elect one as their 
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bend, called ‘Officer. * All other officers would be appointed 
bv the Provincial Board. In even,’ province five members 
would form a Board or Central Committee of control. 
The Board will elect its own Chairman. In this way, 
Mahatmaji conceived the plan of forming a vast well-knit, 
well-disciplined body of non-violent soldiers for preserving 
the peace of the country. To put away from the minds 
of these volunteers all thoughts of their’ having to engage 
in a bloody fight, Mahatmaji took precaution at the very 
outset, and definitely laid down in his draft resolution 
that they should not adopt the uniform of soldiers, and 
they were positively forbidden to go about with swords. 
But if they so wished they might carry ordinary sticks 
four feet long. 

About their duties Mahatmaji laid down that they 
would preserve peace and order, organise and regulate 
meetings, processions and hartals, and in case of emergenej' 
would render social sendee under the direction of their 
leaders. Even- volunteer would have to sign a pledge in 
triplicate, one copy ?o be kept in the District Congress 
Office, one copy in the office of the Provincial Congress 
Committee, and the third to be given to the volunteer him- 
self. The most important, and, indeed the first, clause of 
that pledgb was that the volunteer was to render implicit 
obedience to the orders of his superior officers. The 
second condition was that he was to observe non-violence 
in word and in deed, and inculcate the spirit of non-violence 
amongst others. A third condition was that he must 
b'e prepared to run all risks attendant upon the performance 
of his duties! Needless to say that by making non-violence 
the central principle of this pledge, Mahatmaji made it 
emphatically clear that the main idea behind the formation 
of these volunteer organisations was nothing but the 
preservation of peace and the creation of an atmosphere of 
peace throughout the country. This pledge and all the 
other draft rules, drafted by Mahatmaji, were approved 
and adopted by the Working Committee at its sitting of. 
2^rd November. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Government's New Move : the Reply of the Congress. 


The regulations of 23rd November laid down the duty of 
volunteers in the following terms : — “The duties of volun- 
teers shall be to preserve order, to regulate meetings, hartals, 
and processions, and render social sendee in emergencies 
in accordance with instructions given to them." Further, 
in case the volunteer had to face danger in performing 
these duties, he was required by his pledge to declare 
that he would not flinch from running all necessary and 
attendant risks. 


Therefore, from the beginning it was arranged that the 
volunteer’s responsibility related only to preserving order, 
and doing social service. A month after, by the resolution 
of the Congress at Ahmedabad, a mor£ serious responsibility 
was laid upon him. By an application of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act the Government declared the volun- 
teer organisations unlawful. Thus these organisations had 
either to be disbanded, or the volunteers must be called 
upon to offer themselves for arrest and imprisonment. 
The Ahmedabad Congress chose the latter alternative, 
and invoked the whole of the adult population of India 
to seek imprisonment by joining the volunteer associations. 
It must be remembered that previous to this not a single 
volunteer had been instructed or allowed by the Congress, 
or the All-India Congress Committee, to offer open resist- 
ance to the Government. 


The Congress Working Committee at its sitting of 30th 
December explained the true meaning and intention ot tr.e 
Ahmedabad Congress Resolution, asking volunteers to 
oner Defensive Civil Disobedience. It declared that “the 
object of the Congress in passing the Resolution regarding 
’ ivas to assert the riaht of forming such 


volunteers 


the . — ... — - ^ 

associations inspite o: notifications ci disbandment of 
volunteer organisations issued by several local Govern- 
ments.” The further object of the Congress Resolution 
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was to make this movement of Defensive Civil Disobedience 
as wide-spread as possible. Tims the Working Committee 
laid down that "the object was also to get consistently 
with the requirements of the pledge the largest number of 
volunteers who will be prepared to suffer imprisonment." 

This shows that after the Bombay riots, on 23rd Nov- 
ember, the Working Committee had been confronted pri- 
marily with a single, and a comparatively simple, problem, 
that of the preservation of peace, for which purpose a new 
scheme for the better training and control of volunteer 
organisations had been prepared and adopted. But now the 
responsibility of the volunteers having increased on account 
of the aggressive steps initiated by the Government, the 
Congress had to ask the volunteers to submit to more 
rigorous conditions of national service and to the inser- 
tion of a vital addition to the conditions of a volunteer’s 
pledge, as laid down by the Working Committee on 
November 23. A clause of the Working Committee's pledge 
of 23rd November n?n as follows : — "I shall run all risks 
attendant upon the performance of any duty." This was 
the fourth or the last pledge laid down by the Working 
Committee. In its place the Congress pledge introduced 
two itemsrtvhich fonm the seventh and eighth clauses of the 
pledge. Thus : — 

“(7) I am prepared to suffer imprisonment, assault, or 
even death for the sake of my religion and my country 
without resentment." 

"(6) In the event of my imprisonment I shall not claim 
from the Congress any support for my family or dependants." 

These two represent the last two clauses in the Volun- 
teer’s pledge approved and adopted by the Ahmedabad 
Congress. The pledge of 23rd November (Working Com- 
mittee) contained only four clauses, whereas the Congress 
pledge was made up of eight clauses. The importance and 
significance of the Volunteer’s pledge as laid down by the 
Ahmedabad Congress will be discussed further in the next 
chapter. 

The eighth or last clause of the Congress pledge requires 
that the soldiers recruited for this struggle of non-co- 
operation had to join the movement in a spirit of dis- 
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interestedness, i.e., without any motive of gain or material 
reward. If we go back to the resolution for Civil Dis- 
obedience adopted on 4th November by the All-India 
Congress Committee at Delhi, we find that the Committee 
was not in favour of having a body of paid civil resisters. 
It was expressly laid down that the Congress Committee 
would not hold itself responsible for the maintenance of 
civil resisters and their families. Thus : — “No civil 
resister should expect to be supported out of public funds 
and members of the family of civil resisters undergoing 
sentence will be expected to support themselves by carding, 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving, or any other means.” 
Referring to this clause of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee’s Resolution of November 4 (1921) M. Romain 
Rolland remarks — "To make the disinterested character of 
the movement clear, Registers were informed that neither 
they nor their families would receive an}' aid from the All- 
Incfia Congress Committee.”* 

The movement for the reorganisation of volunteer 
bodies had been initiated by the resolution of the Working 
Committee, dated 23rd November, advising and recom- 
mending the formation of a National Volunteer Corps ; 
while the Ahmedabad Congress called upon the country to 
invite imprisonment bj' becoming members of that corps. 
This was followed by a session of the Working Committee at 
Ahmedabad on 30th December (1921) at which it was 
decided among other things that the national volunteers 
should have to be classed under two heads — one, a perma- 
nent, active and whole-time body, and the other to form a 
Reserve. These Reserve Volunteers would not be whole- 
time workers of the Congress, but they might be called up 
for service any moment by the Congress authorities, when 
they would be required to leave all other work, and join in 
Satvagraha or Civil Disobedience in compliance with the 
directions of the Congress. Secondly, it was also laid 
down that volunteers registered on the Reserve list would 
not be called upon to engage themselves in maintaining 
order, etc. like other volunteers, but whenever necessary 


• Vide p. 123 of M. Romain Rolland 's "Mahatma Gandhi,” 
translated into English by Katherine Groth (1st edition). 






CHAPTER VH. 

The Civil Resister’s Pledge in detail. 

The eight items formulated by the Ahmedabad Congress 
as constituting the pledge for a Satyagrahi are not all 
to be found in the previous pledge-form adopted by the 
Working Committee on 23rd November for volunteers under 
the revised scheme. In the last-mentioned volunteer’s 
pledge there were, as we have already seen, only four 
clauses, the most important of which, as constituting so to 
say his article of faith, was that the volunteer “shall observe 
non-violence in word and in deed, and shall inculcate the 
spirit of non-violence amongst others.” Besides this, 
there was another clause which stipulated that the volunteer 
"shall regard the pledge as binding upon him so long as the 
policy of non-violence is continued by the nation." The 
last and the fourth clause was that "he shall run all risks 
attendant upon the performance of his duty,” which 
consisted mainly in the preservation of order, regulating 
meetings, hartals and processions, and rendering social 
service in emergencies. The old volunteer having hence- 
forth to do the duties of a civil resister, the Ahmedabad 
Congress made all the foregoing pledges still more hard 
and introduced a few more items or conditions, some of 
which might wdl be regarded as the Civil Resister’s article 
of faith. Thus, belief in the removal of untouchability ; 
in the unity between Hindus, Moslems and other Indian 
communities ; in the need for the adoption of Swadeshi, 
or Khaddar; and (fourthly) the belief that under the 
present circumstances of India, the righting of the Punjab 
wrongs, the satisfaction of the Khilafat claims, and the 
att ainm ent of Swaraj were possible only through the adop- 
tion of non-violent means, and not by any other, — all 
these items were specifically introduced in the new Congress 
pledge for acceptance by the volunteers, now turned 
into Civil Resisters. The eight clauses of the revised 
pledge are given below : — 

"(1) I wish to be a member of the National Volunteer 
Corps. 
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"iz) So long as I remain a number of the Corps, I 
shall remain non-violent in word and deed and 
shall earnestly endeavour to he non-violent in 
intent, since 1 Klieve that as India is circum- 
stanced non-violence alone can help the Khiinfnt 
and the Punjab and result in the attainment of 
Swaraj and consolidation of unity among all the 
races and communities of India, whether Hindu, 
Mus-*ahnan, Sikh, Parsi, Christian or Jew. 

lM'lieve in and shall endeavour always to 
promote such unity. 

"{4) I believe in Swadeshi as essential for India’s 
<vonomie, political and moral salvation ; and 
shall use hancispun and handwoven Khaddar 
to the exclusion of even,* other doth. 

"{5) As a Hindu 1 believe in the justice and necessity 
of removing the evil of untouchnhiiity and shall 
on all posable occasions seek personal contact 
with, and endeavour to render service to, the 
.submerged clauses. 

"{6) I shall carry out instructions of my superior 
.officers, and all the regulations, not inconsis- 
tent with the. spirit of this pledge, prescribed 
by the Volunteer Board or Working Committee, 
or any other agency established by the Congress. 

"(7) I am prepared to suffer imprisonment, assault, 
or even death for the sake of iny religion and 
my country without resentment. 

"(8) In the event of my imprisonment I shall not 
claim from the Congress any support for my 
family or dependents.” 

How to account for this length and severity of condi- 
tions laid down in the Ahmcdabad Congress pledge? The 
answer lies in the addition to the responsibilities of the 
volunteer. The old volunteer had notliing more to do than 
organising peaceful meetings, hartals and processions, 
preserving peace and order, and rendering social service on 
occasions. But now the volunteer was no longer a mere 
volunteer. The Government havingjehosen to enforce the 

4 
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Criminal Law Amendment Act and declared all volunteer 
organisations as unlawful, every volunteer, who enlisted 
himself as such, became ipso facto guilty of. disobedience 
of official orders promulgated in the name of law, and so 
liable to punishment. And so from a mere volunteer he 
became a Satyagrahi, a defensive civil resister, in order to 
assert every citizen’s primary right to form peaceful asso- 
ciations. He was to engage himself in individ ual civil 
disobedience, and break the new law promulgated by the 
Government for the disbandment of the volunteers. But 
if this was so, the rules applicable to civil resisters must 
also be inserted in the pledge that a civil resister was 
to sign. At the All-India Congress Committee’s session 
held at Delhi on November 4 (1921) these rules had alreadj r 
been formulated in detail. Hence what the Ahmedabad 
Congress did was to insert these rules into the body of the 
pledge to be signed by every member of the National 
Volunteer Corps formed under the Working Committee’s 
Resolution of November 23 (1921). t 

Thus, owing to the aggressive policy of the Government, 
taking away from the people the elementary right to form 
peaceful associations, the national volunteers were com- 
pelled to give open battle to them in their two-fold capacity 
of Satyagrahis and volunteers. The qualifications of 
an individual civil resister demanded by the All-India 
Congress Committee of 4th November have already been 
stated in a previous chapter.* But for the convenience 
of the reader they are also given here : — 

"In the event of individual civil disobedience the 
individual must know hand-spinning, and must have com- 
pletely fulfilled that part of the programme which is appli- 
cable to him or her, e.g., 

(1) he or she must have entirely discarded the use 

of foreign doth and adopted only hand-spun 
and hand-woven garments, 

(2) must be a believer in Hindu-Muslim unity and 

in unity amongst all the communities professing 
different religions in India as an artide of faith. 


* Vol. I of this book. 
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(3I muM lx.-lk.vc in Non-violence a? absolutely 
essential for the redress of the IChiiafat and the 
Punjab wrongs, and the attainment of Swaraj, 

and. il a Hindu, must by his personal conduot 
show that lie regards untouehability as a blot 
upon nationalism." 

These clauses being now applicable to volunteers in 
their capacity of Satyagrahis or individual civil resisters, 
were incorporated as so many additional clauses in the new 
pledge of national volunteers adopted by the Ahmcdabad 
Congress. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Government on the Warpath. 

The thrill of enthusiasm and excitement which convulsed 
the whole o: India from one end to the other in December, 
1921, will long be remembered as a memorable event in the 
political history of the country. The first year of the 
agitation for Swaraj had drawn to its close. Mahatmaji 
had saved the country from the danger and risk of the 
movement getting out of control as the result of the riots 
in Bombay in November. And for ensuring the future 
peace of the country he had been engaged in organising 
under the aegis of the Congress a disciplined body of 
volunteers, thus placing the movement on a more solid 
basis. He was particularly anxious fjo create an atmosphere 
of mass non-violence throughout India, so that he might feel 
assured that there should be no outbreak of violence in the 
rest of the country, when the time would arrive for him to 
undertake a campaign of mass Civil Disobedience at Bardoli. 

Though the disturbances of Bombay in November 
resulted in the postponement of civil disobedience, the 
workers and the people in general found sufficient scope for 
their energies under the new scheme of the Working Com- 
mittee promulgated on November 23. Not much dis- 
appointment was, therefore, felt on the score* of frustrated 
hopes. They had to throw themselves heart and soul into 
the new work of re-enlisting and re-organising volunteers. 
But just when they had chalked out their path, and every- 
thing seemed to promise success, the Government launched 
their offensive against the movement. The visit of the 
Prince of Wales, which was under the ban of the Congress, 
and the successful hartal both at Bombay and Calcutta 
on the day of the Prince's landing on the shores of India, 
gave Lord Reading an opportunity and a handle to attempt 
to crush the volunteer movement of the Congress. One 
after another all the principal Congress leaders in the 
Punjab, in the United Provinces, in Bengal and in Assam 
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were placed under arrest. The Government set in motion 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act declaring all volunteer 
organisations as unlawful. The Seditious Meetings Act 
was also brought into requisition ; and further by a free, 
lawless and tyrannical use of Section 144 and the security 
sections of the Criminal Procedure Code, all Congress work 
was sought to be brought to a standstill. In trying to cope 
with this organised lawlessness of the Government by non- 
violent methods, thousands of non-co-operators, openly 
disobeying the illegal orders of the bureaucracy, cheerfully 
welcomed arrest and imprisonment. 

A rapid survey of events of this period is necessary in 
the interests of a proper understanding of the N. C. 0 . 
movement. Immediately after the deplorable incidents 
of 17th November in Bombay, that is on 19th November, 
the then Governor of Bengal, Lord Ronaldshay, issued a 
notification proclaiming all organisations of volunteers 
under the Congress and the Khilafat as unlawful bodies, 
and ordered suppression of Congress public meetings. The 
Governors of the Punjab, the United Provinces, Behar 
and Assam followed suit, and introduced a universal 
policy of repression in their respective provinces. In 
Bengal at this time no organised body of volunteers had 
existed, b*ut as a protest against the official brow-beating, 
and in assertion of the primary right of free association 
and free meeting, Indian leaders, headed by Shyamsunder 
Chakravarty and Jitendralal Banerji among Hindus, and 
Maulavis Akram Khan and Mujjibar Rahaman among 
Mahomedans, immediately threw themselves whole-hearted- 
ly into the work of enrolling volunteers in public meetings, 
and publishing their names in newspapers. This was 
in the absence of Deshabandhu C. R. Das from Bengal, 
who was engaged in attending a meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee at Bombay. When he returned all 
the powers and responsibilities of the Congress and the 
•Khilafat Committee in Bengal were formally entrusted to 
him. Under his leadership a more systematic campaign 
of non-violent resistance to the official notifications and 
illegal orders was undertaken. The leader who was first 
arrested was Mr. Jitendralal Banerji. The charge that 
was laid against him was that of spreading disaffection, and 
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a sentence of two years’ rigorous imprisonment was meted 
out to him. And so hundreds and hundreds of volunteers 
in a regular succession of unending batches gladty submitted 
to the penalty of being arrested and imprisoned as the 
result of disobeying the illegal orders and notifications of the 
bureaucracy. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Mahatmaji gives the lead. 

Bengal it seemed was the first to he Jiit. Mahatmaji 
had in the meantime been in the Bardoli Talukn, as lias 
already been mentioned, on a tonr of inspection, and 
returned to the Ashram on the 6th. He had been in touch 
with the rapid progress of events, and by an article in 
■■Young India” entitled ‘‘Disbandment of Volunteers,” 
which appeared on 1 st December, he gave the lead to the 
whole of India. The official notifications against public 
meetings must be resisted at all costs and volunteers should 
be enrolled everywhere in defiance of the Government 
orders. That was the first part of his lead. But he also 
advised the workers to seek imprisonment quietly, one 
after another, that is lo*say, without fuss or demonstration ; 
for such demonstration might be the precursor of violence. 
Last]}', he made it clear that disturbances must be avoided 
at alfcosts. If there was any risk of disturbance anywhere, 
then the better course for the workers wbuld be first to 
learn the lesson of non-violence through patiently sub- 
mitting to the illegal orders of the Government. This, 
Mahatmaji knew, might prove " irksome,” and even 
“repugnant.” Nevertheless, his injunction was that "the 
retention of a non-violent atmosphere is more important 
than imprisonments. Therefore, no province will be 
justified in taking the risk of an outbreak of violence and 
precipitating imprisonments by disregarding the orders of 
disbandment.” 

In the Government notifications the charge was laid 
against the volunteers that they were guilty of violence and 
intimidation, and of creating disaffection and anarchy. 
On this Mahatmaji wrote in the same article. — “We must 
be sure of our ground. The allegation against the corps is 
that they are assemblies to use force, and not to keep peace. 
Our first duty is to examine the charge and purge ourselves 
of guilt, if there is any, in us. Every volunteer who has 
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been guilty of using force, or even threat of force, by word 
or act, must be relieved of his charge.” 

Mahatmaji's article gave the needed lead. The provin- 
cial workers and leaders had been eager for a sign from 
Mahatmaji as to his views at this juncture of the nation’s 
affairs. For it must be remembered that the Working 
Committee Resolution of November 23 had not contemplated 
the step taken by the Government for the suppression of 
the volunteer organisations. Therefore, the lead given by 
Mahatmaji on 1st December in the columns of “Young 
India” in the shape of the article “Disbandment of Volun- 
teers” was eagerly accepted, and the workers felt that 
they were proceeding on right lines. Accordingly, the 
first thing that the provincial leaders did was to offer 
themselves for enrolment as volunteers, knowing full well 
that by such enrolment they would have made themselves 
liable to arrest and imprisonment. They signed the 
volunteer's pledge as formulated by the Working Committee 
of November 23. This gave a grea£ impetus to the enlist- 
ment of volunteers from among the rank and file, and 
people began to come in their hundreds and thousands 
to be members of the volunteer corps in compliance with 
the rules and instructions laid down by tlje Working 
Committee at their session of November 23. Thus, the 
object of the Government in declaring the volunteer organi- 
sations of the country as unlawful was frustrated. For, 
the more the Government sought to suppress the volunteer 
movement, the greater the determination with which the 
people opposed them. 



CHAPTER X. 
Cunning Diplomacy. 


This determined action on the part of the non-co- 
operators was proclaimed before the world by the Govern- 
ment as an act of unrelieved aggression on the part of the 
Congress, as a sort of rebellion against the Government, 
against its system of Law and Order. The non-co-operators 
had, it was made to appear, risen in revolt against Lord 
Reading and his Government, who were therefore justified 
in repressing the former with an iron hand. But the fact 
of the matter was that the Government in proclaiming the 
volunteer organisations as unlawful had taken away the 
people’s primary right of peaceful association and peaceful 
meeting. In this respect, therefore, the Government were 
on the war-path, while the non-co-operators were on the 
defensive, trying to ward off the blow that had been aimed 
at them. The original issue of righting the two great wrongs 
of the Punjab and the Khilafat, and of Swaraj, could no 
be prosecuted if the primary right of peaceful association 
and peaceful meeting was taken away. All Congress 
work, and, in fact, aU political work, would be brought to a 
standstill if that primary right were denied to the people 
The original programme of launching a campaign of mass 
civil disobedience with a view to enforce the original tnpj 

demand had to be given up at least temporanly Fort 
Bombay riots showed that the atmosphere of mass non- 
violence was wanting, and the Congress had to begm ane , 
and with renewed vigour, the work ofpreservationof peace 
throughout India. But with the notifications issued und 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, the issue ^ changed. 
In the words of Mahatmaji, —"Swaraj, the ™aiat, the 
Punjab occupy a subordinate place to the us P | 
upon the country by the Government. We mus 
good the right of free speech and free association hefore we 
could make any further progress towards our goal The 
Government would kill us if they could by a flank attack. 
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To accept defeat in the matter of free speech and free 
association is to court disaster. If the Government is 
allowed to destroy non-violent activities in the country, 
however dangerous they may be to its existence, even the 
Moderate’s work must come to a standstill. In the general 
interest, therefore, w*e must defend these elementary rights 
with our lives. We cannot be coerced into welcoming the 
Prince, nor can we be coerced into disbanding the volunteer 
associations. No cost is too great in purchasing these 
fundamental rights.” 

The cunning diplomacy of Lord Reading’s Government 
sought to saddle the non-co-operators with having wantonly 
precipitated hostilities with the Government ; whereas the 
truth of the matter was that the Government took advan- 
tage of the Bombay disturbances and the Prince’s visit to 
strike at the root of the movement by, what Mahatmaji 
aptly characterised as, a determined “flank attack.” The 
campaign of individual defensive civil disobedience against 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act no* ifications started by 
Mahatmaji was, therefore, purely a defensive act against the 
wanton aggression of Lord Reading’s Government. 
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dispersed by the application of “force.” The arrest of 
Lalaji, however, did not damp the energy and spirits of 
the remaining workers. In the place of Lalaji, Mr. Aga 
Safdar, a noted Mussalman leader, was immediately elected 
President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, 
and under his guidance the campaign of enrolment of 
volunteers and disobedience of the Seditious Meetings Act 
was continued. 

Similar news of the arrest of noted leaders of other 
provinces began also to pour in. Mahatmaji was informed 
that certain principal Congress and Khilafat workers of 
Ajmer had been sent to prison. So also Pandit Harkarnath 
Misra, Maulana Salamutullah, Cliaudhury Klialiquzzaman, 
and other leaders of Lucknow had been arrested. The 
wires had also flashed the news that Mr. Jitendralal Banerjee 
of Calcutta had been arrested on a charge of sedition. The 
foremost Congressmen of Assam Messrs. T. R. Phoolcan 
and N. C. Bardoloi had similarly served as fuel to the fire 
of Government wrath. The spectacle of this orgy of 
arrests, at once simultaneous and universal, gave Mahatmaji 
unbounded joy. But the example of promptness and 
spontaneity with which Aga Safdar Saheb had taken the 
place of Lala Lajpatrai as the helmsman of the 'Congress in 
the Punjab had pleased him most. So he told us that the 
Government might do what it liked, but if our work could be 
continued with such smoothness and regularity as in the 
Punjab, victory was assured. Hence, full of hope, on 7th 
December, Mahatmaji was thinking of leaving Sabarmati 
on the 12th to inspect the Anand Taluka of District Kaira, 
and returning on the 15th to the Ashram. It may be in 
the recollection of the reader that like the Bardoli Taluka, 
Anand Taluka also had been authorised and empowered 
by the Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee to qualify 
for mass civil disobedience. 

But on the very night of 7th December about ri P.M., • 
the watchman of the Ashram, with two telegrams in hand, 
came and roused Mahatmaji from his sleep. I was sleeping 
near him. I hurriedly got up and received the telegrams. 
Both of them were fr om Allahabad, one from Mr. Mahadev 
Desai informing Mahatmaji that Pandit Motilalji, Jawahar- 
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lalji, and Shamlal Nehru, and Mr. George Joseph, then 
editor of the "Independent,” the organ of the Non-co- 
operators in Northern India, had all been arrested, and 
urging that Mahatmaji's son Devadas might be immediately 
sent to Allahabad. The sender of the other wire was 
Mr. Godbole, then Joint Assistant Secretary of the All- 
India Congress Committee whose office was then at Allaha- 
bad, the place of residence of Pandit Motilalji, then Secretary 
of the Indian National Congress. Mr. Godbole asked for 
Mahatmaji's advice as to the arrangements to be made for 
running the Congress Office in the absence of Pandit 
Motilalji, who had been arrested. 

Mahatmaji had not expected to hear of Motillalji's arrest. 
He had been under the impression that the Government 
was not likely to lay hands on Motilalji. For the latter's 
influence over the officials of the United Provinces was 
such that Mahatmaji had thought they would think thrice 
before ' putting him finder arrest. He, however, never 
realised that the Government would not flinch from taking 
even extreme steps in pursuance of their policy. When 
he finished reading the telegrams, he broke out rather 
abruptly with the words — "So Das (Mr. C. R. Das) is also 
going to be arrested soon, and my own arrest also cannot 
be put off for long.” Early in the morning when the 
prayers were over, Mahatmaji broke the news of Motilalji's 
arrest to the meeting, and asked his son Devadas to make 
ready to start for Allahabad that very day. He also ex- 
pressed the .opinion that in case he was arrested, it would 
not be right to launch mass civil disobedience. The 
programme of Khaddar that was before the country should 
be enough to engage the time and energy of the whole 
people. 

Returning to his room after prayer, he started writing an 
article in reference to Motilalji's arrest under the caption 
"Love, not Hate.” As soon as the writing was finished, 
it was forwarded to the "Young India” Press at Ahmedabad 
to be published as a supplement to "Young India” (8th 
December, 1921). The article although written directly 
in reference to Motilalji's arrest was composed also with 
another object .in view. Mahatmaji was thinking of his 
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own arrest which might come any daj\ He wanted, 
therefore, to explain to the public how the movement was 
to be conducted as soon as he was removed from the political 
arena of India. From this point of view, the article may be 
taken as- Mahatmaji’s political will and testament. He 
has brought out therein the ideal which nerved him on 
in the prosecution of the movement. He has explained his 
position as to how he had thought he would be able to 
bring the Government under popular control, and make it 
subserve the popular will. But the cardinal note that 
rings through the whole article is given in the following 
extract. — "Victory is complete if non-violence reigns 
supreme in spite of these arrests ; disastrous defeat is a 
certainty if we cannot control all the elements so as to 
ensure peace. We are out to be killed without killing. 
We have stipulated to go to prison without feeling angry 
or injured. We must not quarrel with the condition of our 
own creating.” 

The concluding words of the article are with reference 
to the ensuing Ahmedabad Congress. The air was thick 
with rumours that the Government had resolved on laying 
violent hands on the Congress, and employing force to 
disperse it. Mahatmaji, therefore, ended his article on the 
following note. — 

"We must hold the Congress at any cost, in spite of the 
arrest of everyone of the leaders, unless the Government 
dissolves it by force. And if we are neither cowed down 
nor provoked to violence, but are able to continue national 
work, we have certainly attained Swaraj. For no power 
on earth can stop the onward march of a peaceful, 
determined, and godly people.” 



CHAPTER XII. 

Exciting News. 

Mahatmaji had expected that large crowds of people 
from far and near would flock to Ahmcdabad during 
Congress time. He had accordingly made elaborate 
arrangements for musical entertainment, and invitations 
had been sent out to the leading musicians of India to be 
present at Ahmedabad for the occasion. But he sent for 
the Secretary in charge of that Department, and asked 
him to cancel all other items in his programme except the 
most indispensable ones. Motilalji’s arrest was to Mahat- 
maji a clear indication that the Government might pursue 
its mad career to any length. In that event there was not 
any particular likelihood that the general public would as- 
semble at Ahmedabad in any great numbers. Only the 
Congress workers in the different provinces would attend 
the Congress to hold*their deliberations. That day varied 
rumours began to reach us from the city touching the 
intentions of the Government in connection with the 
Congress session. It was even whispered that the Congress 
would not be allowed to sit, but would be dispersed by force. 

. Devadas started for Allahabad the same day. As we 
shall presently see, the march of repression only sent up 
Mahatmaji's spirits. He was found to be very cheerful 
when he gave Devadas leave to go to help in carrying on 
non-co-operation work. Mahatmaji knew that Devadas 
would not be left free for long, and that he was going as a 
sacrifice to the cause. The thought cheered up Mahatmaji, 
and when Devadas came by way of leave-taking to touch 
his father’s feet, Mahatmaji radiant with smiles gave 
Devadas a smart slap on the back as an expression of hearti- 
est good wishes. 

The next day following, the 9th December, from 
early morning telegram after telegram began to pour in 
from different parts of the country full of news of arrests 
of the great leaders, setting up a current of excitement and 
enthusiasm through the whole of the Ashram. Six months 
of imprisonment for Pandit Motilalji; two years for 
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Mr. George Joseph ; Basanti Devi, wife of Deshabandhu 
C. R. Das, and Urmila Devi, his sister, arrested — such 
were among the items of exciting news. At Allahabad, 
Mr. Krishnakanta Malaviya was eager to court imprison- 
ment by defying the high-handed and arbitrary orders of 
the Magistrate of the District, and was only awaiting 
Mahatmaji's permission. From Lahore, Aga Safdar Saheb 
had written two letters containing detailed description of the 
incidents connected with Lala Lajpatrai’s arrest. A public 
meeting had been convened by the Punjab Provincial Con- 
gress Committee at the Bradlaugh Hall at Lahore ; but 
long before the appointed hour the Hall had been surrounded 
and taken possession of by the armed police. The meeting 
could not be held at the Bradlaugh Hall, but nothing 
daunted, the people had met at another public place and 
thus disobeyed the Government’s order. Mahatmaji was 
informed that it had been decided to disobey the Seditious 
Meetings Act only at Lahore and Amritsar ; but as regards 
the enrolment of volunteers, it had tyjen taken up simul- 
taneously at eight different districts of the Punjab. The 
police at Lahore had wantonly assaulted and inflicted 
severe injuries on a volunteer. Such, and many others like 
these, were the items of news Mahatmaji learnt Jrom Aga 
Safdar Saheb’s letters. 

In the meantime, Mr. Vithalbhai Patel* had begun to 
send telegrams to Mahatmaji urging him to summon an 
emergency meeting of the Working Committee without 
delay, and expressing also his readiness to fill up the vacancy 
in the office of the Working Secretary of the Indian National 
Congress caused bj* the imprisonment of Pandit Motilalji. 
From Salem in South India came a lengthy telegram from the 
aged Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar, who had filled the Presi- 
dential chair of the India National Congress of 1920 held 
at Nagpur. He was eager and anxious to come to Mah.it- 
maji’s help, and inquired of what use he could be to him 
at that critical juncture. "Situation hourly becomes 
gloomier. Can I personally do anything after Panditji’s, 
Lalaji’s and other prominent leaders’ arrest?" — such was 
the purport of Iris telegram. 


At present President of the I-c'cHativc Assembly of f net in 



CHAPTER XIII. 

How Repression found Mahatmaji. 

When he read the telegram about the arrest of Basanti 
Devi, wife of Deshabandhu C. R. Das, Mahatmaji felt like a 
child brimming over with sheer joy. It appeared to me 
that no other news of arrest had given him so much un- 
allayed satisfaction and joy as this. He told us that the 
defeat and set back which the movement had sustained 
on account of the Bombay riots had been by the grace of 
God more than compensated under present circumstances. 
After the evening prayer, he broke the happy news to 
assembled Ashram members. His joy was so great that 
he could not check himself while speaking about this 
arrest. He indulged in jokes, laughing and making the 
whole body of Ashranfltes shout with laughter. In fact, 
I had never found him before in such a hilarous mood. 
Who among the ladies of the Ashram were ready and 
willing to seek the hospitality of the Government goals? — 
inquired Mhhatmaji. The response was instantaneous. 
Almost all of them were ready and would cheerfully go to 
prison to serve the cause. But some among the ladies had 
had their baptism in the gaols of South Africa, and these 
were most eager to undergo a further test and prove their 
unabated strength and courage. But said Mahatmaji — 
"The women *of Bengal have this time beaten you hollow.” 

After the evening prayer meeting, he passed some time 
in his own room, and then went out for a stroll. His whole 
frame seemed to be tingling with joy. In sheer delight his 
body was swinging now on one side, now on the other, as 
he was advancing. Mahatmaji at this moment reminded 
me of the school or college student, who when his examina- 
tion was over was feeling the delight of new found freedom. 
For three or four months prior to his examination, the 
student had worn out his body and mind by incessant toil 
and worry, and now after his examination felt relieved of a 
heavy strain, and free and happy as a bird. The fact of 

5 
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At the time of Ms arrest hlothalji had laid apt:: hlahrctv 

*>Ti t**— * p j.** ? "Hi— 

have to be kept tin under anv circ mnstar. •"■=-= If Zdaharev 
was arrested. Motflalji bad expressed tbe wish that Manst- 
naii was tc dad bis successor to take charge of the paper. 
JIabatraaj: informed Pyeralalji of Pandit Zdctdalji's wishes, 
and enquired whether Pyeralalii was ready for this wrrs- 
Then, it was derided that Pyersialji should proceed tc 
Allahabad the very next day to take up the work : and re 
was told that, it necessary, a series of workers might have 
to be sent to gaol and take up the place of the arrestee 
editor, and so keep the dag of the “Independent' 1 nvmc. 
After this Mahatmaji gave me some instmerfors in con- 
nection with Ms correspondence. err. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

March of Repression.’ 

Then, at about n p.m., Mr. Vallabbhai Patel, the 
President of the Guzarat Provincial Congress Committee, 
came to the Ashram from the city (Ahmedabad) with a 
telegram, and roused Mahatmaji from his sleep. It was a 
message from Mr. Mahadev Desai. It informed Mahatmaji 
of the mighty wave of sympathy with Pandit Motilalji, 
Jawaharlalji and their comrades, that had been sweeping 
Allahabad. It struck a responsive chord in Mahatmaji’s 
breast, and with great enthusiasm he began a talk on the 
favourable posture of affairs and about the future programme 
of his work. The talk roused me from my sleep, and I sat 
up in my bed. On many a previous occasion, I sat up like 
this at night, but Mahatmaji had never noticed me, or had 
never said a word to me about it. But that day his happi- 
ness knew no bounds.* He said, rather unexpected!}' — 
"Why, Krighnadas? Are you not having sleep?” Ordi- 
narily, during my daily contacts I would find him quite 
grave and collected, and I was therefore not a little sur- 
prised to find him make the somewhat unexpected query. 
But the kindly tone of those words, and the manner of his 
asking, told me that the load of 1 his anxiety had somewhat 
lightened, and I made the modest reply — "No, I was 
sleeping, and I was roused by your talk.” That night I 
could not sleep any longer ; I only tossed about in my bed 
till quarter past two. The wave of the excitement that 
■was sweeping the country had begun to touch me also, 
and sway my mind and body. Nevertheless, I tried as far 
as possible to view things from the standpoint of an im- 
partial observer, and seek to determine my own duty 
■accordingly. 

Thus passed the 9th of December. The 10th also was 
packed with events ; but the news that came in the night 
was quite serious. .After the evening prayer, Mahatmaji 
went to Alimedabad on some public business. I had gone 
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to bed early. But I got up at balf past ten and found that 
Mahatmaji had returned from the city, and was in his bed 
sleeping. A little while after, the Ashram watchman 
came in with a messenger who had brought two telegrams 
from the Congress Office in the city. One was from 
BasantiDevi (Mrs. C. R. Das) saying — “Husband arrested," 
the other was from Mr. Jamnaial Bajaj. Not more than 
five minutes after the Congress messenger had left, a 
Telegraph Office peon put in an appearance. Mahatmaji 
himself signed his name and took delivery of the telegram. 
It was from Mrs. Saraladevi from Lahore — "Our house 
being searched present moment.” Ten minutes after this 
peon had left was ushered in another Telegraph peon. He 
had brought the following telegram from Mr. Shyama- 
sundar Chakravarty — “Messrs. Das, Azad, Sasmal, 
Padmaraj, Akram Khan arrested this evening.” After this 
I lost all appetite for sleep. At twelve midnight there 
arrived from the city Swami Satj-adeva, Mr. Mavlankar, 
then Secretary of the Guzarat Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, and Messrs. Dayalji and Kalyanji, two of the 
leading non-co-operators of Surat. Mahatmaji was sleep- 
ing, but being disturbed by their arrival he woke up. They 
were all eager to have an understanding of thetsituation as 
it was rapidly developing from day to day. The dis- 
cussion continued far into the night. 

Thousands of arrests took place all over the country 
after the arrest of Deshabandhu Das. In the course of a 
week after that incident,' in Bengal alone, the number of 
arrests went up to about two thousand. In Behar, Mr. Shafi, 
Babu Janakdhari Prasad, Babu Vindyeshwari Prasad and 
ten other prominent public men, with about a hundred and 
fifty volunteers, sought the hospitability of the Govern- 
ment prisons. At Delhi, Mr. Asaf Ali at the head of 54 
volunteers surrendered to the police. Khwaja Saheb at 
Aligarh, Aga Safdar Saheb, Dr. Satyapal, Gurubux Singh 
and others, all Congress leaders in the Punjab, did not 
flinch from doing their duty by the country and sacrificing 
themselves at the call of the Congress. The rank and 
file were not cowed down because of the arrest and imprison- 
ment of the leaders. In every town in Northern India a 
regular unending stream of volunteers peacefully flowed 
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into the gaols by disobeying the police and magisterial 
orders. The Government and the police were at their 
wit’s end, not knowing what to do with them. About tins 
time, while these arrests were going and hundreds on 
hundreds of volunteers, both leaders and their followers, 
were cheerfully offering themselves for arrest. His Excellency 
the Viceroy, Lord Reading, got “puzzled and perplexed,” 
and in a speech* in Calcutta gave expression to his perplexity 
in the following words : — 

“I confess, when I contemplate the activities of a section 
of the community, I find myself still, notwithstanding 
persistent study ever since 1 have been in India, puzzled 
and perplexed. I ask myself what purpose is served by 
flagrant breaches of the law for the purpose of challenging 
the Government and in order to compel arrest.” 

Mahatmaji’s reply to the Viceroy is to be found in 
“Young India,” and is well worth reproduction here : — 

"Bred in the atmq^phere of law-courts. Lord Reading 
finds it difficult to appreciate the peaceful resistance to 
authority. There are two ways open to the people, — the 
way of armed rebellion, and the way of. peaceful revolt. 
Non-co-op<jrators have chosen, some out of weakness, some 
out of strength, the way of peace, i.c., of non-violent 
suffering. If the people are not with them, they have at 
least the satisfaction of not having sold their freedom.”f 


* This speech was delivered by Lord Reading as a joint reply 
to addresses presented by the British Indian Association, Calcutta, 
and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. It was delivered 
in the second week of December, 1921. 
t "Young India," December 15, 1921. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Further Developments and Mahatmaji’s Joy— I. 

On the arrest of Deshabandhu Das on ioth December 
(1921) Mr. Shyamasunder Chakravarty was elected to 
take his place as President of the Congress and Khilafat 
Committees of Bengal. In a letter to Shyamasunder Babu 
about this time, Mahatmaji thus expressed his view of the 
political situation of Bengal. 

"It is a delightful thing to hear of these arrests ; two 
things are needed to ensure early establishment of Swaraj — 
a ceaseless stream of civil resisters, and a non-violent 
atmosphere. I hope that Bengal will lead in both these 
matters.” 

On nth December, news was received at the Ashram 
that Mahatmaji’s eldest son Harila 1 ! had been arrested in 
Calcutta. Mahatmaji was very pleased to hear the news, 
and at once sent a wire to Harilal expressing his satisfaction. 
Simultaneously, he sent the following urgent message to 
Devadas, his youngest son, at Allahabad —"You may 
court arrest any time — Bapu.” The news of Harilal’s 
arrest threw the whole Ashram into a state of joyous 
excitement, and men and women without exception were 
longing for the opportunity to offer themselves for arrest. 
It was clear to me that Mahatmaji’s precept and example 
had driven out of the minds of the Ashram people all fear 
of gaol-life. Ba’s example was inspiring. With justifiable 
pride she said — "I also have done three months with hard 
labour in South Africa,” and then she described the kind of 
work that she had to do in the gaol. In the course of my 
narrative, I have had occasion to mention the name of 
Professor Kripalani, the Director of the Gandhi Ashram, 
Benares. With regard to him we received a Benares tele- 
gram saying — “Professor Kripalani with fifteen Ashramites 
arrested — all calm.” Reading the wire Mahatmaji ex- 
claimed — "Good, just the thing expected.” On the 14th 
morning. Dr. Mahmud, Secretary to the Central Khilafat 
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Ahmedabad Congress. In this draft he recast and enlarged 
the old volunteer’s pledge adopted by the Working Com- 
_ mittee at their Bombay sitting (23rd November). Copies of 
the resolution were, according to his instruction, despatched 
by ns to all the principal non-co-operation leaders of the 
country. 

A very strong rumour had spread in Ahmedabad on the 
16th that Mahatmaji had been arrested. So in the evening 
many anxious people visited the Ashram with a view to 
get first-hand information. We were also given to under- 
stand that the rumour of arrest had caused a sudden fall 
to the tune of ten rupees in the piece-goods market. The 
influence of the Congress at the time was so great that it 
swayed the money-market, which remained unsteady for 
some days. According to the brokers of Bombay, so we 
were told, the public had been eagerly on the look out as to 
what decision might be taken by the ensuing session of the 
Congress at Ahmedabad. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Further Developments and Maiiatmaji’s Joy— II. 

Meanwhile the co-operating politicians of India, known 
as the Moderate Party of India, found themselves in a very 
difficult and delicate position. They saw that the Govern- 
ment had been pursuing a mad career of repression, and 
could hardly justify a policy of keeping quiet over the 
affair. They saw also the unbending attitude of the non- 
co-operators, who had shown themselves capable of a 
degree of self-suffering which the Moderate leaders had 
hardly anticipated. So alike, as they thought, in the 
interests of the Government as of the non-co-operators, 
they started negotiations on their own account to bring 
some sort of compromise or reconciliation between the two 
contending parties. *A considerable portion of these 
Moderates had also got frightened at the unprecedented 
awakening among the masses, and the degree of excitement 
prevailing among them. A certain landowner from 
Jubbulpur (C. P.) wired — "Situation extremely grave. 
Both sides equally determined. Undesirable happenings 
hot unlikely. Your responsibility serious. Round Table 
Conference advisable. Viceroj' also requested to hear.” 

To this Maliatmaji replied as follows — “Non-co-operators 
purely on (the) defensive. No Conference can do good 
unless Government penitent and prepared (to) recognise 
supremacy (of) public opinion — Gandhi." 

Another well-known gentleman wired to Maliatmaji 
from the Punjab — "Punjab situation extremely serious. 
Going immediately Calcutta.” 

The above gives but a faint picture of the panic and 
anxiety that had seized the Moderate politicians and their 
following. On the other hand, and in sharp contrast, we 
find the general body of the people intoxicated with the 
hope of winning Swaraj under Mahatmaji's leadership by 
means of uttermost sacrifice and suffering. It is beyond 
my power to give any adequate description of the wave of 
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hope, enthusiasm and joy that had been sweeping through 
the country. The fear of imprisonment had taken leave 
of the hearts of the people. Not only that, but gaol-life 
had become a mark of honour, and a coveted object to 
most. The late Maulana Abdul Bari, great Moslem divine 
of Lucknow, had sent from that town a long telegram to 
Mahatmaji on 15th December describing the political 
situation in that part of the country. The exuberance of 
hope and joy that Sowed through the whole of that telegram 
showed the prevailing feeling at the time. The full-text 
of the wire was as follows — 'Have come back from Hydera- 
bad to-day. I was very much pleased by the victorious 
spirit of Mauiavi Salamatullah and my other dearest 
Hindu-Muslim friends. 1 congratulate you on their arrest 
We are proud of the citizens of Lucknow and Allahabad 
for their patience, tolerance, orderly manner, unity of 
action, and obedience to Congress orders. The correct 
report about hartal, both in Lucknow and Allahabad, is 
that it was complete, and perfect non-violence prevailed. 
Have just seen Pandit Motilalji and Maulana Salamatnllah 
with their comrades in jail. All are cheerful and happy. 
Have just heard about your son s arrest. Hearty con- 
gratulations. Hopeful sign.” 

. Mahatmajis reply was couched in a vein of thankfulness 
to God at the hopefulness of the situation — "We have 
every reason (to) praise God for His mercy. Hope yon 
are well.” 

To propitiate the great gods, Yagnas or ceremonies of 
sacrifices are to be performed — such is the teaching of 
Hinduism. The greater the innocence of the sacrifices 
offered, the greater and speedier the result. The way of 
winning over vour adversary by means of sacrifice and 
suffering is the great teaching of the Yagnas. Mahatmaji 
was beginning to feel that the end of the great ceremony 
of “sacrifice” or Yagna he had inaugurated as High-priest 
for the liberation of the Motherland was drawing near. 
To hasten the result, he had been thinking of offering to 
the wrath of the Government some spotless “sacrifices.” 
In this connection he used to say every now and then- — 
“Why is not Mahadev getting arrested? It will give me the 
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greatest pleasure to hear that he has been arrested, and 
he will have some rest." So also when news came that 
Mr. Jairamdas of Sindh had been arrested on the 20th 
December, Mahatmaji felt exceedingly happy. On the 
same date, Maliadcv wired to say that the security of the 
"Independent” had been forfeited, and so if Mahatmaji 
agreed he would bring out a daily hand-written “Inde- 
pendent,” although he was expecting his own arrest every 
moment. Overjoyed at the news, Mahatmaji sent the 
following immediate reply to Mr. Dcsai — 

"Bravo, get as many volunteer copyists as possible. 
Multiply on Ronco. Give briefest news and informing 
article. * Daily volunteers to sell paper — Bapu.” 



CHAPTER XYIL 


COUNTRY UCvDEKGOEXG PRACTICAL TRAININ' G IN' SaTYA- 

GSAHA. 


sacrifice offered in their persons by the leaders was, 1 
XahatmajYs eyes, the most enduring contribution to tr 
national cause. The example they set of the spirit t. 
sacrifice, fearlessness, and contuse was besinnins to bectm.*: 


the terrors of gacl-life had cowed town the people. But 
the example of fearlessness set by the leaders drove awav 
fear from the hearts of their followers. The people hac 
hitherto borne with bowed heads tyranny, repression or 
insult heaped on them ; but now the time had come ftr 
them to stand with their heads erect, and not take thing.- 
lyir.g down. The awakened consciousness of self-respect 
had become general and the humiliation of foreign c cm:- 
nation had become so intolerable that even ladies came c-n: 
o: their seclusion to take part in the campaign of freedem 
lea by Mahatmaji. Above all, the people ‘had so tar 
entered into the secret of the kind of fight for which Ifahat- 
maji stood that they were able to stand their grouuc 
unperturbed, ar.d were not thrown oil their balance, kc-cpm? 
order and peace even when their honoured leaders, ar.d vi.at 
was mere, well-known and honoured ladies were being led 
gaol. From Mahatmaji's point o: view, tins was a cm at 
advance on the- country’s position, such as he had found 
curtng the Row! act .-'.citation cays, when the ropulcc- . 
unable to bear the spectacle o: Mahatma Gandhi 
arr-.-ted. had induireJ in unrestrained excesses. But - 
when honoured loaders wore being dapped in gaol, t>-- 
•'x.urnrle d s df-restraint whi'-b thv p-:cp-' : ' v '- * u 


<v ri <n 
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Mahatmaji an asset of incalculable value. For if the 
battle of Swaraj was to be won by Satyagralia, or the 
power of ' non-violence, this discipline of self-restraint 
through which the people were being put under the political 
violence of Lord Reading’s Government in the sacred name 
of Law and Order, was daily strengthening the power of the 
people to light to the finish, and correspondingly weakening 
the bureaucracy. By declaring the volunteer organisations 
as unlawful, and inaugurating a policy of wholesale and 
universal repression, the bureaucracy had forged new 
methods of laying violent hands on popular freedom ; but 
the net result of it was an increase of the people’s strength 
and their determination of will, and a gradual decline of 
the power of the bureaucracy. Mahatmaji was, therefore, 
feeling that if after this he should himself conduct his 
peaceful disobedience campaign in some circumscribed 
area, the people, who had gone through this sort of practical 
training in non-violence, would be able to give a good 
account of themselves, and make all violent efforts of the 
bureaucracy nugatory. The chains of Governmental law 
would be broken, and the chains of tyrannical violence would 
stand unmasked. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Settlement through Arbitrament of the Sword. 


Thus, with the growth of organised lawlessness by the 
Government, and a corresponding growth in the disciplined 
power and determination of the people to offer a peaceful 
resistance to such lawlessness, the issues were being daily 
and hourly joined. And as the struggle went on intensi- 
f\fng Mahatmaji’s feeling was that success was drawing 
nearer and nearer. Was this the secret of Mahatmaji’s 
joy? Was Mahatmaji estimating the nation’s good and 
evil in terms of victory* or defeat in this struggle? Ordi- 
narily, wherever there is a conflict of interest between two 
parties, victory means ohty gain achieved by one party, 
followed by, or resulting in, loss or destruction of the other 
side ; and vice versa. The ordinary man is anxious above 
all to add to his own happiness and prosperity, and, if 
necessary, at the expense of others ; to establish his views 
and opinions as against the views and opinions of his advers- 
ary ; and also generally not merely to rest content with mere 
self-preservation, i.e., the maintenance of mere self-interest, 
but in addition to attempt to aggrandise himself at the 
expense of others, that is, by means of exploitation of his 
weaker neighbours. The ordinary conflicts of the world, 
whether between man and man, or between nation and 
nation, generally take their rise from this desire for self- 
aggrandisement, this desire to exploit others, wherever 
possible. Not self-realisation but self-aggrandisement, 
whether individual, racial, national, creedal or communal, 
is the real object of many a fight, although waged in the 
name of Religion, Truth, Empire, Nationalism, Law, Order, 
and so forth. And when the real object is self-aggrandise- 
ment, however camouflaged, the end is sought to be attained 
by whatever means possible, whether it be force or fraud, 
whether it be terrorism and open war, or diplomatic cunning, 
and setting class against class. The need for resorting to 
violence for purposes of self-aggrandisement is thus ex- 
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plained, and Mahatmaji's creed of Ahimsa or non-violence, 
which is synonymous with self-suffering, is aimed at des- 
troying the spirit of self-aggrandisement, which makes for 
all conflict. 

The English haring obtained victory in such a conflict 
have succeeded in establisliing their supremacy in India, 
with the result that the interests of the children of the soil 
are necessarily subordinated and sacrificed to the interests 
of the ruling race. Here in the case of the English, the 
interests are those not of self-preservation, but of self- 
aggrandisement, which leads to exploitation. This exploita- 
tion by political masters naturally leads to the development 
of a sense of wrong in the victim when the latter begins 
to develop a sense of self-respect. Whence racial hatred 
and bitterness makes its appearance. The policy of 
British national self-aggrandisement at the expense of 
India has gradually roused in the Indian people a sense of 
collective consciousness, and a sense of collective wrong. 
This clash between tllb two mutually antagonistic national 
selves is gradually being developed into race-hatred. 

The Indian people although roused to a consciousness of 
being the. victim of wrong have not been able to vindicate 
their national self-interests in the usual violent way. 
But this resort to violent means even by way of self-pre- 
servation, although justified and justifiable, cannot be held 
as solving the whole problem. Judged by worldly standards, 
it is certainly not wrong to defend by force of arms one's 
individual or national interests as against the aggressor. 
Nevertheless, it is held that resort to force is to be avoided, 
if the dispute could be amicably settled, say, by means of a 
conference or by arbitration, or by reference to a law court. 
For the fundamental defect from which the settlement of 
conflicts by the arbitrament of the sword labours is that 
the conflict is not finally set at rest. Conflicts settled by a 
resort to arms know no ending, and cannot be ultimately 
kept within legitimate bounds. The adversary or enemy, 
even if he is in the wrong, may be kept down through 
coercion, but is not converted. The spirit of wrong-doing 
persists in him, and hence his submission to the logic of 
force implies and involves no “change of heart,” no sort of 
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“penitence” for the yrrong inflicted by him on his victim. 
Therefore, from the point of vievr of theory as vrell as 
practice, it is clear that force is ultimately no remedy.* 


*■ The following prononncenent by a living Zngiisr 

is TTOith reprod a c in e. — 


“Has vrar ever settled everynbin.,, 

contrary, left "behind it seeds of farrier mar? 

“Consider only lie vmrs ei tie past it 
Crimea, to nse tie phrase of a Ccnservari-e Prir 







CHAPTER XIX. 

Settlement through Satyagraha. 

But there may be another class of fight against the 
tyrant or exploiter which does not suffer from the limita- 
tions of a settlement effected through the arbitrament of 
the sword. This is the fight of Satyagraha; the fight par 
excellence, victory in which makes it possible for the down- 
trodden and the oppressed to rescue themselves from the 
clutches of the strong and the powerful, while at the same 
time turning away the power-intoxicated tyrant from his 
vicious ways — the way of self-aggrandisement and oppres- 
sion. The fight is throughout peaceful on the part of the 
victim of tyranny, but equally determined, he being 
prepared to suffer the utmost at* the hands of the violent 
adversary, but never to yield under his blows. This fight 
is brought to a finish when Truth and Justice are installed 
in their proper place, and at the conclusion the erstwhile 
enemy does no longer remain an enemy, but undergoes 
a change of heart and becomes a friend. 

In Mahatmaji's opinion, a Salyagrahi will engage in a 
non-violent fight with an oppressor for the preservation 
of his manhood, for tlic triumph of Truth and Justice, for 
the maintenance or assertion of what he considers to be his 
legitimate rights and interests. It is the cause of Truth 
and Justice which he has undertaken, and which might not 
be allowed to suffer at his hands. And, therefore, if he is 
able to vindicate such a cause, he would also be able to 
turn the evil-doer away from the path of evil, and effect a 
change of heart in him. Therefore, while carrying on the 
fight in such a spirit of righteousness, the civil resister, 
without wavering or cowering before the evil-doer, would 
be able to stand all the blows that may be hurled at him, 
and would even be able to lay down his life for the cause. 
Such is the kind of fight waged by a Satyagrahi. As the 
fight proceeds, the fury of the oppressor instead of abating 
would go on increasing ; and then would come the testing 

6 
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time for the Satvagrahi. If at this critical stage, the 
Satvagrahi without getting demoralised, or getting esciteu 
or provoked into retaliating measures, should make it to 
business to bear the full force of the onslaught, then th 
hour of his victorv would be drawing nearer and nearer. 
W this victory would mean the final assertion of his 
manhood, the triumph of Truth and Justice, and 
Stemntion of the oppressor. But unless the soldier in the 
cau^e of Truth and Justice is thoroughly trained and dis- 
ciplined in the art and practice of a non-violent warfare, 
hefe bound to go under. For it is to be remembered that fi 

without cheerfully submitting to the 0 PP r <-? sl °£’ { 

oonressed begins to bottle up his rage, and his spirit oi 
violence within his heart, the oppressor would alw^ rem 
afraid of a future retaliation, and there would be no r 
ciliation of hearts, such as would prevent a fresh o 
nf the struaale Thus oppression and retahation would g 
on fr aJ^SLg Adcious circle. On the other hand, if the 
fioiit is conducted in a non- violent spirit by e ul \ a tter 

fn other words, if without 

<r 0 es on putting up a valiant, determined fagtit, cetyii^ 
^st excesses of the oppressor, the oppressor h^sdf wo^d 
o cower and waver, feeling himself telpless. a 
would begin to feel like Lord Reading puzzled and P“ 

Sued to tie for reconciliation wordd tore ^ 

Then it would have become easy and po^rbie ior ^ 

evil-doer to desfet from the : path o Serf lan 



thin hSf^s™“ed before a h “S "Sfto 

couSer'ol to C )vMo P ef" iu toost a | % 

manner.* This ki nd of victory may fitly he sty lea 

■ • Read to this Section t«e totownw W 

Jlahatmaji.— Reading was confused when he said that 

••The Viceroy (Lord Reading! parliain ent unless it came h* 
Swaraj vooMhaveeom ft noosed to any substitute for 

% 5? S ?o S nS“SS there is a better and mote effect.' 
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victory” ; for while ordinarily a victory involves the defeat 
of one of the contending parties, this kind of victor}’ docs not 
lead to the loss, humiliation, or defeat of cither part}’. 

To express more fully the implications of this type of 
victory, Mahatmaji generally made use of the words ‘‘peni- 
tence'' and “change of heart” of the evil-doer. It is a 
matter for regret that Mahatmaji’s use of these terms led 
not only the Government but also some of our leaders of 
the moderate school to charge him with a desire to ‘‘humi- 
liate" the Government. But they ought to have under- 
stood that the Government could have no truer friends 
than those, who, by quietly submitting to all the punish- 
ments that were inflicted upon them, were trying for no 
other result than rousing and quickening the conscience of 
their rulers so that they might feel what course of grievous 
wrong they had been pursuing in regard to the Indian 
people. 


substitute for the sword? and that is Civil Disobedience. It is 
daily becoming clear that Civil Disobedience will afford the course 
of suffering through which India must pass before she comes to her 
own." (“Young India", 5th January, 1922). And again, — 'pThc 
late President Kruger when he with a handful of his undisciplined 
countrymen hurled his ultimatum against the British Empire, 
said he would stagger humanity. I-Ic meant that he would sacrifice 
every Boer, man, woman and child, and leave not a single Boer 
heart to subdue. And England yielded when she was tired of 
"concentration camps" in which Boor women and _ children died 
like flics. I l:now for certain that it is not legal subtleties, discussions 
on academic justice or resolutions of Councils and Assemblies that 
will give us What we want. We shall have to stagger humanity 
even as South Africa and Ireland have been obliged to- Only 
instead of repeating South African and Irish histories, Non-co- 
opcratirs .<re learning from the living examples of these two nations 
the art of spilling their own blood without spilling that of their 
opponents. Councils arc no factories for stouthcarts, and freedom 
is miasma without stout hearts to defend it." (“Young India", 15th 
December, 1921). 



CHAPTER XX. 

Secret of Mahatuaji’s Joy. 

Mahatma ji was, therefore, filled with j‘05 7 at the news of 
the arrest of the leaders on all sides. Here for the first 
time, without his having to work for it, appeared before him 
a situation so devoutty wished for by a Satyagrahi. The 
hour had struck, and the Non-co-operators must not be 
found wanting at this critical juncture. Therefore, how 
to keep the movement in the straight but narrow’ path of 
non-violence, so that they might neither cow-er nor w’ayer, 
nor get provoked into violence, — such became the object 
of his effort and care. Therefore, at this time when the 
Government had been hurling their shafts at the non-co- 
operating resisters, Mahatmaji felt it necessary to reiterate 
and re-emphasise the full meaning c of warfare by way of 
Sat} 7 agraha in words full of strength, and full of hope. 
Thus: — 

“In the moment of our trial and our triumph let me 
declare my faith. I believe in loving my enemies; I 
believe in non-violence as the only remed} 7 open to the 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians, and the 
Jews of India. I believe in the power of suffering to meet 
the stoniest heart. We must by our conduct demonstrate 
to every Englishman that he is as safe in the remotest 
comer of India as he professes to feel behind the machine 
gun. 

“By non-violent non-co-operation we seek to conquer 
the wrath of the English administrators and theirsupporters. 
We must love them, and pray to God that thej* might have 
wisdom to see what appears to be their error. It must be 
the prayer of the strong, and not of the weak. In °ur 
strength must we humble ourselves before our Maker.”* 

From w’hat we have seen, the w 7 ar of Satyagraha is won 
only b} 7 the pressure of innocent suffering and determined 


* “Young India”, December 8th, 1921. 
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had been fast approaching when it would be possible to 
place before the sceptical world the example of political 
Swaraj won by the power of non-violence, and of the moral 
conversion of the wrong-doer from the ways of violence to 
the ways of peace. 



•part ii 




CHAPTER I. 

Moderates Favour Negotiation with Government. 

Tht.* general body of the people were not cowed down 
by i he bureaucratic campaign of repression, although the 
strain was getting heavier every day. That strain was all 
the easier for them to bear because of the spirit of undaunted 
resistance displayed by the workers and leaders. The 
jov and enthusiasm of the people knew no bounds at the 
sight of a regular campaign of defensive individual civil 
disobedience carried on by the Non*co*operators in assertion 
of their fundamental rights of free association and free 
meeting. 

But the situation from the Moderate point of view was 
anything but desirable. For the orgy of bureaucratic 
lawlessness on the one hand, and the determined resistance 
of the Non-co-operators on the other, both pursued on 
an organised scale, represented a posture of affairs loo pain- 
ful and Cjjnbarrassing to the Moderate mind. For the 
whole political lives of politicians of the Moderate school 
of thought had been spent in co-operating with the Govern- 
ment, and expressing their dissent, where that was un- 
avoidable, by means only of wordy protests or formal peti- 
tions. But here the protests of the Non-co-operators went 
beyond vvonjjs and petitions, thus giving the Government 
an opportunity of making the people feel the edge of the 
Government sword. This, of course, had the effect of show- 
ing the Government up and exposing its true character. 
But the barbarities and illegalities of the Government 
methods directed against the Non-co-operators were of such 
outrageous character that they shocked the Moderate 
conscience, the conscience of the non-official protagonists 
of Law and Order. 

Nor could the Moderates countenance the method of 
agitation for which the Non-co-operators stood. For 
Mahatmaji's programme of direct action, however dignified, 
as they thought, t with the epithet of non-violent, they had 
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a rooted disbelief. The belief ingrained in their nature in a 
constitutionalism, which would secure for India her en- 
franchisement at the hands of British masters, made them 
look askance at Mahatmaji’s brand of politics. India 
must and could make political progress along lines laid down 
bv the British Government from time to time, and ultimate } 
achieve co-equal partnership with them,— -such was their 
fundamental creed. And the idea of flying in the face of the 
Government, even when the latter was most arbi D 
and tyrannical, was altogether foreign to their scheme 
political thought. Thus, the inauguration of a programme 
of direct action (however non-violent), was m their ey 
not only unconstitutional, but also revolutionary, 
charac ter 

The constitutional incapacity of the Moderates to 
appreciate the non-co-operationist method of p 
agitation was strengthened by another circumstance . in 
their view, the need for non-co-operation had not ansen. 
The country was in no such desperate plight as 
the adoption of a policy of withdrawal °**Pg*K 
from the Government an absolute necessity. The orthoao 
method of seeking to influence the Government by means 
'of argumentative protests, although accompanied u> 
co-operation, had not in their view yet proved to 
broken reed. 

But above all, the Moderate Party had become nervou 
at the general awakening among the masses, as 
of the non-co-operation movement. And so when i Mahtf 
maji had begun seriously to prepare th ° *° iwid 

campaign of mass Civil Disobedience, cons stand 

them. They had not the courage to take a . defiant . st ^ 
against Mahatmaji and the prevailing publi I of 
For that would have utterly discredited the .^,”| r t ^? t ^ c tj on 
the general body of the people, and ensured tl . to 
as an independent political party, able and c p 
' influence public opinion. 

The position of the Moderates, therefore, under 
circumstances was one of extreme delicac}, iff - - 
and embarrassment. What line of action were the> ? 
pu'sii" at this critical juncture of the countrj s aft* 
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Could tiu-v lend their countenance to the orgy of lawlessness 
organised by the Government, and their policy of throwing 
thousands upon thousands of Non-co-operators into prison? 
They could not ; and the Government noted it, and made a 
grievance of it. "Rally the Moderates," as against the 
Indian extremists of the day, was the famous cry of Lord 
MorJey. The same policy was continued throughout and 
had proved successful. And so when the movement of 
non-co-operation reared its head, the Government belief 
in the same policy led to the application of the same doctrine 
to combat non-co-operation. The Moderates had hitherto 
willingly lent themselves to the success of that policj'. 
But now they received a shock at the barbarities and illegal- 
ities committed by the Government in pursuance of a policy 
of ruthless repression. Again, although in sympathy with 
the Government in their difficulties, they felt themselves 
unable to witness with composure the sight of thousands 
upon thousands of Non-co-operators being cast into gaol 
under circumstances ior which they had not bargained. 
But could they pursue a policy of active sympathy with 
their non-co-operating countrymen, the victims of Govern- 
mental lawlessness? They could not. That was another 
source of* embarrassment. For, then their action would 
have been construed as identification with the non-co- 
operation ideal and the programme of non-co-operation. 
In the circumstances, as a middle course, and also with a 
view to safeguard their political existence as a party, the 
policy that commended itself to them was the policy of 
playing the role of intermediaries, t'.c., of peace-makers 
and negotiators between the Government and their non- 
co-operating countrymen. 

The political situation as it had developed about the 
middle of December, 1921, was at the time ably reviewed by 
that leading Moderate daily, “The Leader", of Allahabad. 
Here are certain extracts from it which give a sort of pen- 
picture of the state of things, and give expression also to the 
reaction produced by Governmental policy on the Moderate 
mind. 

"The general political situation in the country is over- 
cast. The new§ of the arrest of prominent non-co-operating 
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leaders and workers is coming. The list is swelling. One 
thing the Government should never forget in its conscious- 
ness of power is that there is a general awakening of the 
people and that no section of the population, whether it 
“belongs to the category of Co-operators or Non-co-operators, 
or Constitutionalists, or Direct Actionist is free from the 
stirring of heart ; and that behind the movement of 
Sir. Gandhi is the support of an overwhelming section of 
the population in various degrees ; and that probably few 
will welcome the striking down of \yhat may be described 
as the militant arm of Indian nationalism. Let it be 
•controlled, guided, and restrained b}^ suitable means. But 
any attempt to crush it out of existence by physical force 
would end in dismal failure, and will recoil in a variety of 
wa3's in the field of government. Force can overawe a 
people for sometime, but it cannot be a lasting remedy for 
political ills.” 

And, again, — "We have ever stood for peace and goodwill 
all round ; and we have opposed^ the non-co-operation 
movement because we feel that it was not paving the way 
to peace. But the acceptance in deadly earnest of its chal- 
lenge of war by Government means the clash of two un- 
reasoning forces which must lead to a great tragedy unless 
powerful intervention comes from some unexpected quarter 
and converts the challenge to a handshake. Before the 
strife proceeds further a supreme effort should be made to 
Avert the calamity that threatens the country. 



CHAPTER II 

Mahatmaji’s Reading of the Situation. 

It is clear that between Mahatmaji and the Moderates 
there were fundamental differences of outlook in political 
matters. But hitherto there had been no occasion for direct 
conflict. But with the . advent of the N. C. O. movement 
they became painfully manifest. We require to understand 
how the same set of political facts affected Mahatmaji and 
the Moderate political school in such contradictory manner. 
The fundamental differences may be shortly stated. The 
Moderate politicians as a class had an implicit belief that as 
a political weapon the method of direct action could be 
replaced by the method of negotiations with Government. 
Secondly, according to them, the method of non-violent 
action pitted against tli8 method of organised State violence 
(when the Government chose to be aggressive, and to lend 
itself to methods of lawlessness), involved too much sacrifice 
and suffering for the protagonists of direct action. Hence, 
a shorter way to success was necessary, and must be pre- 
ferred. Therefore, when Lord Reading, as the Moderates 
thought, was prepared to hold, or could be persuaded by 
them to hold a Round Table Conference, and as the whole 
case for which the Non-co-operators had been fighting 
could be made the subject-matter of negotiations at that 
Conference, it were folly not to call off the boycott of the 
Prince’s visit, and suspend all "essential non-co-operation 
activities,” which meant all preparations for the inaugura- 
tion of mass Civil Disobedience intended to enforce the 
Triple Demand of the Congress.* 

Mahatmaji's case, however, was that all the Moderate 
leaders' belief in a Round Table Conference under the bene- 
volent leadership of the Viceroy had its root in a correspond- 
ing belief in the bona fides of Lord Reading and his Govern- 
ment. Here, he fundamentally differed from the Moderates. 

* This refers to the redress of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs, 
and the settlement pf the question of Swaraj for India. 
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In the first place, Mahatmaji had ample reasons to distrust 
Lord Reading and his Government. His Excellency had 
persisted in bringing over to India His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales in spite of the growing unrest and discontent 
in the country, and against the declared wishes of the 
Indian people as represented by the Congress. Further, 
Mahatmaji and Congressmen saw that "under cover of the 
Prince’s visit, Lord Reading wanted to make the hold of 
the rulers tighter and to demonstrate that under their 
benign administration the whole of India was happj* and 
contented."* "If his Royal Highness came or could come 
without official patronage and the protecting wings of the 
Government of the day, Mahatmaji would extend the 
heartiest welcome to him. But being the heir to a consti- 
tutional monarch, the Prince’s movements would be regu- 
lated and dictated by the ministers, no matter how much 
the dictations majr be concealed beneath diplomatically 
polite language.”! Mahatmaji's distrust of Lord Reading 
and his Government is further expressed in the following 
trenchent criticism of their conduct — “You cannot have it 
both ways. It is true that under a constitutional monarchy, 
the Royalty was above politics. But you cannot send the 
Prince on a political visit for the purpose of- making a 
political capital out of him, and then complain that those 
who will not play your game do not know constitutional 
usage. The Prince’s visit is not for pleasure. The wish is 
to consolidate and strengthen a power that spells mischief 
for India. With the knowledge that India was bleeding 
at heart, the Government of India should have told His 
Majesty’s ministers that the moment was inopportune for 
sending the Prince. It is adding insult to injury to bring 
the Prince and through his visit to steal honours and 
further prestige for a Government that deserves to b e 
dismissed with disgrace. The ministers and the Indian 
Government show their disloyalty by making the Prince 
a cat’spaw of their deep political game.”J How deep- 
rooted was Mahatmaji’s distrust of Lord Reading and his 
Government may be illustrated by the following further 


* “Young India,” July 2i, 1921. 
t “Young India," August 4, 1920. 
j "Young India,” August 4, 1920. 
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•exposure of the constitutional bogey trotted out by the 
Viceroy in defence of his conduct : — 

“I repeat that Non-co-operators have nothing against 
the Prince as a man. But he cannot be divested of the office 
he holds. Whilst it is true that the King and his heirs do 
not actively meddle in the affairs of the State (which is a 
•convenience for the State), he is as effective a representative 
of the existing system of Government as the most meddle- 
some Prime Minister or Viceroy. I am disposed to think 
that as a supporter of the institution he is more effective 
by reason of his isolation. If the Prince comes, he will 
not come to bless the Non-co-operators or the cause, but 
to sing the song of praise for a Government which is res- 
ponsible for the dishonour of the Punjab, for breach of 
faith with the Mussalmans, for forcing the drink traffic 
•on India, for impoverishing her, and for so emasculating 
her that she almost thinks that she must remain in slavery 
for an unthinkable time. In my humble opinion the 
projected visit will bo*an insult added to injury.”* 

And, again, apart from the political object of the 
Prince’s visit, was not the malafides of the Government 
proved to the hilt when they sought to introduce a reign of 
lawlessness in order to make the visit serve its object? 
Was not this, argued Mahatmaji, an additional indication 
of sin on the part of Lord Reading's Government, which as 
events proved, shook the faith of even the Co-operating 
Moderates, and the ardent constitutionalists, in the Govern- 
ment. “The chosen leaders of the people,” says Mahatmaji 
writing about this time,f “are being put away so that 
the latter may accept the lead of the Government, and so 
that there may be no hartal on the day of the Prince's 
entry into the various provinces.” And that prince of 
Moderates, the great upholder of Law and Order, the 
Rt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Shastry, had to confess the very same 
thing at a great Liberal Conference convened at Bombay. { 
It must, therefore, be admitted that Mahatmaji’s utter dis- 


* “Young India,” 6th July, 1921. 
f "Young India," 8 tli December ,1921* 
j On 6th May, 1922. 
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beiief in the sincerity of Lord Reading and his Government 
was thoroughly well-founded. 

Therefore, on all these grounds, and especially on the 
ground of the suppression of the primary 7 right of free 
association and free meeting by Lord Reading, and of the 
orgy of organised lawlessness that followed in its wake, 
Mahatmaji felt that the Government of Lord Reading was 
thoroughly insincere and aggressively hostile to the people, 
and that, therefore, negotiations with that Government, 
as suggested by the Moderates, were bound to prove 
abortive, if not worse. 



CHAPTER III. 

Mahatmaji Tackles the Moderates. 

Thus, the political situation became complicated. 
Between the Government and the Non-co-operators headed 
and led by Mahatma Gandhi, there interposed a third party 
— the party of the Moderate politicians. As we have seen, 
the latter party felt themselves out of tunc with both the 
Government’s, and the Non-co-operator’s methods ; and 
they intervened in order that the war may not be carried 
to the bitter end, resulting cither in the overthrow of one or 
the other of the combatants, or in a state of disorder and 
confusion in the country. The Moderate leaders knew 
that the}' had no real hold over the Government ; but they 
allowed themselves to believe that if they could bring 
sufficient pressure to beai*upon Mahatmaji, it was just pos- 
sible that he might forego his policy of a stand-up fight 
with the Government of Lord Reading, and pursue the 
more peaceful and less hazardous path of negotiations with 
the Government. Not “Direct Action” but “Negotiations” 
was their slogan. For in their view, Mahatmaji’s object 
could be achieved by the less arduous path of overtures. 
Their belief was that Lord Reading could be won over to 
the idea of a settlement through a Round Table Conference ; 
and the only question was whether Mahatma Gandhi could 
be persuaded to give up his fighting attitude and meet the 
Government half-way. 

The protagonists of a Round T able Conference, however, 
did not find their task too easy for them when they seriously 
came to tackle it. They discovered to their dismay that 
Mahatmaji had begun to distrust the Viceroy’s professions 
of sympathy. They found also to their dismay that 
although in Mahatmaji’s view the promoters of the scheme 
of negotiations were thoroughly sincere, he had no doubt 
in his mind that they were on the wrong track, and pur- 
suing a wrong, and even mischievous, policy. Mahatmaji 
was satisfied that all negotiations with Lord Reading would 

7 
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in the end prove abortive. Mahatmaji’s clear conviction 
was that the Government of Lord Reading and not the 
Non-co-operators were on the war-path. The Government 
were the aggressors, and the Non-co-operators were on the 
defensive. Therefore, the Government was suspect ; and 
Mahatmaji’s view was that unless the promoters of the 
negotiations were not sufficiently circumspect, they would be 
easily outmanouevred by the Government and made to 
play the latter's game. 

All the same Mahatmaji did not object to a Round 
Table Conference, if Lord Reading wanted one ; or if the 
Moderates could persuade the Viceroy to agree to it. But 
if he agreed to the holding of a Conference, he must do 
nothing that would jeopardise the interests of the country. 
In the first place, he would willingly attend such a Conference, 
whatever its worth, in his individual capacity. But he 
must not commit the Congress or the general body of Non- 
co-operators before-hand to any resolutions of the confer- 
ence. There was danger of the ‘Non-co-operators playing 
into the hands of the Government, if they accepted such a 
conference on their part. Mahatmaji argued within himself 
in this wise : — "The calling off of the hartal on the occasion 
of the Prince’s visit was the first thing on‘ which Lord 
Reading had set his heart. If he succeeded in breaking 
the back of the Congress boycott of the Prince’s visit, he 
would have succeeded in the first round of the game. Th' 1 
promulgation of the Criminal Law Amendment Act leading 
to the suspension of the primary right of free association 
and free meeting, and the orgy of organised lawlessness that 
followed was intended by Lord Reading to cow down th< 
non-co-operating public into submission, and ensure, u 
possible, the nullifying of the Congress boycott. If 
would he not be playing the Government’s game, if h‘ 
called off *the hartal and suspended all "essential non-co- 
operation activities*'* on the off-chance of an undcfin* 1 ** 
Round Table Conference being held on some future un- 
defined date, and on undefined terms, and on the off- chance 
also of its not proving abortive? And. lastly, what 
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the prospect of the leaders being able to enforce the ultimate 
terms of settlement, if indeed a settlement was arrived at 
on paper?’ 

'Nor would the withdrawal of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, which had set the ball rolling, be any real gain 
"to the people, inasmuch as this Act, specially designed to 
combat a wholly different set of contingencies, was here 
wrongfully set in motion against the Non-co-operators 
with a view to demoralise and cow them down into submis- 
sion. Therefore, before the country could commit itself 
to a Round Table Conference what was absolutely necessary 
was to be assured that they were not going into Lord 
Reading’s parlour to be trapped. In other words, the 
primary question according to Mahatmaji was to test 
and be assured of the bonafides of Lord Reading’s Govern- 
ment in the first instance. For offers of friendly Conference 
from the Government, even if the ‘Moderate’ negotiations 
succeeded in drawing forth such offers, could in the cir- 
cumstances of the case t>e mere acts of diplomacy intended 
to outmanouevre both the Moderates and the Non-co- 
operators.’ 

Mahatmaji’s distrust of the Government was accen- 
tuated by another circumstance. He saw that the Govern- 
ment, although directly guilty of launching the offensive 
against the Non-co-operators, had no scruples to charge the 
latter with being the aggressors, and on that plea had 
.called upon them to suspend their activities, although these 
were wholly defensive in their character and meant to ward 
off the bureaucratic attacks. If so, what value could one 
attach to the ‘Governmental professions of friendliness? 
And what guarantee was there that a Round Table Confer 
ence of a wholly undefined character, undefined in respect 
of time, terms and personnel should not prove a snare and 
a delusion, after the hartal had been called off, and essential 
Non-co-operation activities, namely, preparations for the 
ultimate launching of a campaign of mass Civil Disobedi- 
ence to enforce the "Triple Demand” of the Congress 
be suspended ? Would that not be plajdng the Govern- 
ment’s game? 

Mahatmaji thus made his position clear; but the 
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Moderate leaders did not feel quite convinced. Their 
failure to look at the problem from Mahatmaji’s angle was 
due to the fact that they had no doubt about the bonafides 
of Lord Reading. Hence the Moderate politicians under 
the inspiration and leadership of Pandit Madan Mohan Mal- 
aviya tried to bring as much moral pressure on Mahatmaji 
as possible, in order that he might be brought over to their 
side, and persuaded to call off the hartal and suspend 
“essential Non-co-operation activities.” But Mahatmaji 
held his ground : and his tenacity was misconstrued at the 
time by the leading Moderate negotiators as amounting 
almost to unreasonableness and obstinacje Nevertheless, 
as we shall see in the next succeeding chapter, when Mahat- 
maji found that some of his own trusted lieutenants in gaol 
had taken a mistaken view of the situation, having been 
won over to the Moderate’s point of view, he found that 
it had become necessary to do something more than merely 
saying ‘Nay’ to the Moderates. He found it necessary, 
in fact, to put forward certain proposals or terms of his own 
to supplement those that had been placed before him. The 
supplementary terms were intended to test the bonafides 
of Lord Reading’s Government, and if accepted by the latter 
would have gone a great way to prove that the Government 
realty wanted a settlement. But Lord Reading failed to 
pass the test, and the negotiations broke down on Mahat- 
maji’s supplementary proposals. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Mahatmaji faces Opposition. 

Mahatmaji’s refusal to accept the proposals of the 
Moderate leaders of withdrawing opposition to the Prince's 
welcome and suspending "essential non-co-operation 
activities" under certain contingent circumstances made the 
situation, from the point of view of the Moderates, very 
accute indeed. Mahatmaji was then at Sabarmati working 
heart and soul for the success of the Ahmedabad session of 
the Congress, which was going to be held in less than a 
fortnight's time. Pandit Malaviyaji, on his part, had come 
down from Benares to Calcutta, and was busy organising 
Bengal opinion in favour of an immediate withdrawal of 
the boycott of the Prinse’s welcome, pending consideration 
of vital issues by a Round Table Conference. He inter- 
viewed Mr.. C. R. Das and Maulana Abul ICalam Azad, 
two of the leading Bengal non-co-operating leaders, who 
had been -.arrested and lodged in the Presidency gaol, 
Calcutta. As the result of conversations with Pandit 
Malaviya, Mr. Das and Maulana Azad sent from the gaol 
a joint wire to Mahatmaji at Sabarmati. In that message 
they pressed Mahatmaji to call-off the boycott on condition 
of the Government’s agreeing in the first place to withdraw 
the orders under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, the 
Act, namely, that had been set in motion to strangle the 
movement of boycott. In other words, the boycott was 
to be called off on condition of the release only of those 
Non-co-operators, who, like Messrs. Das and Azad, had been 
thrown into the prison ostensibly under that Act. There 
was also another condition for the lifting of the boycott, 
namely, that the Government must agree to hold a Round 
Table Conference with the leaders for the settlment of all 
outstanding issues. This joint message, proceeding as it 
did from two of his most trusted and distinguished lieu- 
tenants, one a Hindu and the other a Muslim, came as a 
surprise to Mahatmaji. But he did not swerve an inch 
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from the position he had taken up, rooted as he was in his 
belief that the Vicero}*'s professions of friendliness to the 
people were a camouflage. But he now clearly saw that 
among some at least of his trusted and able co-adjutors, 
there was not the same robust faith as he had in the need 
for a vigorous and exclusive concentration on the prosecu- 
tion of the movement. He saw that their faith in negotia- 
tions with the Government of Lord Reading was also a 
factor in the situation. How to win over these lieutenants 
of his to Ins own point of view became now a problem with 
Mahatmaji. He realised that the distinguished abhors of 
the proposal had been labouring under a delusion as to the 
real purposes of the Government. So in his telegraphic 
answer he conveyed to them his willingness to call-cfi the 
hartal, provided the Government could be made to accept 
two definite conditions or terms which he formulated, 


supplementing the conditions laid down in the joint message. 
These were such as the Viceroy, if he was not in a mood to 
dictate but genuinely desired to ai^ive at a settlement with 
the Non-co-operators as the result of an honest Conference, 
could have no reasonable ground to reject. These stipu- 
lations in Mahatmaji’s view, would furnish an acid test of 
the bonafides of Lord Reading and his Government. There- 
fore, their rejection b)’ him would be a real eye-opener to 
those non-co-operating leaders who did not share Mahat- 
maji’s thorough-going distrust of Lcrd Reading, and who 
had therefore been insisting on the immediate eallirg-efi 
of the Prince’s boycott with a view to pave the path of 
negotiations with the Government. 

How did Mahatmaji propose to test the bcnafrdcsof the 
Government? Firstly, it was clear to him as ncen-day 
that the withdrawal of the Criminal Law Amendment .Act, 
in response to the calling-off of the boycott of the Frircc’s 
visit, wouid be not merely no real preof of the bcr.nfrdcs 
of the Government, but in the circumstances would 1 a 
triumph of a crooked bureaucratic strategy. I‘cr 
setting in motion of that Act whereby all vo3unt< rr organi- 
sation? were rendered unlawful had aimed at rr.e great 


objective. — the nullifying of the Ccnpnss boycott tl.routv. 
the tff'*ctual cowing down of the Non-co-opcratcrr , r.r.d 
th'ir disbandment and dispersal. That, that was (be real 
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.objective of the Act, as also the policy of organised law- 
lessness that followed in its wake, is admitted even by the 
leading representatives of the Moderate Party. These are 
the words of the Rt. Hon'blc Srinivasa Shastri* at Bombay 
addressing a Liberal Conference : — 

"He did not think that there was any one there who 
desired it (the visit of the Prince of Wales) enthusiastically. 
He certainly did not. He counselled against the visit as 
long as he could. But the visit came ; and what happened 
when the boycott of that visit was proclaimed by the 
Non-co-operators? The result was that the Government 
in order to make it a success against this opposition had to 
use all their arms in their control. They used all the re- 
pressive laws they could think of. The result was that 
even the Liberal public and the Moderate parly stood out 
of that co-operation with Government in all that went to 
maintain law and order for which they had previously 
pledged their word."j- 

Therefore, the contingent withdrawal of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, contingent, that is, on a corresponding 
withdrawal of the Congress boycott, — an Act the arbitrary 
application of which had rendered all lawful volunteer 
association^ unlawful, and which had the distinct political 
objective of nullifying the Congress boycott as if by a 
Governmental fiat, — would be triumph of a crooked and 
cunning official strategy, and never a real proof of the 
bonafides of the Government. 

What then would constitute a real test of the bonafides 
of the Government? Mahatma ji said that if the Govern- 
ment, who were the real aggressors in their crusade against 
the Non-co-operators, sincerely desired a settlement by way 
of a Round Table Conference, they should in the first instance 
give evidence of that sincerity by not merely agreeing 
to the release of the Criminal Law Amendment Act pri- 
soners, but also by consenting to the release of other 
Non-co-operators, who without being guilty of actual 


* At present Agent to the Government of India in South Africa, 
t Presidential speech at the First Bombay Provincial Liberal 
Conference held at the Cowasji Jebangir Hall on 6th May, 1922. 
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violence had been unwarrantably locked up in gaol. If 
they agreed to that, then, Mahatmaji thought, it could be 
reasonably argued that the withdrawal of the Congress 
bo3 7 cott of the Prince’s visit was not the Government’s 
only or primary objective ; but that in addition the Govern- 
ment had undergone a change of heart, and renouncingtheir 
attitude of aggression towards the people had become 
sincerely anxious for a settlement with their representatives. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Futwa Prisoners. 

Among the body of Non-co-operators, who had been 
thrown into prison without being guilty of violence or 
incitement to violence, were a certain small number, known 
as the Futwa prisoners.* On 8th July, 1921, a session of 
the All-India Khilafat Conference was held at Karachi in 
Sindh ; and amongst those who were present, or took part 
in the proceedings, were Maul ana Mahomed Ali (who 
presided), Maulana Shaukat Ali, Dr. ICitchlew, and a large 
body of Ulemas, or Moslem divines, besides a Shankara- 
charya, i.c., head of well-known Hindu religious organisa- 
tion or fraternity. A certain Resolution embodying a 
declaration of Islamic Law regarding military service under 
the Government was^passed by the Karachi Conference. 
The result of it was that by the orders of the Bombay 
Government a certain number of leading Moslems present 
at the Conference, including Maulanas Mahomed Ali and 
Shaukat ’Ali and Dr. Kitchlcw along with the Shankara- 
charya, were arrested and prosecuted under several sections 
of the Indian Penal Code. The more serious charges against 
them, or some of them, including Maulanas Mahomed Ali 
and Shaukat Ali, were “criminal conspiracy, promoting 
enmity against Government and attempting to seduce 
Moslem trtfops from their allegiance to the Government.” 
The rest were not so serious, but were minor charges. They 
were acquitted of all the principal charges ; but were found 
guilty of having committed one or more of the minor 
offences, and sentenced on 1st November 1921 by the 
Sessions Court at Karachi to a term of two years imprison- 
ment. ■ , 

Such is the history of what are known as the Futwa 
prisoners. They were thrown into prison not for having 

* A Futwa is a judicial pronouncement or decree issued by 
learned Doctors of Islamic Law, known as Ulemas, on-the duties of 
Moslems on particular occasions and under particula ' -tances. 
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committed any actual acts of violence, or having incited 
others to violence, but for having expressed in terms of 
Islamic Law a particular view regarding the propriety 
or otherwise of military service for Moslems in the particular 
circumstances in which the Indian Moslems had been placed 
at the time by the acts of the British Government. The 
effect on the country of the arrest of the Futwa prisoners 
was instantaneous. The offence for which the Ali Brothers, 
Dr. Kitchlew and their compatriots were then being prose- 
cuted was repeated by thousands of people from a thousand 
platforms, and public manifestoes repeating the offence 
began to be signed and issued. In particular on 4th October 
rgai, forty-seven leading Non-co-operators, Hindu, Moslem, 
Parsi, Christian, representing the different Provinces 
who met at Bomba}* 1 under the presidentship of Mahatma 
Gandhi, issued a manifesto over their signatures affirming, 
each in his individual capacity, the position taken up by the 
Moslem leaders, and for which they had been specially 
selected for prosecution by the Government of Bombay. 

Even before this, and some tinfe after the holding of 
the Karachi Conference, an all-India association of Moslem 
divines known as the Jamiat-ul-Ulema had met at Delhi 
and passed a resolution embodying the same principles as 
had been laid down by the Karachi resolution. '"A leaflet 
in the form of Futwa signed by five hundred Ulemas of the 
Jamiat was alleged by the Government to have been 
printed, published and circulated among Moslem troops. 
The leaflet was pronounced by Maulana Mahomed Ali 
as a forgery. He further said before the Sessions Court at 
Karachi during the course of the trial of himself and his 
compatriots: — "It is for the first time in my life that I 
saw the leaflet here. In fact, it was for the first time in 
my life a little while ago that I came to know of this Futwa 
of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema on this matter, though I knew of 
their resolution at Delhi." 

Immediately after the issue of the signed Bombay 
manifesto the Congress Working Committee at its sitting 
in that city supported the Karachi Khilafat Conference 
resolution in the following terms : — 

"The Working Committee congratulates the Ali Brothers 
and their comrades upon their prosecution, and having 
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considered the Karachi Khilafat Conference resolution 
regarding military service under Government, the Working 
Committee is of opinion that the resolution virtually 
re-affirms the principle laid, down by the Congress at its 
special session in Calcutta and its ordinary session last year." 

Similarly also, as soon as the Bombay Manifesto of the 
leaders had been published, distinguished representatives 
of the people who could not attend the Bombay Conference 
sent urgent appeals to Mahatmaji to have their names 
inserted as signatories. He refers to them in the following 
terms in "Young India” (October 20, 1921). 

"Telegrams and letters have poured in upon me from 
Mr. C. R. Das downwards authorising me to insert their 
signatures to the manifesto on the Karachi resolution. I 
am not announcing all the names because I hold it to be 
unnecessary. It was a demonstration to show that the 
Moslem divines were not the only ones who held it sinful to 
serve the present Government, and the Ali Brothers and their 
co-accused were not tlie only persons to approve of the 
Karachi Resolution. The others will sign the manifesto 
if the Government will graciously honour the signatories 
with arrest and imprisonment." 

The Bombay Government, which had issued a commu- 
nique explaining their reasons for proceeding against the 
AU Brothers and others in connection with the Karachi 
resolution, now thought it prudent to preserve a discreet 
silence over the commission all over the country of precisely 
the same kind of offence for which the Karachi “offenders" 
had been arrested and were being prosecuted. 

Mahatmaji in considering what would be the acid test 
of the bonafides of Lord Reading’s Government fixed upon 
the release of the Futwa prisoners as furnishing that test. 
It is necessary, however, to note that there was a larger 
proposition for which he contended throughout, even down 
to the date of the famous “Ultimatum" (February, 1921), 
and that was that all proposals for the holding of a confer- 
ence with' the Government must be preceded by the latter 
agreeing to release all non-co-operating prisoners, who with- 
out being guilty of violence or incitement to violence, 
had been cast into prison. This, of course, necessarily 
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included the release of the Futwa prisoners, as also the re- 
lease of the Criminal Law Amendment Act prisoners without 
their names being specifically mentioned. Even if we con- 
fined ourselves to the December negotiations, that is the 
particular negotiations initiated about the middle of 
December, 1921 by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, it 
would be found on scrutiny of one particular telegram from 
Mahatmaji viz.. Telegram No. VIII that he had not with- 
drawn from the larger contention to which I have referred. 
In that telegram Mahatmaji clearly enunciated his point 

of view that all Non-co-operators, who without being guilty 

of actual violence, or incitement to violence, had been 
imprisoned by Government should be set at large, as a 
condition precedent, if indeed Lord Reading wanted to 
prove his sincerity that he was willing enough to arrange 
a conference with the representatives of the people for 
purposes of settlement of the issues in dispute. Neverthe- 
less, while replying to the joint telegram of Messrs. Das 
and Azad, he did not insist upomthc wider proposition, 
but mentioned only the release o t the l'utwa prisoners 
(along witli the release of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act prisoners) as a pre-condition to his agreeing to call 
off the Congress boycott. The more limited proposition, 
in Maliatmaji’s eyes, was of such tremendous importance 
in the particular circumstances of the case, that Lord 
Reading’s acceptance of it would by itself have proved his 
moral conversion, his change of heart, and so would have 
guaranteed the success of any conference with the Govern- 
ment. For it was clear to Mahatmaji that so long as Lord 
Reading and his Government wanted to hold on to their 
policy of aggressive lawlessness against the N on-co-operators, 
there was little likelihood of their agreeing to the release 
of the Futwa prisoners. 

Such was Mahatmaji 's point of view when he penned 
his reply to the joint telegram. He saw that Messrs. Das 
and Azad had not looked at the question in the light of the 
deeper strategy of the Government, but had allowed 
themselves to be lured by the illusorj' prospect of a Round 
Table Conference which was to settle all outstanding issues. 
Mahatmaji’s answer insisting upon the release of the Futwa 
prisoners and upon the determination of the date, composi- 
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tion, etc., of the conference as additional stipulations, 
which he embodied in his reply, therefore came to Messrs. 
Das and Azad, and Pandit Malaviya, and other Moderate 
friends, as a shock and a surprise. They foresaw that the 
Viceroy was not likely to be placated. And so when the 
deputation of the Moderate -leaders waited upon Lord 
Reading on 21st December, 1921 in Calcutta, nothing came 
of it. For Lord Reading, while showing all due courtesy 
to the deputation, and especially to Pandit Malaviyaji, 
gave them definitely to understand that so long as "the 
leaders responsible for non-co-operation activities had not 
given them the necessary assurance that those activities 
would cease” nothing further was possible for him to do at 
the time. And so the curtain dropped there. 



CHAPTER VI. 


When is a Round Table- Conference not a Round 
Table Conference? 

The particular attitude of mind which Mahatmaji 
brought to bear upon the question of negotiations with 
Lord Reading and his Government, and which led him to 
visualise the dangers and the futility of such negotiations 
at that stage of the non-co-operation movement, requires 
ampler consideration. For, if anybody went away with the 
impression that because Mahatmaji refused to be misled 
by the lure of what he conceived to be a spurious Round 
Table Conference, he was against all negotiations, he would 
be thoroughly mistaken. Mahatmaji was not against 
negotiations per se. There were ^negotiations and nego- 
tiations, and he wanted clearly to discriminate between 
them. It was because some of his Moderate friends, and 
some of his own lieutenants, wanted him to enter into 
negotiations which were to him clearly not of the genuine 
brand that he felt it necessary to set his face against the 
attempt, and sought to impress on them its dangers and 
futility. On the other hand, he would eagerly accept 
opportunities of negotiations in such vital matters as Swaraj, 
or the other Congress demands, if, and when, the conferring 
parties stood on an absolute level of equality of status. 
Therefore, he saw no virtue or merit in negotiations at a 
Round Table Conference so-called, at which the Indian 
representatives not having proved their strength could only 
sit as "beggars,” i.e., petitioners negotiating for favours 
at the hands of a Government "entrenched behind their 
armed force.” 

Accordingly, when at the Ahmedabad Congress Pandit 
Malaviyaji moved that the Congress should pass a resolution 
in favour of a Round Table Conference with the Govern- 
ment, Mahatmaji fought against it, because it would he a 
conference w’here there was no real equality of status between 
the conferring parties. Further, he argued that ns the 
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Government was guilty of acts of aggression and wrong- 
doing towards the people, and as the victims of such 
aggression had not yet put forward such strength as 
could effectually back up their just demands, it was not 
for the latter to approach the Government for a conference, 
which would have the effect of misleading the country! 
For it would not be a conference between equals, and yet 
an air of unreality would be cast on it, and it would be made 
to appear that the Government had convened a Round 
Table Conference, i.c., a conference between equals. In 
other words, Mahatmaji argued that the victims must have 
incontestably proved their power of determined, disciplined, 
organised, and non-violent resistance to Governmental 
wrong-doing, before they could hope that their demands 
were not to be trifled with. In which case, as would be 
obvious, they would have asserted their equality of status 
with the representatives of the Government at such con- 
ference. That was one way, according to him, whereby 
equality of status c*dd accrue. The other alternative 
was for the wrong-doing Government to realise the error 
of their ways, and on the basis of such conversion to seek 
to retrace their steps and prepare the way for a settlement 
of differences with the representatives of the people at a 
Round Table Conference, in which case also there would be 
equality of status between the conferring parties. 

Where neither of these two alternatives was possible, 
all talk of Round Table Conference with the representatives 
of the Government, boasting not of their moral strength 
but of their superior armed power, would be, as has already 
been hinted, not only futile, but misleading. For it would 
put the victims of Governmental wrong-doing and aggres- 
sion on the wrong track. Therefore, Mahatmaji argued, 
if the conference in question was not to be merely a bogus 
Round Table Conference, that is to say, if it was not to be 
a conference as between superiors and inferiors, as between 
masters and suppliants, then the better course for the 
people would be to go on developing their strength, so as 
to hasten the date of an "honest” conference, i.e., a con- 
ference where the conferring parties should be equally 
matched. 

Throughout: the negotiations with Mahatmaji, as 
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conducted under the leadership of Pandit Malaviyaji, 
Mahatmaji's standpoint had remained one and the same. 
If there was to be an immediate conference of the genuine 
brand, then the Government must make it clear that there 
was admission on their part that they had entered on a 
course of wrong-doing from which thejr were prepared to 
desist. For in that case, a Round Table Conference with 
the representatives of the people would be an "honest” 
conference. Arguing from this point of view, he asked 
for some change of heart of the Government ; and as such 
a sign, he suggested to the promoters the release of the 
Futwa prisoners as a condition precedent to his calling off the 
Congress boycott of the Prince. If such change of heart 
was not forthcoming and the Government chose to remain 
“entrenched behind their armed forces,” then Mahatmaji 
insisted that all "essential non-co-operation activities" 
must go on. In other words, there could be no suspension 
of preparations for the ultimate launching of Civil Dis- 
obedience to enforce the Triple D emend of the Congress. 

Mahatmaji saw that the kind of conference proposed 
by the Moderate leaders might be agreed to by the Govern- 
ment as part of a policy, as a matter of diplomatic manoeuvre. 
But in such case it would be clear there could be no change 
of their heart, that is to say, there would be no desire on 
the part of the Government to retrace their steps, and desist 
from the course of wrong-doing. If that be so, Mahatmaji 
foresaw that it would be suicidal for the people not to go 
on accumulating their strength on the lines laid down in 
the non-co-operation programme. According to Mahat- 
maji, in case the Government chose not to depart from 
their policy of repression as a matter of a complete change 
of moral outlook, then the time for Non-co-operators to 
desist from essential non-co-operation activities would 
come not before the holding of the conference, but after the 
conference had been held and the results had proved satis- 
factory. This was Mahatmaji's message to Pandit Mala- 
viyaji. 

Arguing from these general principles, Mahatmaji 
laid down that any individual Non-co-operator could join 
the proposed conference. But if the Congress or the 
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general body of Non-co-operators as a party should have 
to accept such a conference, it must be an "honest” or a 
genuine conference as between equal and equal, and not 
a make-believe. But the proposed conference, in Maliat- 
maji’s view, was to be a make-believe, if of course it did at 
all materialise. Nevertheless, the question before him 
was whether he could place before the Government certain 
proposals or terms of his own, which if accepted by the 
latter, would have made the conference what he wanted 
it to 'be, namely, a genuine thing, and not a camouflage. 
He discovered such a procedure, and placed it before Lord 
Reading, which the latter would not accept, because that 
it would have involved giving the go-by to the policy of 
repression which was the trump-card in the hands of the 
Government. Mahatmaji’s further proposition was that, 
assuming the Government did not accept his proposals 
and the conference was going to be one between a superior 
and an inferior, between a master and a petitioner, still 
he himself, in his individual capacity, was prepared to 
attend it, and render such service as it was possible for him 
to offer under the circumstance. The implication was 
that lie would not be required to commit either the Congress 
or the general body of Non-co-operators as a party in 
any away ; which meant that he would not be called upon 
to waive the hartal or other essential non-co-operating 
activities, including the suspension of preparations for 
the ultimate launching of mass Civil Disobedience. The 
following extracts from "Young India” make his position 
absolutely clear : — 

"I make "it clear through Moderate and other friends 
that I would not miss a single opportunity of haying honest 
conferences and consultations.” And again, — “I do consi- 
der the idea of the conference for devising a scheme of full 
Swaraj premature. India has not yet incontestably proved 
her strength. Her suffering is great, indeed, but nothing 
and prolonged enough for the object in view. She has 
to go through greater discipline. We are still so weak. 
When India has evolved disciplined strength, I would 
knock myself at the Viceregal door for a conference, and 
I know that the Viceroy would gladly embrace the oppor- 
tunity whether he be an eminent lawyer or a distinguished 
• 

8 
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militarist. That is the meaning of a meeting of equals 
with equals who eliminate the idea of force, and instantly 
shift their ground as they appreciate the injustice of their 
position. There can, therefore, be no appeal to one's 
weakness or incapacity*. The appeal can only be addressed 
to reason."* 

From a letter to Pandit Malaviya which was read before 
the Indian Legislative Assembly on January* iS, 1922 by 
the late Mr. Seshagiri Iyer, formerly a Judge of the Madras 
High Court, then a member of the Assembly, on the occa- 
sion of a motion by* Mr. Ishwar Saran for the abandonment 
of the policy of repression inaugurated by* the Government, 
Mahatmaji explained more fully his idea of a Round Table 
Conference. The following relevant extracts are from 
that letter. 

"I would not consider the unwillingness of the Govern- 
ment or the Parliament to grant any* of these things to be 
a ground for reducing these (Congress) demands. The 
value of a Round Table Conference consists in under- 
standing each other’s difficulties, and of making allowances 
for them. Hence my insisting that the Government musi 
change their heart. If they entrench themselves behind 
their armed forces, the conference would not only be useless, 
but mischievous." 


* "Young India’* 19th. January, 1022. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Who set the Ball Rolling ? 

It is difficult to lay down categorically who originated 
the idea of a Round Table Conference with the Government 
of Lord Reading. The facts are as follows : — On the 13th 
December (1921), the Prince of Wales visited Benares. 
On the same date he visited the Benares Hindu University, 
and was received by Pandit Malaviya, its Vice-Chancellor. 
On the following day, Panditji sent a wire to Mahatmaji 
intimating that he desired to convene a conference of 
Liberals and Non-co-operators either at Benares or at 
Bomba5 r on the 22nd or the 23rd of the month. He also 
stated therein that he would be coming to Sabarmati 
on 18th December to see Mahatmaji and have a consultation 
with him. Mahatmaji^ired in reply that the idea of hold- 
ing a conference, of the different political parties in the 
country had his whole-hearted support. But he pointed 
out that the Working Committee of the Congress was to 
meet at Ahmedabad on the 22nd and 23rd in connection 
.with the annual session of the Congress at Ahmedabad 
to be held immediately after. Therefore, he could not 
leave Ahmedabad, and join the conference unless it was 
held at Ahmedabad. In Pandit Malaviya’s telegram of 
the 14th December, there, was no suggestion that he was 
contemplating a Round Table Conference with the Gov- 
ernment. 

We learn, however, from Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas of 
Bombay and Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru of Allahabad, 
both well-known Moderates, that the idea of a Round 
Table Conference with the Government took shape as the 
result of a private conversation between Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Dr. Annie Besant. Thus, in a 
statement to the Press, dated, Benares, 23rd December 
(1921), Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas and Pandit Kunzru 
.wrote as follows : — 

"A few days ago Mrs. Besant and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya decided in view of the recent developments to- 
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approach His Excellency the Viceroy, with a request to 
convene a Round Table Conference of the representatives 
of all shades of political opinion which would suggest the 
solution of the problems with wliich Government and 
people are confronted at this juncture.” ( Bombay Chroni- 
cle, December 27, 1921). 

If we accept the above statement. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Dr. Besant had already been con- 
templating the plan of a Round Table Conference with the 
Government, although in his previous telegram to Mahat- 
maji, Panditji had not divulged the whole of his intentions. 
There is clear evidence, however, that on 16th December, 
i.e., two days after Panditji had despatched his 14th 
December message from Benares to Mahatmaji, Malaviyaji 
apprised Mahatmaji by another telegram of his intention 
to lead a deputation of some seven members to the Viceroy, 
Lord Reading, on the 21st of the same month, to press upon 
him the necessity of a Round Table Conference, and that 
he was therefore going down to Calcutta. This message 
was from Allahabad.* On the same day, on the 16th, an 
Associated Press Message from Allahabad said : — "Mra 
Annie Besant had sent a communication to the "Leader” 
of Allahabad in which she suggests that there should be a 
meeting of half-a-dozen party leaders including Mahatma 
Gandhi to discuss the preliminaries so as to find out if 
there was a common basis for discussion. If such a basis 
is found, the Viceroy it is suggested, should be asked to 
have a Round Table Conference consisting of a limited 
number of leaders of Non-co-operation, Liberal Federation, 
and National Home Rule League with some persons invited 
by the Viceroy himself. The preliminary meeting should 
be held in Calcutta, if possible before the Viceroy leaves 
the town.” 

Thus, we find that on one and the same date, namely^ 
the 16th December, both Mrs. Besant and Pandit Malaviya 
while at Allahabad had expressed themselves in favour of a 
Round Table Conference. And there is further evidence 
that between the 14th and 16th December, Panditji had 

* The full text of the message is given in Chapter IX entitled 
“The Historic Telegrams,” where it appears as ‘Telegram No. x. 
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we find also that four “Moderate” members of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly had already chalked out a plan, 
according to which the Government was to be approached 
to call a “Round Table Conference with the Government 
of the leaders of all shades of political thought in the 
country.” It was a joint manifesto* signed % Messrs. 
Jadunath Mazumdar (Bengal), Rangachariar (Madras), 
Iswar Saran (U. P.), and Iv. C. Neogy (Bengal). Pandit 
Malaviya was not a signatory to it. 

The manifesto began with a statement of the terrible 
unrest throughout India, condemned the repressive policy 
of the Government as futile, and then went on to say : — 

“In our judgment the preliminary step that should be 
taken by Government is to call a Round Table Conference 
of the leaders of all shades of political thought in the 
country. Many a knotty problem in the past has been 
thus solved. We venture to think that this will not cause 
anyloss of prestige to Government. On the other hand, 
we are of opinion that Government will have everjdhing 
to gain and nothing to lose by adopting such a course.” 

The first mention of the idea of a Round Table Con- 
ference between the representatives of the people and the 
Government is thus to be found in this particular manifesto 
issued by four Moderate members of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly as earl}- as 14th December. Then, about the 
same time we find the Lucknow Liberal League comprised 
of members of the Moderate school passing a resolution, 
the full text of which is as follows : — 

“The League is firmly of opinion that immediate and 
earnest efforts should be made by the Government and the 
people alike to compose the situation, and it strongly suggests 
that an early Round Table Conference should be held m 
which prominent leaders of the Non-co-operation Part}-, 
the Liberal Party, and the National Home Rule League, 
and some members of the Government should participate 
with a view to bring about a better understanding and 
satisfactory settlement, that the notification extending 


* This manifesto was published in the Calcutta papers on 14^ 
December, 1921. « 
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the Criminal Law Amendment Act to the Congress and 
Khilafat Associations should be at once withdrawn and 
persons convicted and imprisoned thereunder should be 
immediately released."* 

Simultaneously with the above, we find the Allahabad 
Liberal Party passing a resolution to a similar effect. 

Then, again, we find a manifesto issued over the signa- 
tures of many well-known title-holders and lawyers of 
Calcutta asking the Government to convene a Round 
Table Conference for discussion and settlement of the 
points at issue between the Non-co-operators and the 
Government. This manifesto concluded with a threat 
that in the event of the Viceroy (Lord Reading) not accepting 
their suggestion, all the different political parties would be 
forced to combine in opposition to the Government, putting 
aside for the moment all their other differences. The 
particular words used for the purpose were as follows : — 
"We feel absolutely ccs^inced that in the event of the 
Government refusing or failing to allay this increasing 
unrest by the withdrawal of the present repressive policy, 
all sections of the community will be driven into this 
struggle putting aside for the time being all differences 
of political opinion. Wise and timely statesmanship may 
yet avert a crisis. ”f 

* Vide "Servant" of Calcutta, December 17, 1921 and other 
dailies. 

t Vi&e “Servant” of Calcutta, December 17, 1921 and other 

dairies. . 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Long Range Conversations. 

The whole story of the negotiations with Mahatmaji 
initiated by Pandit Malaviyaji on the 16th December 
(1921) by means of his Allahabad telegram of that date 
is to be found' embodied in a series of twelve telegrams.* 
The conversations were at long range, because the prota- 
gonists of the proposed negotiations were then in Calcutta, 
while Mahatmaji was at his Ashram at Sabarmati (Ahmeda- 
bad). He had his hands full there. He was engaged in 
directing and supervising all the preliminary business 
connected with the holding at Alimedabad of the annual 
session of the Indian National Congress in the last week 
of December. The Moderate leaders headed bj r Pandit 
Malaviyaji were in Calcutta organising opinion of influential 
Bengal leaders in favour of a Round Table Conference. 
The lifting of the Congress boycott of the Prince’s welcome 
and the suspension of Civil Disobedience by Mahatma 
Gandhi were the principal items in their programme of 
work. These were to be employed as effectual levers to 
move Lord Reading. The Viceroy was then in Calcutta, 
and a Moderate Deputation was to wait on him on 21st 
December. The object of the Deputation was to initiate 
negotiations between the two contending ‘parties, the 
Government and the Non-co-operationisls preceded by a 
suspension of hostility on both sides. The negotiations 
would be by way of a Round Table Conference to be con- 
vened bv Lord Reading. Pandit Malaviynji’s Allahabad 
telegram of 16th December shown as Telegram No. I 
the clue to the whole of this transaction. 

The twelve telegrams forming the subject-matter of 
what has been called the "December Negotiations’’ with 
Lord Reading were, it would be seen, compressed within the 
space of a bare week. Six of these messages contained 


• Vide Chapter IX entitled '‘The Hi-torie Tele-rams’*. 
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requests by Moderate leaders to Mahntrnnji, more or less 
insistent, inviting him to call off the Congress boycott 
under certain conditions which it was thought the Viceroy 
might agree to accept. The other six wire replies bv 
Mnhatmnji. They were lirm, but couched in conciliatory 
terms. In two or three of them especially, besought to 
explain his position as the head of a party, as far as short 
telegraphic communications would allow. But he was care- 
ful 10 point out to the negotiators that it was not possible 
for him to comply with their wishes unless they agreed to 
certain further stipulations which in his opinion were 
essential in the circumstances of the case. He warned them 
also of the danger of complying with their wishes in terms 
of the proposal they had made, unless also the additional 
stipulations were accepted and carried out by the Govern- 
ment. 

Pandit Mnlnviynji and his co-adjutors felt however 
that Lord Reading wntijj} find it difficult to agree to Maliat- 
maji’s terms as conditions precedent to the holding of a 
Round Table Conference, and they were not, therefore, 
placed before the Viceroy by the Moderate Deputation. 
Thus the Deputation had to approach the Viceroy with an 
address ashing for a Round Table Conference, and the 
withdrawal of orders and notifications under the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, ctr.. but without an assurance 
from Mahatma Gandhi as to the lifting of th^ Congress 
ban on the Prince’s visit, i r the suspension of civil dis- 
obedience. .The result was that Lord Reading declined 
to move. 

A further attempt was made by Pandit Malaviyaji 
at the time of the Congress to get the Congress to pass a 
Resolution in favour of a Round Table Conference, and 
Mahalmaji had to make use of the telegrams that had 
passed between him and Moderate friends to explain the 
attitude he had taken up during the previous negotiations 
initiated by Pandit Malaviya by his Allahabad telegram 
of 16th December. The matter was broached by Pandit 
Malaviya and Mr. Jinnah at a private conference of Congress 
leaders which was held at their instance on 27th December 
(midnight) in Mahalmaji's comp. On this occasion Mahat- 
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maji made no reply except by reading out to the conference 
all the telegrams connected with the negotiations initiated 
by Panditji. The following day, 28th December, the 
matter was formally brought up by Pandit Malaviya 
before the Subjects Committee of the Congress. After 
the telegrams had been again read out and explained 
by Mahatmaji, the question was put to the vote. Panditji’s 
proposal was negatived by an overwhelming majority. 

These long range conversations require to be properly 
studied by all interested in the fight against British Im- 
perialism in India, a fight on which the Indian National 
Congress has but recently entered, namely, since the 
inauguration of the method of non-violent, direct action, 
as a political weapon. The earlier method of attempting 
to solve on the constitutional plane an issue which is 
evidently supra-constitutional in character, the issue of the 
political emancipation of India, — has still its protagonists 
about whose patriotism and sincerity of purpose there 
could be no question. These rephdsent what is known as 
the Moderate school of thought. They have latterly been 
known also as Liberals. These conversations between 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Moderate leaders, therefore, 
reveal somewhat conflicting and even antagonistic stand- 
points as to methods of political work, although both arc 
animated by one common purpose. The attainment of 
political unity among Indian leaders is thus hampered 
by the diversity and conflict of methods. The result has 
been that it has become possible and even easy for the 
protagonists of British Imperialism in India to diride and 
exploit the political workers and leaders so as to strengthen 
and tighten their grip on the country. We are still on 
the road to the attainment of unity of political method. 
The differing schools of political thought may be said to be 
still fighting against each other. Mahatma Gandhi 1 ms 
placed before the country a method of political action which 
he believes political India will have ultimately to adopt. 
But he feels also that Indians will have to re-discover the 
same for themselves. But this in his opinion will not he 
possible until the other methods have been given a fair 
and even prolonged trial, and found to be wanting ; that is 
to say, until and unless the futility of the Moderate method. 
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or of any intermediate political method, which does not 
grow out of the strength of the masses, has become patent 
to the intelligentsia even as a matter of practical object 
lesson. From this standpoint I consider that a detailed 
study of these historic telegrams embodying the December 
negotiations of 1921 would be of outstanding interest both 
to thc practical Indian politician and the political historian. 



CHAPTER. IX. 

The: Historic Telegrams. 


I 

Office of ori- date hour minute Service Reed, at Sabar* 
gin. Instruc- mati. Tel. Office 

tion. 

Allahabad . . 16 14 55 (Express) 16H. 12M. (4~ 20 

P.M. 


To 

Mahatma Gandhi, Sabarmati. 

Am arranging deputation of about seven to Viceroy 
on 2 1st to press upon him nessdHty of Round Table Con- 
ference. Hence going to Calcutta. Jamnadas and Kunzni 
reach Sabarmati to-morrow to explain situation. Desire 
to have your authority to say that if conference is accept- 
ed and Government stays hands and releases leaders you 
will withdraw opposition to Prince’s welcome and suspend 
civil disobedience till termination conference. Calcutta 
address till 21st. No. 31 Burtollah Street. 

Malaviya. 


II 


To 

Pandit Malaviya. 

Saw Jamnadas (and) Kunzru. Please do not worry 
(over) repression. Conference will be abortive unless 
Government truly penitent and anxious (to) settle three 
things (Punjab, Khilafat, and Swaraj). 

Gandhi. 

Sabarmati, 

19th December, 1921. 
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III 

Office of ori- date hour minute Service Reed, at Ahmeda- 
gin. Instruc- bad Tel. Office 

tion. 

Calcutta . . 19 13 13 (Express) rgH. roM. (7-10 

P.M. 


To 


Mahatma Gandhi, Ahmedabad. 

We recommend calling off Hartal on following condi- 
tions : — 

(r) Government calling a conference (which shall) 
soon consider all questions raised by Congress. 

(2) Withdrawal of recent Government Communique 
and Police and Magisterial orders. 

(3) Releasing all prisoners under this new law un- 
conditionally. Reply immediately care of Superintendent, 
Presidency Jail, Calcutta. 

C. R. Das, 

A. K. Azad. 


IV 


To . 

C. R. Das, Esq., 

Your wire. Composition (and) date of conference 
should be previously determined. Releases should in- 
clude prisoners convicted for Futwas, including Karachi 
ones. Subject to these conditions in addition (to) yours 
we can in my opinion waive hartal. 


' Gandhi. 

Sabarmati, 

19th December, 1921. 
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V. 

Office of ori- date hour minute Service Reed, at Ahmeda- 
gin. Instruc- bad. Tel. Office 

tion. 

Calcutta . . 20 20 55 State. 21H. r5M. (9-15 

P.M. 


To 


Clear Line Mahatma Gandhi, Ahmedabad. 

Implore you wire immediateh' to following effect 
(Begins) If points mentioned in Das’s telegram to you 
accepted and composition and date conference agreed 
upon you will call off hartal, and see that pending con- 
clusion of proposed conference, non-co-operation activi- 
ties other than those relating to national education, Swade- 
shi and prohibition of intoxicant^grithont picketing in any 
case will be suspended and that a real truce will be ob- 
served on vour side (stop) Such assurances essential in 
best interest of cause we all hold dear. 


Mala vita, 

31, Burtoliah Street. 


VI. 


To 

Pandit Mai a viva. 

Regret exceedingly inability (to) give undertaking 
asked. Non-Co-operation can cease only after satisfactory 
result (of) conference. In no case have I authority (to) 
decide for Congress. 


Sabarmati, 

20th December, 1921. 


Gaxdel 
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VII. 

Office of ori- date hour minute Service Reed, at Sabar- 
gin. Instruc- mati Tel. Office. 

tion. 

Calcutta-Bow- 20 16 55 (ordinary) irH. 14M. (21st 

bazar. 1921.) 

To 


Mahatma Gandhi, Sabarmati. 

Bengal opinion favours opportunity for negotiation 
which proposed conference will afford. Giving assurance 
of real truce (on the part of the people) thought reason- 
able. Releases suggested by you may be expected before 
conference actually meets. Wire advice immediately. 

Shyamasunder. 


To 


VIII. 


Sj. Shyamasunder. 

My opinion, either conference can take place without 
suspension non-co-operation ; or, if truce essential terms 
(of) conference, its composition etc. must be previously 
settled. We are not offering aggressive Civil Disobedience. 
If Government means well, they should retrace steps by 
unconditionally withdrawing notification, disbandment, 
and public meetings, and doing partial reparation by 
discharging those unwarrantably imprisoned. Was it not 
wicked (to) enforce laws which were under promise of 
repeal? Let them put down violence, veiled, open or 
intended, but we must resist with our lives this wanton 
(and) violent suppression (of) freedom (of) opinion. 

Gandhi'. 


Sabarmati, 

21st December, 192X; 
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IX. 

Office of ori- date hour minute Service Reed, at Ahmeda- 
gj n _ Instruc- bad Tel. Office 


Calcutta 


21 


20 30 


tion. 
X Ex- 


22H. 50M. 

(10-50 p;m.) 


To 


Rs. Five Mahatma Gandhi, 
Ahmedabad. 


Sabarmati, 

i 


Can you imagine how heart-breaking it is for me ? 
Cannot express despair in words (stop) Came full of hope 
only to find that your subsequent telegram to Panditji 
and Das practically cancelled all you told me (stop) Fail 
understand (stop) I venture to believe it is not yet too 
late (stop) Earnestly beg of you to respond to the appeal 
for tracf in larger interests of country (stop) You of 
all cannot fail to take higher Vandpomt (stop) Your 
consent may yet enable us to bring about conference, 
which country at large including large number of your 
followers desire (stop) Pray wire fully . 

JAMNADAS DWARKADAS, 

5, Chowranghee. 


X. 


To 


Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas. 


• J 

My word to you abides. Prepared individually un- 
onditionally attend any conference. Viceroy putting 
£u wrong track,. Tell me concrete terms to be ob- 
eyed. Only cannot waive voluntary hartal till terms 
itated telegram to Das satisfied. 

Gandhi. 


Sabarmati, 

December, 22nd 1921. 
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Office of date hour minute Service Reed, at Ah- 

origin. Instruc- medabad Tel. 

tion. Office. 

Calcutta .. 22 18 15 O (ordi- 8H. 35M. (23rd 

nary) December. 

To 

• Mahatma Gandhi, Ahmedabad, 

Arrived here yesterday morning read with profound 
regret your telegram to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
which shattered all hope of amicable settlement (stop) 
We confess after talk we had with you we were not pre- 
pared for it (stop) May we respectfully say in view of our 
conversation and your assurance you would make no con- 
ditions precedent to joining conference (stop) Your re- 
cords in South Africa, jjpur freedom from party preju- 
dices made us confident you would not reject proposal that 
pending conference there should be suspension activity 
on either side (stop) You thought conference premature 
but we felt sure you would not do anything which would 
render it useless (stop) Viceroy’s speech although one may 
not agree wholly with it very conciliatory in tone and 
temper (stop) He asked only for a temporary truce and 
said I should have wished that if such conditions had 
supervened no advantage or triumph should be claimed 
on either side and no reproach should be made by the 
one to the other of having been forced to yield or of not 
having courage to proceed with its campaign (stop) He 
explicitly said door still open (stop) Conference can still 
take place if neither side would insist on the other ack- 
nowledging itself to be in the wrong as a necessary pre- 
liminary to convening conference (stop) Earnestly re- 
quest you reconsider matter (stop) We venture think a 
great opportunity of settling differences without loss self- 
respect or abandonment in principle being lost (stop) 
We understand Bengal in favour adoption such a course 
(stop) Please revise decision and bring peace to country 
(stop) Terms, reference, composition, etc., we believe- 
can be settled easily if indispensable preliminary condi- 
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tion accepted (stop) Permit us say by preventing confe- 
rence j'ou will place yourself greatly in the wrong (stop) 
We understand you think Government particularly un- 
justified in using Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
Seditious Meetings' Act which thejf had promised to re- 
peal (stop) Beg you not allow your judgment to be swayed 
by such considerations (stop) Besides as matter fact Go- 
vernment refused repeal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
Part II in view existing situation and postponed decision 
to repeal Seditious Meetings’ Act in order see whether 
by next session Assembly better atmosphere would pre- 
vail in country (stop) Kindly wire reply Kunzru Servindia 
Allahabad. 

Jamnadas 

Kunzru. 


XII. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s replgs-' — 

Am still prepared attend any conference uncondi- 
tionally. Do you not see if offensive notifications with- 
drawn and prisoners discharged there is no activity 
left to be stopped ? Can you point one ? But I am wil- 
ing attend inspite non-withdrawal notifications and Non- 
co-operators continuing defensive. Wish you could real- 
ise deputation put on wrong scent. 


Gandhi. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Earlier Messages — I. 

I have already referred to Pandit Malaviyaji’s wire 
to Mahatmaji, dated Benares 14th December, 1921. He' 
had invited H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to the Benares 
Hindu University, who had visited it on the 13 th. On 
the day following Panditji had wired from that city to 
Mahatmaji that he would come to interview him at Sa- 
barmati on the 18th in connection with a projected con- 
ference of Moderates and Non-co-operators to be held 
either at Bombay or at Benares. But he had to change 
his mind. A " friend ” of his had suggested to him to 
arrange for a deputation to urge upon the Viceroy a 
Round Table Conference jyith a view to a settlement of 
all outstanding issues. In pursuance of this suggestion 
he had come down to Calcutta to seek an interview with 
His Excellency the Viceroy, who was then in that city 
with his Executive Council. 

We had been expecting, however, the arrival of Pan- 
dit Malaviyaji at Sabarmati on 18th December. But 
as previously stated, on the 16th December, a message 
from Panditji reached us from Allahabad intimating that 
instead of coming to Sabarmati he was to leave for Cal- 
cutta to lead a deputation of some seven members to the 
Viceroy on 21st December, with a view to the holding of 
a Round Table Conference ; and that in his place Messrs. 
Jamnadas Dwarkadas and Hridaynath Kunzru would be 
coming to Sabarmati to talk matters over with him. This 
is Telegram No. 1, or the first of the series of twelve tele- 
grams which have been given in full in the last preceding 
chapter. As will be seen also from the text of that tele- 
gram, Panditji asked to be authorised by Mahatmaji to 
give on his behalf a definite undertaking to the Viceroy. 

It was that if the Round Table Conference proposal was 
accepted by Lord Reading, and if he agreed to stay hands 
and release imprisoned leaders, Mahatmaji on his part 
would withdraw opposition to the Prince’s welcome and 
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suspend his activities connected with the launching of 
Civil Disobedience. 

It will be noticed that the proposal for the lifting of 
the Congress boycott of the Prince's visit was here in 
this telegram (No. i) broached for the first time. In 
the various proposals for a Round Table Conference as 
outlined by different political parties,* there was no hint 
or suggestion as to the withdrawal of the boycott. For 
instance, in the specific terms and conditions laid down 
by the Resolution of the Lucknow Liberal League, the 
full text of which has been already given, there is no 
reference whatsoever to the question of the cancellation 
of the hartal. 

On receipt of Pandit Malaviya's message of 16th De- 
cember (Telegram No. i), Mahatmaji dictated to me the 
following by way of reph': — 

" Wish you would recognise this is fight to the finish. 
Non-Co-operators are purely oh* the defensive. If pro- 
voking orders (for) disbandment and stopping public meet- 
ings (be) withdrawn present civil disobedience stops auto- 
matically. Boycott of welcome must persist so long as 
Government (is) irresponsive (to) public opinion. Confe- 
rence will be abortive unless Government (is) trulv pe- 
nitent and desirous (to) remove rankling grievances and 
yield (to) force of public opinion. Will however discuss 
situation (with) Jamnadas (and) Kunzru — Gandhi.” 

The reader will notice Mahatmaji's phrase "present 
civil disobedience” in the above draft. If refers to the 
individual civil disobedience (then in progress) of all or- 
ders and notifications whereby all volunteer organisations 
had been declared illegal, and in consequence of which 
whoever enrolled himself as a volunteer was arrested and 
cast into gaol. Mahatmaji says that such civil disobedience 
stopped automatically if “ the provoking orders for dis- 
bandment of volunteers and stopping public meetings 
be withdrawn.” This Mahatmaji further explains by 
saying that “Non-co-operators are purely on the defen- 
sive;” and therefore if the Government wanted a calm 


Vide Chapter VIII, “Who Set the Ball Rolling 5” 
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atmosphere for the holding of a Round Table Conference, 
all that the Viceroy had to do was to revoke or cancel 
the orders and notifications in question. For the Non- 
co-operators would then have no occasion to disobey any 
of these official orders or laws, which having regard to 
their character, as will be presently explained, the non- 
co-operating public had no option but to disobey. 

In order to appreciate the full meaning of Mahatmaji’s 
reply, the Government point of view and their allegations 
against the Non-co-operators require to be brought out 
in some detail. Thus, the Government laid down certain 
general preliminary conditions for the successful holding 
of a conference such as the Moderate politicians were 
pressing upon them. Firstly, any plan of negotiations 
with the Government would have hardly any chance of 
a successful issue unless it could be conducted in a "peace- 
ful and calm atmosphere.” Secondly, it was urged by 
them that it was for the leaders of the N. C. O. movement 
to ensure the creation ag4 continuance of such atmos- 
phere, — in which case the Government would be pleased 
to respond to the altered situation and might arrange 
for a conference. The then Governor of Bengal, Lord 
Ronaldshay, in addressing the Bengal Legislative Council 
about this time* had publicly put forward the contention, 
and Lord Reading also in his reply to the Calcutta Depu- 
tation propounded the same plea. But even before such 
public pronouncements, when Moderate leaders had 
been interviewing the Governor and the Viceroy and the 
higher officials, the point of view of the Government referred 
to above had been dinned into their ears, and it was thus 
that Pandit Malaviya in his telegram (No. I) asked for an 
assurance from Mahatmaji that with a view to the accepta- 
ance by Lord Reading of his proposal of a Round Table 
Conference, he should prepare the way by the withdrawal 
or suspension of Congress activities, such as the hartal 
and the Civil Disobedience movement. 

The Government point of view bearing on the present 
question was expounded by Lord Reading with his Lord- 
ship’s usual suavity and diplomatic skill. Said he, — 


* 


igth December, 1921. 
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"The immediate purpose of your representation is that 
I should invite leading representatives of all shades of 
political opinion to a conference, in your words 'to counsel 
together and consider practical suggestions and recommen- 
dations concerning remedies which should be adopted’. . 
The tenour of your address implies your recognition of the 
need of a calm and serene atmosphere for a conference. 
Indeed, in my judgment, it is impossible even to consider 
the convening of a conference, if agitation in open and 
avowed defiance of law is meanwhile to be continued. Un- 
fortunately, I look in vain in your address for any indica- 
tion that' these activities will cease... Had there been indi- 
cation to this effect before me today in the representation 
which you have made in 3’our address on the part of the 
leaders of non-co-operation, had the offer been made to 
discontinue open breaches of law for the purpose of provid- 
ing a calmer atmosphere for discussion of remedies suggest- 
ed, my Government would never have been backward in 
response.” 

Lord Reading here throws the whole responsibility for 
the creation of a peaceful atmosphere necessary for the 
convening of a conference on the non-co-operation leaders. 
Indeed, he made his position absolutely clear in one part 
of his repty to the Calcutta Deputationists when lie said, — 
"You recommend — indeed 3’our language is, that ‘it seems 
imperative’ that the various notifications and proclama- 
tions recentty issued In* the Government should be with- 
drawn and all persons imprisoned as the result of their 
operations immediate^' released. I can scarce^- conceive 
that 3*ou have intended to present to me such recommen- 
dations without having in 3'our mind, as a necessary coro- 
llan y the equalty imperative necessity for the discontinuance 
of those activities which have led Government to adopt 
the measures forming the subject of discussion.” 

To this Mahatmaji’s reply ns seen in the draft reply is 
clear. Said he, — “These breaches of the law would cease 
automatically” if the Government withdrew "provoking 
orders for disbandment of volunteer organisations and the 
orders for stopping public meetings.” So it was not for the 
people but for the Government to create the necessary 
peaceful atmosphere. 
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Mahatmaji emphasised the same position in his "Young 
India" also. Referring to Lord Reading's particular plea 
as set forth above, Mahatmaji says, — "We have not taken 
the offensive. We are not the aggressors. We have not 
got to stop any single activity. It is the Government that 
is to stop its aggravatingly offensive activity, aimed not at 
violence, but a lawful, disciplined, stern, and absolutely 
non-violent agitation. It is for the Government of India, 
and for it alone, to bring about a peaceful atmosphere 
N if it so desires. . .The immediate issue is not now the redress 
of the three wrongs" (e.g., the Punjab and the Khilafat 
wrongs, and the question of Swaraj, vide Telegram No. II) 
"The immediate issue is the right of holding public meet- 
ings and the -right of forming associations for peaceful 
purposes.’’* 

Similarly, in reply to Lord Ronaldshay, the Governor 
of Bengal’s speech in the Bengal Legislative Council (19th 
December, 1921) calling upon the Non-co-operators to 
produce a calm atmosphere for the holding of a conference 
Mahatmaji lays down — "Let the Government come down 
with a heavy hand on every act of violence or incitement 
to it ; but we must claim the right for all time of expressing 
our opinions freely and educating public opinion by every 
legitimate and non-violent means. It is, therefore, the 
Government who have really to undo the grave wrong 
they have perpetrated, and they can have the conference 
if they wish in a favourable atmosphere.”f 


* "Young ‘India” 19 January, 1922. 

f From Mahatma Gandhi's statement to the Associated Press 
of India, vide “Young India” 22nd December, 1921. 
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It would thus appear that Alahatmaji wanted Pandit 
Alalaviya not to be misled by Lord Reading, or by Lord 
Ronaldshay, when they declared that for the proposal 
of a Round Table Conference to materialise in a favourable 
atmosphere, what was necessary was the discontinuance 
of the breaches of law by the Xon-co-operatccs. Alahatmaji 
explained that the breaches of law about which Lord 
Reading complained was but the necessary outcome of 
the unlawful no tinea cions and proclamations banning volun- 
teer organisations and public meetings ; and directly these 
notifications and proclamations were withdrawn, the breach- 
es in onestion would cease, and the peaceful atmosnhere 
in Question would as a consecue^ice arise automatically. 
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But now by the mis-application of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act and the Seditious Meetings Act, the issue of the 
Triple Demand had withdrawn into the background, and 
a new and more immediate issue had arisen, namely, the 
enforcement of the right of holding public meetings and the 
right of forming associations for peaceful purposes. Such 
a right being an elementary, fundamental right, Mahatmaji 
goes on to argue, "in vindicating this right, we arc fighting 
the battle not merely on behalf of Non-co-operators, but 
we are fighting the battle of all schools of politics. On this 
question, therefore, of the right of holding public meetings 
and forming associations, there can be no yielding."* 
There can be no escape from the vindication of this essential 
right when it is ruthlessly and wickedly trampled under 
foot to cow down public opinion and sterilise all public 
activity for political purposes. Therefore, says he, — 
"What Non-co-operators are doing today, I claim every Co- 
operator would do tomorrow under similar circumstances. 
When the Government o&india, or the Local Governments, 
attempt to make our political existence or agitation, no 
matter how peaceful, an utter impossibility, may we not 
resist such attempt by every lawful means in our power ? Is 
it not proof of the law-abiding instinct of hundreds of young 
men and old men that they have meekly, without offering 
any defence and without complaining, accepted imprison- 
ment for having dared to exercise their elementary rights 
in the face of Government persecution ?" Hence for the 
breaches of law, those notifications and proclamations to 
which Lord Reading refers, in assertion or vindication of 
primary rights, the Government headed by Lord Reading 
are responsible. They have wantonly precipitated the 
struggle and put the general public on their mettle. There- 
fore, says Mahatmaji, — "Non-co-operators have really 
to do nothing, for they have precipitated nothing. It 
is the Government which has to arrest the fatal course 
along which repression is taking it. When the Government 
does that, it will find that there is an absolutely peaceful 
atmosphere. 'f 

t . 

* "Young India,” 19th January, 1922. 

f "Young India," 22nd December, rg2i. 
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These breaches of law in vindication of primary rights, 
argues Mahatmaji, may be technically acts of individual 
civil disobedience, but they are not aggressive in their 
character. They have been resorted to simpty to ward 
off or meet hostile, aggressive acts of repression inaugurat- 
ed by the Government. They are essentially defensive 
in their character, and as such they will disappear as soon 
as the Government decided to withdraw their weapons of 
aggressive attack, Therefore, says Mahatmaji, it would 
not do for the Government to stigmatise the Non-co-opera- 
tors as having launched out on such a campaign of civil 
disobedience against which the Government might feel 
justified to hurl their weapons of destruction. 

Here, Mahatmaji is referring to the contemplated launch- 
ing of mass civil disobedience of an aggressive character 
for the enforcement of the Triple Demand of the Congress. 
With regard to that sort of offensive taken b} 7 the 
Congress, Mahatmaji grants that the Government might 
be justified to use force majeureSv ith a view to crush it, 
if indeed the Government was resolved upon flouting public 
opinion. Says Mahatmaji, — “Lord Reading must see that 
non-co-operation is not the disease ; it is the chief sympton 
of a disease. The disease consists in a triple injury to the 
people of India. Outside the redress of the Khilafat and 
the Punjab wrongs, and the grant of Swaraj, repression 
is the easiest and the shortest way to a settlement. I 
admit that Lord Reading must suppress aggressive civil 
disobedience, as he would an armed rebellion, unless he 
is prepared to remedy the evil towards which the disobe- 
dience is directed.”* 

But the present breaches of law, Mahatmaji pointed 
out, are not aggressive in character. Here the imme- 
diate issue is the assertion and vindication of certain 
primary rights,— the right of peaceful meetings, and of 
forming peaceful associations — which have been wan- 
tonly and aggressively invaded by the Government. 
Therefore, the Government must not describe the present 
breaches of law as acts of aggressive hostility such as 
might justify them in throwing the blame and resp'on- 


* “Young India,” December 22, 1921. 
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sibility for them on the shoulders of the Non-co-operators, 
and justify them also in calling upon the Non-co-operators 
to discontinue such breaches for the purpose of a creation 
of a favourable atmosphere amidst which a Round Table 
Conference might sit and deliberate. Mahatmaji makes 
this aspect of the matter pointedly clear in the following 
lines written about this time of the December negotia- 
tions, — "Let it be remembered that Non-co-operators are 
not offering civil disobedience now” (meaning aggressive 
civil disobedience). "Their insistence on calling and 
attending public meetings and forming peaceful volunteer 
associations ought not to be dignified by the name of 
civil disobedience. For Non-co-operators are merely on 
the defensive. They have not taken, as they certainly 
intend to take, the offensive, as soon as they are fairly 
certain of non-violent atmosphere.”* 

Having thus demonstrated that the charge laid by 
Lord Reading against the Non-co-operators that the in- 
transigent attitude of tb? latter stood in the way of the 
convening' of a Round Table Conference as asked for by 
the Calcutta Deputation was baseless, Mahatmaji advances 
the further proposition that Lord Reading was not really 
sincere in his profession of desire for a conference for the 
settlement of outstanding issues. According to Mahatma- 
ji, the Government was not merely guilty of aggressive 
tactics by setting the Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
the Seditious Meetings Act in motion with a view to dis- 
band all volunteers and take away from the people the 
elementary sights of free association, etc. The Govern- 
ment had also definitely set its heart against redressing 
in accordance with the wishes of the people the two great 
wrongs of the Punjab and the Khilafat. And further 
they stood in the way of the people’s attainment of Swaraj 
by non-violent means. Therefore, according to Mahatmaji 
all talk of a Round Table Conference convened by the 
Government would be moonshine as long as the Govern- 
ment had not undergone a change of heart in the matter. 
Therefore, writes Mahatmaji,— "I warn our friends against 
entertaining the idea of a conference with the Government 


* Vide “Young Jndia”, December 22, 1921. 
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till they find that they are truly penitent and means 
to appreciate the popular side.” Hence also in the 
draft reply to Panditji's telegram, Mahatmaji says that 
the kind of conference with the Government suggested 
by the former will be "abortive unless Government is 
truly penitent and desirous to remove rankling grievances 
and yield to force of public opinion.”* 

For the same reason also, Mahatmaji in the draft reply 
to Pandit Malaviya declares: — "Wish you would recog- 
nise this is^ fight to finish.” This cryptic phrase — 'fight 
to finish’ — involves a good deal. For, if the Government 
did not voluntarily undergo a moral transformation, steps 
would have to be taken by the people to quicken its cons- 
cience. This quickening of the conscience of the Govern- 
ment would not be possible if the people retaliated against 
Governmental wrong-doing. In other words, the quicken- 
ing of conscience could onl } 7 be brought about, if the 
Non-co-operators, while on the one hand resolutely ignoring 
or disobeying the orders of th^ Government, would on 
the other behave non-violently while they would be sub- 
jected to injury or violence under official orders as the 
penalty for such disobedience. Such voluntary under- 
going of self-suffering [i.e., suffering without retaliation) 
was involved in a campaign of aggressive mass civil dis- 
obedience, which meant a peaceful or non-violent revolt 
on a mass scale. In other words, the objective of the 
revolt was not to punish the Government for their wrong- 
doing, but to win them over to the cause of Truth and 
Justice in the matter of the threefold demand of the 
Congress. And this winning over would be, as has already 
been made clear, through the rousing of the conscience 
of the Government, making them truly penitent for the 
orgy of lawlessness and barbarities committed against 
a people for no fault of theirs.but merely because the } 7 
had taken a resolve to assert and enforce their legitimate 
demands by means of self-suffering. 

If, in the language of Mahatmaji, "the fight was to the 
finish” what follows ? It follows that mass civil disobe- 


* Vide previous chapter. Tins has reference to the Triple De- 
mand, c.c., Swaraj and the redrers of the Punjab and the Khilafat 
wrongs. 
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dience of an aggressive character would have to be ulti- 
mately undertaken, and the preparations therefor that 
were in progress could never be stopped unless, of course, 
in the meantime the Government had become “truly 
penitent and desirous of removing rankling grievances 
and yield to force of public opinion."* 

The question arose — Could the preparations in ques- 
tion be suspended merely for the sake of the proposed 
Round Table Conference, as suggested by the Moderate 
leaders? Mahatmaji’s answer was a decided negative. 
Why ? Because, in his opinion, so far as the Government 
of Lord Reading was concerned, the conference, if at 
all materialised, would lack the element of sincerity. 
Mahatmaji, in fact, was clearly of opinion, as has already 
been mentioned, that there was no genuine desire on the 
part of the Viceroy to come to settlement with the 
representatives of the people in respect of the Triple 
Demand of the Congress. And so, writing in “Young 
India”f about this time with reference to these nego- 
tiations, Mahatmaji says: — “Speaking personally, I 
can certainly say that if there is a genuine desire for a 
conference" (on the part of the Government) “I would 
be the last person to advise precipitating aggressive 
Civil Disobedience, which certainly it is my intention 
to do immediately I am entirely satisfied that the people 
have understood the secret of non-violence." 

The corollary from this attitude taken up by Mahatma- 
ji, regarding the question of Lord Reading’s sincerity 
in the matter of a Round Table Conference, would be 
this. If the proposal of a Round Table Conference did 
at all materialise, and if the results were satisfactory 
then, and not till then, could all essential non-co-operation 
activities, including the preparations for the ultimate 
launching of civil disobedience of an aggressive character, 
could cease. And so we find that in reply to a second 
message:}: from Pandit Malaviyaji asking for an under- 
taking from Mahatmaji that pending conclusion of the 


* Quoted from the draft reply, 
f “Young India", December 22, 1921. 
j Telegram No. V, Chapter IX. 
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proposed R. T. Conference all essential non-co-operation 
activities (which included the preparations for mass 
Civil Disobedience) should cease, Mahatmaji wired back 
to say: — “Regret exceeding^ inability to give under- 
taking asked- Non-Co-operation can cease only after 
satisfactory result of conference.”* This reply was 
dated 20th December, 1921. And two days later, writing 
on the subject in “Young India”f we find him repeating 
the answer in the following terms : — “We cannot be 
expected, until there is settlement or guarantee of settlement ” 
that non-co-operation activities should cease. 

* Telegram No. VI, Chapter IX. 

f "Young India,” December 22, 1921. 
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on unfurling the banner of a peaceful revolt* (unless of 
course the Government had in the meantime repented 
of its ways), and he was engaged in training his people 
along lines of non-violence and mass-organisation. He 
would not count the cost in the shape of endless suffer- 
ing of the civil resisters at the hands of the Government. 
In his words, the fight was to be a fight to the finish. 
He was preparing for this larger ultimate fight, which 
of course, was not to be launched prematurely. Before 
it comes Mahatmaji must be thoroughly satisfied that 
the resisters would be able to stand provocation in the 
shape of official violence, legal or extra-legal, and not 
be tempted into retaliation. 

All this had thorough^ frightened the Moderates, 
although they were equalh' aghast at the frightful policjr 
of the Government. It was becoming increasingly clear 
to us that the Moderates being thus thorough^ frightened 
at Mahatmaji’s determination t^ launch out on aggressive 
Civil Disobedience, had thought out this plan of a Round 
Table Conference, in order that further preparations 
in the direction of such disobedience might be arrested. 
The general idea among them at the time was that the 
Ahmedabad Congress was going to sanction the immediate 
launching of such a campaign, and, therefore, according 
to them, it had become imperative to stay the hands of 
the Congress, as well as Lord Reading’s Government. 

As has already been mentioned, Mahatmaji had arrang- 
ed for a visit of inspection to the Anand Talqka (Guzarat) 
on the 12th December. It was postponed for a short 
while on account of the excitement in the countn 7 follow- 
ing in the wake of repression. On the 17th, however, 
he proceeded to Anand to see for himself the progress 
of preparations for mass Civil Disobedience in that 
Taluka. Thus, we find that Mahatmaji, although appris- 
ed on the 16th December by Malaviyaji of his intention 
to lead a deputation to Lord Reading in Calcutta with 
a view to arrange for a Round Table Conference, did not 
set much store by the proposal, and on the day following 
set out for Anand. The fact of the matter is that Mahat- 


* I. E. Aggressive mass Civil Disobedience.*' 
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niaji had realised from (he beginning that Pandit Mala- 
viya's efforts at establishing peace would lead to nowhere, 
for everything hinged, in Mahatmaji’s opinion, on a change 
of heart of the Government, leading to a change of its 
attitude, and then to a change of its policy in relation 
to the threefold demand of the Congress, namely, that 
of the Punjab, Khilafat, and Swaraj. 

Mahatmaji returned to the Ashram from his lour of 
inspection on the evening of 17th December. Messrs. 
Jamnadas Dwarkadas and Hridaynalh ICunzru also 
arrived the same evening at 9-30 p.m. Discussions with 
them lasted till one o'clock in the morning. Mahatmaji's 
point was that he was prepared to attend any conference 
that the Government might convene, but he would do 
so only in his personal, individual capacity. Further, 
there should be no attempt to bind him, or the Congress, 
in advance by anj r terms or conditions whatsoever. The 
next morning, Messrs. Jamnadas and ICunzru left for 
Calcutta to join the Calcutta Deputation to the Viceroy. 

Now that the Ahmcdabad session of the Congress was 
drawing near, visitors from all parts of the country had 
begun to pour in at the Ashram. This was also the time 
when lengthy reports detailing the barbarities and ille- 
galities that were being perpetrated by the officials in 
the different provinces were reaching us in shoals. 
Mahatmaji, however, had no leisure to look into them. 
His hands were already too full. On the 15th December, 
lie had drafted the resolutions to be placed before the 
Congress, and for some time we were kept busily engaged 
in copying and despatching these to various parties and 
places. 

In the meantime, Mahatmaji had made up his mind 
to send a reply to Pandit Malaviya’s message of 16th 
December.* It was despatched on the 19th December, 
and is the second of the series of twelve telegrams detailed 
in a previous chapter. f In this he requested Panditji 
not to worry over the Government repression ; and also 


* Telegram No. II. 

f Chapter IX ** Historic Telegrams." 

10 
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pointed out that in his opinion the proposed conference 
would he abortive unless the Government was penitent 
and really anxious for a settlement in connection with 
the three outstanding demands of the Congress, namely, 
those of the Punjab, the Khilafat and Swaraj. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Mr. C. R. Das Intervenes from Gaol. 

On the day that Mahatmaji sent his reply to Pandit 
Malaviya’s message of December 16th, there came by 
wire a joint request from Messrs. C. R. Das and Mau- 
lana Abul Kalam Azad from the Calcutta Presidency 
Gaol, where they had been lodged as under-trial prison- 
ers. On the ioth December at 4-30 p.m. Mr. C.R. Das 
and Maulana Azad had both been arrested ostensibly 
under the provisions of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, which had made all volunteer organisations unlaw- 
ful, and the enlistment of volunteers illegal. Both Mr. C.R. 
Das and Maulana Azad, one a Hindu and the head of 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, and the other 
a Muslim, the head of the Bengal Khilafat Committee, 
were conducting in Bengal the great non-co-operation 
movement, when they were arrested under the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. That "Act” was a "new law” 
passed in 1908 to circumvent anarchists and other re- 
volutionaries. But it had never been intended to serve 
the purpose of suppressing peaceful political associa- 
tions, which worked in the broad light of day, and whose 
watchword was "non-violence.” But the need of coer- 
cing the people of India into according a popular welcome 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and so to deal a death- 
blow to the movement of non-co-operation and the com- 
manding popularity of its great leader was felt by the . 
Government of Lord Reading to be so imperative as to 
demand the sweeping away of all other considerations, 
whether of law or of morals. The Act by a fiat of the 
Governor-General was set in motion, and the elementary 
right of free association and free speech, without which 
no organised political work was possible, was taken 
away, while at the same time it was paraded both by 
Lord Reading, the Viceroy, and Lord Ronaldshay, the 
Bengal Governor, that nothing was being done by the 
Government excdpt discharging the elementary func- 
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tion of all' civilised Government, namely, the preserva- 
tion of Law and Order, and the protection of all law- 
abiding citizens. Thus it was that Mr. C.R. Das and 
Maulana Azad, and thousands upon thousands of other 
Non-co-operators, were thrown into prison, in order that 
the Congress boycott of the Prince’s welcome might 
be nullified; and without even the slightest pricking 
of the official conscience. 


The joint message from Messrs. Das and Azad has 
been alreadv reproduced as telegram No. III. It was 
an Express' telegram which reached the Ashram on 
the evening of 19th December about 8-30 p.m It ar- 
rived sometime after Mahatmaji had wired ^ck to- 
Pandit Malaviyaji his reply to the latter s Allahaba 
telegram dated the 16th December (Telegram No. 1). 
The joint telegram made the terms contained in Panch 
m-ssaee of 16th December more explicit, more de- 
fiffitflnd categorical. Nevertheless, there was one 
outstanding difference between the two telegrams. For 
in Panditji’s telegram (No. 1) we notice that Mahatmaji 
was required not only “to withdraw opposition to the 
Prince’s welcome,’’ but also "to suspend Civil D sobe- 
rl,Vnre ” This last condition is absent m the gaol tele- 
gram from Messrs. Das and Azad. Pandit Malaviya 
repeated, as we shall see, these two conditions of his 
in a subsequent telegram to Mahatmaji, namely tele- 

**2. wili be seen, the joint telegram begins with the 
■words “We recommend calling ofi hartal on follow- 
. „ * ajtions ” In other words, unmediate request 

oTthe joint authors was that the Calcutta hartal, which 
was fixed for 24th December, the date on which the 
Prince was to enter Calcutta, was to be abandoned, if 
the Government of Lord Reading accepted certain con- 
ditions enumerated in their telegram. Nothing v, 
said either in this telegram or m the Allahabad tde- 
Lam from Pandit ji, which had preceded it on x6th De- 
Smber, as to whether or how far the Viceroy had 
been consulted in the matter. Mahatmaji was kept 
in the dark as to the actual negotiations, if any, v.itn 
the Government or the Viceroy. Mahatmaji was, as- 
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it were, sought to be stampeded into compliance with 
what appeared to be a rather peremptory request, see- 
ing that he was wholly ignorant of all the attendant 
circumstances that had gone to the formulation to the 
request. As will be presently seen, the reply which 
he gave to the joint authors had to be so drafted as 
to bring out the real implications of the joint message, 
although it took the shape of Mahatmaji's laying down 
certain additional terms of his own. 

This is the first general comment on this joint tele- 
gram (No. Ill), which strikes one at the very outset. 
Then with regard to the specific conditions following 
on the request for the calling off of the Congress boy- 
cott of the Princes’ visit, the obvious considerations 
applicable to them taken as a \vhole may be stated as 
follows : The objective of the non-co-operation campaign 
was the redress of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs, and 
the attainment of Swaraj, or to use the technical 
language employed by •Congressmen, that objective 
was the “enforcement of the Triple Demand of the 
'Congress.” The hartal, or the ban on the Prince’s 
visit, was also for the time being a vital part of the po- 
litical campaign of non-co-operation ; firstly, because 
the visit was engineered by the authorities as against 
public opinion, as represented by the Indian National 
■Congress ; and, secondly, because any real success 01 
that visit would have spelt either the defeat, or would 
have tended seriously to injure, the popular movement. 
Therefore, what struck Mahatmaji was that before he 
could think of lifting the boycott, he must be clear 
in his mind as to whether, or how far, there was any 
real desire in the mind of the Viceroy to come to a 
settlement with the Non-co-operators. Were the 
authors of the joint telegram justified (when they 
made the proposal of a Round Table Conference to be 
- convened by the Viceroy) in holding that the latter was 
favourably disposed towards the consideration of the 
redress of the two wrongs in question, and also to- 
wards the recognition of the country’s claim to Swa- 
:xaj 7 Or, was the withdrawal of the popular ban on the 
‘Prince’s reception the real and primary objective with 
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the Viceroy?- Therefore, was there no danger of the 
country being misled, or the whole movement being 
side-tracked, if the leaders proceeded to parlej* with 
the Government for a Round Table Conference, with- 
out clearly understanding or ascertaining beforehand 
what was realty at the back of their mind ? 

Such are the general considerations which struck 
Mahatmaji as highly relevant, and suggested the par- 
ticular answers which he gave to Mr. C.R. Das in res- 
pect to each one of the several clauses of his telegram. 
And first of all Mr. Das had laid down that the “Go- 
vernment should call a conference soon to consider 
all questions raised by the Congress.” Now, what 
struck Mahatmaji here was that although Mr. Das's 
telegram demanded in advance his sanction for the 
cancellation of the Calcutta hartal, there was nothing 
said about such essentials as the composition, the date, 
or the power of the proposed conference. Evidently, 
Mr. Das was prepared to withdraw the Congress boy- 
cott in anticipation of the Government convening an 
undefined conference. For, judging by the words of 
his telegram, he would be satisfied only if the confe- 
rence was summoned “soon.” But Mahatmaji's point 
was that he could not commit himself to the calling 
off of hartal without first of all ascertaining the date 
of the conference, the composition, i.c., personnel of the 
conference, and also of the terms of reference. That 
was Mahatmaji’s answer to the first of the “conditions” — 
mentioned in the joint telegram. Hone*- in the first 
part of his reply to the joint telegram, Mahatmaji said, 
“Composition, date of conference, etc., should he pre- 
viously determined.” 

The second condition laid down in the gaol telegram 
was, — ‘’Withdrawal by Government of their rec< ni com- 
munique and Police and Magi-t*-ri.d or*h r*~.“ So far 
as this condition was concerned, Mahatmaji accepted 
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withdraw or cancel onlj' the repressive measures in- 
augurated under the provisions of what the joint au- 
thors call "this new law” in the next succeeding clause 
of the telegram. "This new law,” namely, the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 190S, was, as we have seen, 
arbitrarily employed to take away the elementary 
right of the people for forming peaceful associations, 
and the enlistment and organisation of volunteers on 
peaceful lines. V‘ : And it had been put into operation 
by all the Local Governments and Administrations after 
the arrival of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, with a view 
to disband the then existing volunteer organisations, 
prevent the enlistment of fresh volunteers, and so help 
in stopping the mouths of the people and their spokes- 
men, and nullifying the Congress boycott. Thus, if 
Mahatmaji, in compliance with the wishes of the joint 
authors of the gaol telegram had consented to lift the 
Congress ban, the immediate object of the Government 
(namely, that which wa$ aimed at by setting in motion 
or application to the different Provinces of “this new 
law”) would have been gained as by a master-stroke of 
political diplomacy. 

But beyond this triumph of political manoeuvre that 
would thus be achieved by the Government of Lord 
Reading by his skill in compelling the Non-co-operators 
to give up their boycott of the Prince under the lash, 
so to say, of the Criminal Law Amendment Act noti- 
fications and Police and Magisterial orders issued there- 
under, there is a more vital issue involved. And a re- 
ference to this would make it abundantly clear that 
the withdrawal by the Government of "this new law” 
following on the lifting of the Congress boycott was not 
such a simple matter of political arithmetic, as it might 
otherwise appear. And to begin with, it must be ob- 
served that the Prince’s visit (against which the hartal 
was launched) was a definite act of State, and not a 
mere pleasure trip. It embodied a deep-laid political 
objective, which was, as has already been mentioned, 
the bringing about the collapse of the national move- 
ment, and the popularity of its great leader Mahatma^ 
Gandhi, through the evoking of loyal mass-feeling, . fol- 
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lowed by a wave of popular demonstrations in favour 
of the Heir-Apparent. Having seen through the game, 
and understanding that the visit of the Prince had 
been intended to be a sort of a Sank attack on the 
N.C.O. movement, Mahatma Gandhi could not agree 
to Mr. C.R. Das's proposal for the calling oh of the Cal- 
cutta hartal, which had been fixed for December 2J 
(1921), the date for the entry of the Prince into Cal- 
cutta. The cancellation of the boycott, in Mahatmaji’s 
considered judgment, was possible only when it was 
unmistakabh* clear that the Government was not play- 
ing their own game in the matter of a Round Table Con- 
ference; in other words, when there was even* chance 
of an “honest conference’' between the representatives 
of the Government and those of the people. 

In this way we find Mahatma Gandhi and Lord 
Reading each entrenched behind his own position, and 
each unwilling to do anything which would jeopardise 
his particular interests. Looked at from this point of 
view, the inwardness of the whole series of telegrams ad- 
dressed to Mahatmaji and of lus replies thereto would 
appear in a clear light. But more specially would thif- 
view-point reveal the inner significance of the particular 
additional stipulations which Mahatmaji laid down as a 
pre-condition to his calling off of the hartal with special 
reference to the third and last clause or condition embo- 
died in Mr. C. R. Das's telegram. 

This last condition ran thus: — “Releasing all prison- 
ers under this new law unconditionally.'' .Now, what 
does this unconditional release of prisoners "under tbs 
new law" mean and imply ? It meant only the uncon- 
ditional release of Non-co-operators, who. like Messrs. Dr- 5 
and Azad. had been cast into prison under the Crinunrl 
Law Amendment Act of 190S. But there were oth<r 
non-co-oneratinc leaders and workers, v. ho had t--.i ■■ 
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Rai of the Punjab ; as also Maulanas Mohamcd Ali and 
Sliaukat AJi, Dr. Kilchlcw, . and indeed the whole body 
of the Karachi prisoners who had been convicted on No- 
vember, i, 1921 for having taken part in the All-India 
Ivhilafat Conference held at Karachi on July S, 1921, 
where a certain resolution regarding military service had 
been passed. These, as we have seen, were known as 
the Futwa prisoners.* Mahatmaji was unable to under- 
stand why if the Government should at all agree to con- 
vene a Round Table Conference for the purpose of a set- 
tlement, there should be this marked distinction in the 
matter of treatment to be meted out to these different 
classes of prisoners, who had all gone to prison while en- 
gaged in the campaign of non-co-operation. If the Govern- 
ment liberated only those of the non-co-operating workers 
and leaders who had been convicted for directing the vo- 
lunteer organisations in the interest of the Congress boy- 
cott of the Prince’s visit, upon their undertaking to cease 
to take part in such activities, would that be any evi- 
dence to show that the Government was really anxious 
for a settlement of "all questions raised by the Congress,” 
which, according to the joint telegram, was to form the 
■subject-matter of the proposed Round Table Conference. 
If the hartal was withdrawn by Mahatmaji, the object 
of the Government’s waging a war against the volunteers 
engaged in the work of promoting the hartal would have 
been gained. While on the other hand, the Non-co-opera- 
tors gained nothing except a vague promise from the- 
■Government, to hold a conference about whose date, per- 
sonnel, or terms of reference, nothing was known or as- 
certained. 

From the point of view, therefore, of Mahatmaji, the 
essential question was — Was the proposed Round 
Table Conference going to be a genuine or an honest 
conference ; or was it to be a sham conference and a 
make-believe ? If it was to be of the first kind, then 
the Government should find it easy to do two things— -(1) 
Give some valid assurance about the date, composition, 
and terms of the conference ; and (2) agree not only to 


* See Chapter V (Part II) of this volume. 
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release ■ unconditionally the non-co-operating convicted, 
prisoners ‘under this new lav,’/ but also non-co-operating 
prisoners convicted under other penal laws, and especially 
the class of prisoners known as the Karachi Futwa pri- 
soners. The fact of the matter is that if Mahatmaji could 
once be convinced that the Government of Lord Reading 
was truly anxious for a settlement of the triple Congress 
demand ; in other words, if he was clear in his mind that 
there was a real change of their heart, then he would have 
felt no hesitation in acceding to the proposals of Air. 
C. R. Das and of Pandit Malaviyaji. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, Mahatmaji felt 
that he would be affixing his signature to a blank cheque, 
if he agreed to Mr. Das's proposal. Mr. Das's Express tele- 
gram (No. Ill) was received at the Ahmedabad Telegraph 
Office at 7-10 p.m. 19th December; and by Mahatmaji 
an hour after, the same evening. The reply which 
Mahatmaji gave was despatched immediately after, that 

ver\ r evening to Mr. Das at his Calcutta address, Prc- 
sidency Gaol. What Mahatmaji said in reply was that 
in his opinion the date, composition, etc., of" the confe- 
rence should first be settled ; and secondly, the releases 
should include the “Futwa” prisoners. If the Govern- 
ment accepted these two conditions in addition to those 
already mentioned by Mr. Das, then alone, according to 
Mahatmaji, could the Calcutta hartal be cancelled.* 


* For the exact wording of Mahatmaji’s reply sec Telegram 
No. IV, Chapter IX (Part II) “Historic Telegrams.*’' 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Pandit malaviya’s interviews with Viceroy and 

Leaders. 

Pandit Malaviya’s telegram (No. I) to Mahatmaji, 
dated, Allahabad, 16th December, was preceded by an in- 
terview with the Viceroy, Lord Reading. It would appear, 
however, that the contents of the telegram were not cate- 
gorically the results of that interview. Probably what 
happened was that Panditji had a general discussion with 
the Viceroy regarding the acute situation that had arisen, 
and that Malaviyaji sought to persuade Lord Reading to- 
stay his hands. But the idea of a Round Table Conference 
to be convened by the Viceroy came to him as the result 
of a suggestion of one whom Panditji designates as a. 
"friend” of his (without naming him). This friendly 
suggestion having been accepted by Panditji, he left 
Allahabad and came down to Calcutta to seek another 
interview with the Viceroy, then in Calcutta, along with 
members of his Executive Council. References to the two 
interviews with the Viceroy and to the "suggestions of a 
friend” rc. a Round Table Conference are to be found in 
the following extracts from a Press Note issued by Panditji 
from Amritsar on 30th June, 1923. 

"The Governments of Bengal, the United Provinces, 
and the Punjab did the utmost to spoil the reception of the 
Prince. Along with a large number of my countrymen,. 
I deeply resented and felt shocked at the action of these 
Governments in arresting Mr. C. R. Das and fellow-workers 
in Bengal, Pandit Motilal Nehru and fellow-workers in the 
United Provinces, and Lala Lajpat Rai and fellow-workers 
in the Punjab. I naturally desired to take immediate 
steps to undo the injustice which these Governments had 
done. But we had invited His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales to the Benares Hindu University, and being its 
Vice-Chancellor I was bound to remain there until the 13th 
December to receive him. I had to remain there on the 
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following day also for the annual Convocation of the 
University. As soon as I was free I sought an interview 
with the Viceroy on the subject. Just at this time a 
friend suggested the idea of a deputation to' the Viceroy 
to urge that a Round Table Conference should be held to 
discuss the demands of the Congress, that the notifications 
which had been issued should be withdrawn, that the 
: gentlemen who had been arrested and imprisoned should 
be released and that there should be a truce between the 
people and the Government, that Mr. Gandhi should with- 
draw opposition to the Prince’s welcome and suspend civil 
disobedience till the termination of the conference. I 
liked the idea. I . went down to Calcutta, and sought an 
interview with His Excellency the Viceroy.” 

The above quotation speaks of a preliminary interview 
with the Viceroy immediately following on the annual 
■Convocation of the Benares Hindu University. As will 
be seen, I have referred to it at the very beginning of this 
•chapter. The University Convocation took place on 14th 
December (1921). It would appear, therefore, that as the 
result of that preliminary interview with the Viceroy 
Pandit Malaviyaji despatched to Mahatmaji, then at 
-Sabarmati, a telegram dated, Benares, 14th December to 
-which reference has been made in chapter X. There, we 
find Panditji intimating his desire to convene a conference 
■of Moderates and Non-co-operators either at Benares or 
at Bombay, either on the 22nd or 23rd of that month, and 
further that he would be reaching Sabarmati to interview 
Mahatmaji in that connection. But after his having ac- 
cepted from his "friend” the suggestion of a Round Table 
Conference to be convened by the Viceroy, Panditji altered 
his plan, and so he sent to Mahatmaji his telegram (No. I), 
■dated, Allahabad, 16th December. Panditji confirms this 
inference in his "Press Note” thus : — "Before starting for 
Calcutta I sent my telegram of the 16th December to 
Mr. Gandhi, for he alone could withdraw the opposition 
to the Prince’s welcome.” The contents of this last- 
mentioned telegram, it will be noted, go on all fours with 
the detailed contents of the suggestion formulated by 
Panditji’s "friend." 

Arriving in Calcutta, the Press Note says, Panditji 
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immediately sought an interview witli the Viceroy. Bui 
ii would also appear from the same document that the 
idea of a deputation hnd to bo pressed upon the Viceroy 
with some insistence for the Viceroy to welcome it, V'of, 
to quote Pandit ji’s own words, "it took me throe interviews 
to persuade Lord Reading to receive a deputation," This 
statement, however, does not quite tally with what Lord 
Reading himself said on cist December (19m) on this 
particular point, For replying to the Calcutta Deputation 
on the above-mentioned date, wo find < he Viceroy expressing 
himself in the following terms: — "I have no doubt that; 
most of you camo under the same impression as myself 
when 1 intimated in reply to n request from Pandit liiahw 
vlynji that I would willingly receive this deputation." 
And, again, — "When 1 was informed that a deputation of 
representatives of various shades of political opinion wished 
to wait, upon me for tho purpose of placing their views on 
the situation and suggestion for allaying the present unrest, 
I gladly assented." 

It appears to mo that not withstanding Pandit Malaviya's 
eagerness to get the imprisoned lenders out of gaol, Lord 
Rending had serious doubts us to whether Pandit ji was 
realty in a position to influence Mahatma Gandhi in the 
direction in which the Viceroy desired. And this by 
itself would account for the fact mentioned by Pnnditji 
in bis Press Note that it required three interviews to 
persuade t ho Viceroy to grant his wishes. Says Pandit ji : — 
"It should have been obvious to any one that the expecta- 
tion that, tlfe opposition to the Prince’s welcome would bo 
abandoned must no doubt have been the greatest consi- 
deration which weighed will* the Viceroy in entertaining 
the idea of tho deputation and its proposals. But when 
1 approached him I did not find him ready to agree to a 
Round Table Conference, or to any of the proposals 1 made 
to 1 dm." And then followed the sentence already quoted 
"It took me three interviews to persuade Lord Reading to 
receive a deputation," 

According to Pandit Malaviya, therefore, the lifting 
of tho Congress ban on the Prince’s welcome was the 
“greatest consideration which weighed with the Viceroy," 
in the circumstances of the case. Panditji, therefore, 
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interviewed Lord Reading in Calcutta, and, as will presently 
appear, put before His Excellency certain proposals framed 
by him in consultation with some friends whose names 
are not made known by Pandit ji. These proposals were 
not terms offered by the Viceroy, but he entertained them 
and agreed to them. They were acceptable to Mr. C. R. 
Das and Maulana A. K. Azad, the two non-co-operating 
leaders who, as we have seen, were then lodged in the 
Calcutta Presidency gaol. Thereupon on 19th December 
(1921), Messrs. Das and Azad despatched a joint telegram* 
from the gaol to Mahatmaji at Sabarmati recommending 
the calling off of the Calcutta hartal on the occasion of the 
Prince’s visit on the 24th December. The inter-connection 
between Mr. C. R. Das’s gaol telegram and Pandit Malaviya’s 
interview or interviews with the Viceroy in Calcutta is 
thus clear. The following extracts from Panditji’s Press 
Note satisfactorily explain the situation : — 

"Before starting for Calcutta to see the Viceroy I sent 
my telegram of the 16th December to Mr. Gandhi, for he 
alone could withdraw the opposition to the Prince’s wel- 
come. But when I reached Calcutta I felt that in a matter 
■of such national importance it was essential to consult 
such leaders as Mr. C. R. Das, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
and others who were undergoing trial or imprisonment 
for having challenged the unjust notifications of the Govern- 
ment, and I knew that Mr. Gandhi would attach great 
weight to their opinions. They were on the spot and natur- 
ally I could explain matters to them more fully than I 
could to Mr. Gandhi by telegrams. I saw them in the gaol. 
They were agreeable to the proposals and agreed to recom- 
mend to Mr. Gandhi that they should be accepted. It is 
not correct to say that they were terms offered by the 
Government. They were proposals put by me before the 
Viceroy in consultation with some friends, which the Govern- 
ment was willing to entertain and agree to.* Mr. Das and 
Maulana Azad accordingly sent their telegram of the 19th 
December to Mr. Gandhi recommending the calling off of 
the hartal on the conditions mentioned therein." 


* Telegram No. III. 

* The italics are mine. 
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There is evidence also that since coming down to 
Calcutta from Allahabad after despatching from that place 
his telegram (No. I) to Mahatmaji, Pandit Malaviya had 
not only had three interviews with the Viceroy in Calcutta 
before the latter could be made to agree to the Round 
Table Conference proposal ; but he had probably an equal 
number of interviews with Messrs. Das and Azad before 
they could be persuaded to send their joint gaol-telegram 
(No. Ill) to Mahatmaji at Sabarmati. The proposals 
contained in that telegram, one could see, were the result 
-of Pandit Malaviya's negotiations with Messrs. C. R. Das 
and Azad, and further, as Panditji himself acknowledges, 
they were proposals entertained and agreed to by the 
Viceroy, before they were sent by wire on 19th December 
to Mahatmaji. Thus, it appears that for two or three days 
immediately preceding the despatch of the gaol-telegram. 
Pandit Malaviyaji was seeking interviews with Messrs. Das 
and Azad on the one hand, and His Excellency, Lord Read- 
ing, on the other, and perhaps also with one or two Indian 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, who were all 
then in Calcutta with the Viceroy. 

Thus, we find in a statement to a Press interviewer ap- 
pearing in a Calcutta daily* on 20th June 1923, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad saying as folfows : — "Pandit Malaviyaji 
saw Mr. Das and myself in the Alipur Jail for the first 
time perhaps on 16th December 1921,* and we discussed 
the desirability of a Round Table Conference with the 
Viceroy on the latter’s withdrawing the Criminal Law 
Amendment .Act and the Police Commissioner's order 
prohibiting meetings in Calcutta.,.. Then Pandit Malaviya 
again came to us on the same date at 12 o’clock midnight. 
....On this definite assurance of Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Das 
and myself sent over our now famous telegram to Mahatma 
Gandhi.” 

As we have seen, it took Pandit Malaviya "three inter- 
views to persuade Lord Reading to receive a deputation.” 
Probably the first stage in the process of negotiations was 
to find out a common formula of agreement between the 

* "Servant,” a non -co-operating daily paper, now defunct. 

* It must be .'17th December, for Panditji left Allahabad on the 
16th for Calcutta. . 
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Viceroy on the one hand, and Messrs. C. R. Das and Azad' 
on the other, with a view to the cancellation of the Calcutta, 
hartal, which had been fixed by the Congress for the 24th 
December. It is clear that the common formula was em- 
bodied in the gaol-telegram despatched by the imprisoned 
leaders on 19th December. It is understandable that it 
took some time and a lot of discussion both with the Viceroy 
and the imprisoned leaders to arrive at an agreement. The- 
discussions with the Viceroy thus extended to three inter- 
views. 

In his reply to the deputation when it was received by 
him on the 21st December, and which ended abortivety, 
the Viceroy is also explicit on the point that there were 
“discussions between him and Panditji preliminary to the- 
deputation.” The issues which formed the subject-matter 
of these discussions are not mentioned by the Viceroj r in 
his speech, but from Panditji’s "Press Note” above men- 
tioned, we could see what they were, as they subsequently 
emerged in the shape of the common formula of agreement 
embodied in the gaol-telegram (No. III). Lord Reading, 
however, referred in his reply to the spirit of sweet reason- 
ableness that had animated the discussions. Thus, we 
read: — “It is very necessary that I should make plain 
that all discussions between myself and Pandit Malaviya 
preliminary to this deputation proceeded upon the basis of 
a genuine attempt — I believe disinterested and honourable 
attempt — to solve the problem of unrest by means of 
discussions and consideration at a conference....! wish it had 
been possible to consider the convening of a conference in 
the same atmosphere as characterised the discussions 
between Pandit Malavij^a and myself. I would wish 
nothing better and nothing more conducive to beneficial 
results, and more in accordance with patriotism.” 

While these discussions with the Viceroy were in progress, 
negotiations with Mr. C. R. Das had also to be carried on 
bj' Panditji. For a fuller account of these latter the 
reader is referred to a signed statement by Mr. S. Chakra- 
vartj*-. Editor of the “Servant,” and President Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee, in his own paper.* 

* The statement appears under the tite of ‘‘A Confession of 
Weakness” in Servant, June 19, 1923. 
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"I shall now recite what I still remember of the actual 
facts. Mr. C. R. Das was arrested on the loth December, 
1921. After that I carried on Congress work as his succes- 
sor. On the 19th Mr. S. M. Bose, Barrister-at-Law, re- 
quested me to stay at home till 2 p.m. in order to receive 
Pandit Malaviyaji, who wanted to see me on some urgent 
business. This fact was probably already known to 
Mr. C. R. Das and his friends, because shortly before the 
hour appointed for the interview, the then Private Secretary 
of Mr. C. R. Das came to me with a typed memorandum 
containing certain conditions to be submitted to Malaviyaji. 
When Panditji saw me at my house on the 19th December, 
I handed over to him the typed conditions which I had 
received from Mr. Das. He then went straight to the 
Presidency gaol. As I discovered the following morning 
(20th December) when Malaviyaji summoned me to his 
place, the result of these deliberations in gaol was the wire 
sent to Mahatmaji on the previous evening, containing all 
the conditions given in the typed copy except the first.*’ 



• CHAPTER XV. 

Further Interviews with Viceroy and Leaders. • 

Fresh negotiations began with the arrival of Mahatma- 
ji's reply* to the gaol-telegram sent by Messrs. Das and 
Azad. As we have seen, Mahatmaji did not see quite eye 
to eye with the authors of the joint telegram. For he in- 
sisted on some additional stipulations as pre-conditions 
to his .agreeing to the lifting of the Congress boycott of 
the Prince’s visit to Calcutta on the 24th December. 
These additional terms, viz., (1) the previous determina- 
tion of the date, personnel, and terms of the proposed 
Round Table Conference; and (2) the release of the pri- 
soners convicted for the Futwasf including the Ali Broth- 
ers and other Karachi prisoners — now formed the subject- 
matter of further negotiations, both with the Viceroy 
and the imprisoned Bengal leaders. In his signed state- 
ment,}: which has already been quoted from, Mr. S. Cha- 
kravarty gives the public an insight into what happened 
at the conference of leaders in the Presidency gaol follow- 
ing on the receipt of Mahatmaji's reply (Telegram No. 
IV):— 

“ I went with Pandit Malaviyaji up to the gate of 
the Presidency gaol. He went in and after a. while the 
gaoler came and took me inside. • There I found sitting 
together Mr. Das, Malaviyaji, and some members of Mr. 
Das’s family. Mr. Das was very much agitated over 
Mahatmaji’s wire which did not accept Mr. Das’s sugges- 
tions alone, but included some additional conditions, re : 
the Karachi and Futwa prisoners, regarding which Pan- 
ditji said there was no chance of release just at the time. 

I joined the discussion and said that the release of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act prisoners alone would not 


* Telegram No. IV. 

f For “Futwa Prisoners” see Part II of this volume. Chapter V 
entitled “Futwa Prisoners.” 

J Entitled “Confession of Weakness,” Servant daily, June 19, 

1923- 
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•at all satisfy the Bengal public inasmuch as important 
persons like Chand Mian, Pir Badshah Mian, Maulavi 
-Akram Khan. Mr. Jitendralal Banerji and others were 
convicted under different Acts. Malaviyaji said that 
there would not be much difficulty in respect of those 
last mentioned prisoners, but what he was almost sure 
of was that the Government would not yield on the matter 
of the Karachi and other Futwa prisoners.” 

After a recital of those facts Mr. Chakravarty goes 
•on to state that "Pandit Malaviyaji then left to see the 
“Viceroy at Belvedere at the request of Mr. Das. But 
the Viceroy was so much annoyed at Mahatma Gandhi’s 
reply to Mr. Das's telegram from the gaol that he did 
not allow. Panditji to raise the question of the Futwa 
prisoners.” 

In Pandit Malaviya’s signed Press Note, dated Amrit- 
sar, June 30, 1923, already quoted from, we find a guard- 
ed reference to an interview of his with the Viceroy fol- 
lowing on the receipt of Mahatmaji's reply. We gather 
from it also that the Viceroj' could be persuaded to accept 
-only one of Mahatmaji’s terms, namely the one relating 
to the previous determination of the date and composi- 
tion of the proposed Round Table Conference. The other 
term, namely, that "the releases should include prisoners 
•convicted fcr the Futwas” did not find favour with the 
Viceroy. From the same Press Note it appears that 
Panditji next sought the advice of some of the members 
■of the Viceroy’s Executive Committee who gave him the 
hope that the release of at least two of the Futwa pri- 
soners, namely, Maulanas Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali 
•could legitimately be expected on the eve of the pro- 
posed conference, but not earlier. They also gave Pan- 
ditji the further advice that it was no use pressing the 
matter upon the Viceroy at that moment ; and that the 
better course would be to wait till Mahatma Gandhi could 
be persuaded to relax and "give an assurance of real truce 
■on the part of the people.” 

Thus, after having stated that the conditions or pro- 
posals embodied in Mr. C. R. Das’s gaol-telegram had been 
previously entertained and agreed to by. the Viceroy, 
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Pandit Malaviyaji goes on to refer to Mahatmaji’s reply 
(Telegram No. IV) to Six. C.R. Basin the following terms: 

" In repfy to the gaol-telegram Sir. Gandhi agreed 
that the}’- should waive the hartal if in addition to the 
conditions mentioned in Sir. Das’s telegram, the composi- 
tion and the date of the conference should be previously 
determined, and if the releases should include prisoners 
convicted for Futwas, including the Karachi ones. I 
understand that the Government was willing to accept 
the proposals as modified and agree to the composition 
and the date of the conference. But there was not the 
same willingness to agree to the proposal that the release 
should include prisoners convicted for the Futwas.” 

Then, comes the following further statement: — 

" I was ad-vised that I should not press that matter 
upon H.E. the Viceroj^ until Mr. Gandhi gave an assu- 
rance of real truce on the part of the people. I expected 
from the conversation I had, and this was not with the 
Viceroy, as Maul an a Abul Kalam Azad seems to be under 
the impression, but with two other members of the Govern- 
ment. that the release of Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat 
Ali would be agreed to before the conference actually met. 

I mentioned this to Mr. Das and Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad.” 

The next stage in the evolution of negotiations, there- 
fore, commences with an attempt to persuade Mahatmaji 
to agree to the terms contained in Mr. C. R. Das’s tele- 
gram (No. Ill) mainly on the ground that “Bengal opinion 
favoured negotiation which proposed Round Table Con- 
ference will afford;” and, secondly, or incidental!;-, on the 
further ground that the releases of the Futwa prisoners 
could be expected before the conference actually met. 
Mahatmaji, however, was not given to understand what 
led the promoters of the negoiiations to expect the re- 
lease of those prisoners, although such release was con- 
sidered by Mahatmaji so essential that he had made it a 
condition precedent to the lifting of the Congress boy- 
cott. But Mr. S. Chakravarlv. who had been taken into 
confidence by Pandit Malaviyaji was prevnihd upon to 
.send a message (Telegram No. VII) to Mahatmaji on tht 
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evening of the 20th December in which among other 
things the release of the l'ulwa prisoners was put for- 
ward as a probable event. But the main point in this 
telegram was that Bengal opinion strongly favoured ne- 
gotiations, and Malmtmaji in deference to that opinion 
might reasonably relax a bit on the question of the re- 
lease of the Futwa prisoners as a condition precedent to 
all conference, with the Government. In other words, 
Mr. Chakravartv’s telegraphic request to Mahatmaji in 
effect was that inasmuch as the Bengal leaders were strong- 
ly inclined towards the proposal of a Round Table Con- 
ference, Mahatmaji should help in the calling of such a 
conference, and thereby fulfil the cherished desire of the 
Bengal leaders by not being over-insistent on the condition 
of the release of the Futwa prisoners, especially when 
there was the likelihood of their release before the con- 
ference actually met. 

In his Press Note of June 30, 1923, Pandit Malaviyaji 
refers to this part of the negotiations in the following way. 
lie says that after having had a talk with two members 
of the Executive Council of the Viceroy, he had been led 
to believe that the release of the Ali Brothers could be 
expected on the eve of the conference but not before, and 
he mentioned the matter to Mr, Das and Maulana Azad, 
the joint authors of the gaol-telegram (No. III). The 
Press statement goes on to record, “And it was there- 
upon that the telegram dated 20tli December, 1921, was 
sent to Mr. Gandhi by Mr. S. Chakravarty in which it 
was stated ! — 'Bengal opinion favours opportunity for 
negotiations which proposed conference will afford ; giv- 
ing assurance of real truce on the part of the people 
thought reasonable. Releases suggested by you (tin's has 
reference to the Karachi and Futwa prisoners) may be 
expected before conference actually meets.' ” 

It will be observed that Pandit Malaviya is not 
explicit here as to how Mr. Chakravarty came to put in the 
argument of “Bengal opinion” in his message to Mahat- 
maji. In his signed statement "A Confession of Weak- 
ness, ” Mr. Chakravarty has explained in detail liow he 
came to insert the above argument. The point which 
comes out from ‘this statement is that Bengal opinion was 
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decidedlj 7 against the calling of! of the hartal on the 24th 
December on the terms of the gaol-telegram. Further 
that there was a conference of leaders in- the gaol, and 
Mr. Chakravarty was invited to take part in it: — 

"Then Pandit Malaviyaji and myself saw Mr. Das in 
gaol and acquainted him with the state of things. When. 
I saw both of them mortified at the turn of events,* I of- 
fered at my risk to wire to Mahatmaji that Mr. Das was 
keen on a settlement. Mr. Das said that it would be 
better if the request could be made in the name of Bengal. 
I knew that Bengal feeling as represented by the Congress 
delegates who had interviewed me on the way to Ahmed- 
abad was not at all in favour of the calling off of the hartal. 
But as Mr. Das was all along holding forth on the benefits of 
a settlement on the terms proposed by him and was 
natural^ grieved over the particular development of the 
situation, I was somewhat moved and wanted to see if I 
could not make matters smooth for Mr. Das by straining a. 
point in his favour, namely, b}' offering, as Mr. Das had 
himself suggested, to wire in favour of Mr. Das's propo- 
posals in the name of Bengal. On learning from Pandit 
Malaviyaji that the door to further negotiations was not 
closed and that a wire could still be sent to Mahatmaji,. 

I drafted my telegram in consultation with Malaviyaji.” 

Mr. Chakravarty concludes his signed statement with 
the following, which makes the whole thing clearer stilL 
He writes : — "I had uniformly argued with Mr. Das against 
the settlement on the terms proposed by him, and I dis- 
tinctly told him that it would be difficult for him to face- 
the public by calling off the hartal on the 24th December 
in consideration of the release of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act prisoners alone, in spite of Malaviyaji’s pro- 
testations that Mr. Das’s explanations were sure to bring 
public opinion over to his side. I succumbed to a weak- 
-ness in trying to make matters smooth in the full belief 
that the whole matter was quite safe in the hands .of 


* This has reference to Pandit Mala viva’s interview with the 
■Viceroy at Belvedere (Calcutta) after discussion in the Presidency 
Gaol on the new terms wired by Mahatmaji, and the iceroy rejecting 
the condition relating to the Futwa prisoners. 




CHAPTER X' 


Further Negotiations 


AND BREAK-DOWN. 


Negotiations did not stop, a 
arrival of Mahatmaji’s reply to 
ha formulated his two stiuulat 



have seen, with the 
gaol- tele- gram, where 
as pre-conditions to 


the waiving of the hartal. Referring to one of them, re: 
the release of the Karachi prisoners, it is necessary to re- 
fer again to the following statement in Par.di: Maiaviya's 
Press Note. 

“I expected from the conversation I had, and this was 
not with the Yicerov, as Maul an a AduJ Kalam Arad seems 


to be under the impression, but with two other members 
of the Government, that the release of Messrs. Mahomed 
Ali and Shaukat Ali would be agreed to before the iR.T.) 
Conference actuall\* met. I mentioned this to Mr. Das 
and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. It was therefore that 
the telegram dated 20th December (1921) was sent to 
Mr. Gandhi by 3 Ir. S. Chakra varty/ 7 The reference to 
the mistake of Maulana Azad was rendered necessary be- 
cause of the following statement of his appearing in the 
“Servant’ 7 newspaper under date June 20, 1923 : — “Ma- 
laviyaji particularly assured me that the Viceroy had 
given a definite promise to release the Futwa prisoners 
also at the time of the meeting of the Round Table Con- 


ference. 77 


Thus, as the result of deliberations with the leaders in 
the Calcutta Presidency Gaol, it was decided that the assu- 
rance regarding the release of the Futwa prisoners should be 
communicated to Mahatmaji through Mr. S. Chakravarty. 
His telegram (No. VII) dated, Calcutta, 20th December 
contained three requests, — («) Bengal opinion favoured 
opportunity for negotiation through the proposed (R. T.) 
Conference; (b) Mahatmaji should be pleased to “give 
assurance of a real truce on the part of the people 77 ; and 
lastly (c) “releases suggested by Mahatmaji (in his repl\ r 
to Mr. Das’s telegram, viz., the release of the Futwa pri- 
soners) may be expected before conference actually meets/ 7 
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Thus, Malaviyaji held out hopes to Mahatmaji about 
the. release of the Futwa prisoners through Sir. S. Chakra- 
■varty. That Pandit Malaviyaji had built great hopes on 
Mr. Chakravarty’s telegram (No. VII) is evident from after 
•events. For when Mahatmaji’s repty came to Calcutta 
the next day (Telegram No. VIII) sometimes after the 
•deputation had waited upon the Viceroy and dispersed, 
it was construed by Panditji, and also by the imprisoned 
leaders in Calcutta as a definite waiving by Mahatmaji 
•of his stipulation about the release of the Futwa prisoners. 
It was a clear case of misconstruction of Mahatmaji’s inten- 
tions, as would appear later ; but the eagerness with which 
it was laid hold of by Panditji and his coadjutors would 
appear from the following extracts from Pandit ji’s Press 
Note of June 30, 1923 : — “This telegram (Mahatmaji's 
reply to Mr. Chakravarty, Telegram No. VIII) was unfor- 
tunately delayed in transit. After the receipt of this 
telegram Mr. Chakravarty and I again met Maulana Azad 
and Mr. Das in gaol. They noted down the names of 
•certain gentlemen whom they wished to be invited as 
members of the conference. These included Mr. Mahomed 
Ali and Mr. Shaukat Ali, and we said amongst ourselves 
that if the Government should not agree to invite these 
gentlemen to the conference, we should be perfectly justi- 
fied in refusing to take part in it. The 15th of February 
(1922) was suggested as the date of the conference. I 
•was authorised by Mr. C. R. Das, Maulana Azad and Mr. 
S. Chakravarty and other friends to place these proposals 
"before His Excellency the Viceroy. I did so on the 22nd 
December (1921). But he said that it was too late to consi- 
der them. The members of his Government had left Calcutta 
and the matter had been dropped. It was unfortunate 
that Mr. Gandhi's telegram to Mr. S. Chakravarty did not 
reach Calcutta before the deputation waited upon the 
Viceroy. I have deplored this as a great misfortune.” 

The decision to inform Mahatmaji through Mr. Chakra- 
varty’s wire that the former might relent a little and agree 
to the holding of a Round Table Conference by giving 
•assurance of a real truce in view of the fact that "the releases 
•suggested” by him in reply to the gaol-telegram would take 
place at the propfcr time, i.e., on the eve of the conference. 
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was unanimously arrived at a meeting in tlie Calcutta gaol 
in which Pandit Malaviya, Sir. C. R. Das and Maulana 
Azad took part. And yet we find that a few hours after 
the despatch of Mr. Chakravarty’s telegram. Pandit Mala- 
viya sending to Mahatmaji a final and conclusive message- 
telegram No. V) in which nothing was said as to the pro- 
bable release of the Ali Brothers on the eve of the proposed- 
conference. In other words, in Panditji’s own telegram 
despatched only four hours after the sending of Mr. Chakra- 
varty’s wire, no hope was held out to Mahatmaji in regard, 
to the release of the Futwa prisoners general^ or of the 
Ali Brothers specially, although it was stated that Mahatma- 
ji’s other stipulation regarding the “date, composition, 
etc.” of the proposed conference would be agreed to by 
the Government. This is evidently in confonnhy with 
the statement made in Malaviyaji’s Press Note — “I under- 
stand that the Government were willing to accept the 
proposals as modified,- and agree to the composition and 
date of the conference. But there was not the same 
willingness to the proposal that the releases should include 
the prisoners convicted for the Futwas.” 

This omission in Panditji’s own telegram (No. V) about 
something so important as the probable release of the Ali 
Brothers, on winch so much hung on the admission of all 
parties concerned, is made doubly significant by the fact 
that this telegram w r as neither an “ordinary” telegram, 
nor an "express” message ; but it w r as a state and “Clear 
Line” telegram, w'hose despatch according to the rules 
could only be authorised either by the Viceroy or some 
very high Government official specially empowered in that 
regard. A reference to Chapter IX entitled “Historic 
Telegrams,” would bring out the following facts: — Mr. 
Chakravarty 's telegram to Mahatmaji (No. VII) was des- 
patched from Calcutta at 4.55 p.m. on the 20th December 
(1921), and received at Sabarmati Telegraph Office at 
11.14 a.m. on the following day, i.e., 21st December ; where- 
as the “State Clear Line” Telegram of Pandit ji w*as des- 
patched from Calcutta at 8.55 P-M. on 20th December, and 
received at the Ahmedabad Central Telegraph Office at 
9.15 p.m. on the same evening, that is to say, only 20 minutes 
after its despatch from Calcutta. It is clear that Panditji’s- 




CHAPTER XVII. 

The Vital Conflict. 

We have seen that Lord Reading after hearing of 
Mahatmaji’s additional terms contained in his reply to 
Mr. C. R. Das's gaol-telegram felt so very annoyed that it 
was not possible for Pandit Malaviya further to raise and 
discuss the question of the release of the Futwa prisoners. 
And so he had to content himself with seeking in regard to 
the question the advice of two other members of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council. They told him in effect that 
the immediate release of the Futwa prisoners was not a 
practicable proposition. But it might become possible 
sometime after, say on the eve of the holding of the Round 
Table Conference, if Mr. Gandhi had in the meantime 
agreed to satisfy the Viceroy in regard to one fundamental 
-or vital matter. It was that Mr. Gandhi must agree to 
"a real truce on the part of the people.”* We have seen 
-what these terms of “real truce on the part of the people” 
were.f What Pandit Malaviyaji was told by the two 
members of the Government was in effect this, namety, 
that unless there was a clear declaration on the part of 
Mr. Gandhi on behalf of the Non-co-operators that there 
was to be a suspension of all non-co-operation activities 
-which had for their immediate or ultimate objective the 


* Read the following extracts from Pandit Malaviya ’s Press 
Note referred to above : — “I expected from tile conversation I had, 
and this was not with the Viceroy, but with two members of the 
Government, that the release of Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Sbaukat 
Ali would be agreed to before the conference actually met. I 
understood that the Government were willing to accept the proposal 
as modified” (by Sir. Gandhi in reply to the gaol-telegram) "and to 
agree to the composition and date of the conference. Rut there 
was not the same willingness to agree to the proposal that the release 
should include prisoners convicted for the Futwas. I was advised 
that I should not press that matter upon His Excellency the Viceroy 
until Mr. Gandhi gave an assurance of real truce on the part of the 
people.” 

f Vide post, chapter entitled "The Diplomatic Tussle — I." 
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launching of mass Civil Disobedience, and unless also there 
was the cancellation of the hartal, the Viceroy could not 
possibly agree to convene a Round Table Conference on 
the additional terms formulated by Mr. Gandhi. Thus, it 
would appear that the previous determination of the date, 
personnel, etc., of the proposed Round Table Conference, 
although an important item by itself, was nevertheless 
not the real matter in issue, — and indeed, the Viceroy had' 
given his compliance with this condition (as is clear from 
Pandit Malaviya’s statement quoted from the Press Note) 
— but the vital conflict raged round the other question. 

We have seen that the Viceroy was agreeable to the 
other conditions mentioned in the gaol-telegram whose 
acceptance by Mahatmaji would have resulted in the 
lifting of the Congress boycott of the Prince's visit. The 
reader will note that in this gaol-telegram, the only thing 
that was insisted on was the cancellation of the Calcutta 
hartal fixed for the 24th December. That would have satis- 
fied the authorities to the extent of their agreeing to the 
Round Table Conference idea and the withdrawal of the 
orders and notifications issued under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. The suspension of non-co-operation 
activities leading to the launching of mass Civil Disobedience 
was not there put forward as a condition precedent to the 
cancellation of these orders. But as soon as the release 
of the Futwa prisoners came to be insisted on by Mahatmaji, 
Lord Reading did not find his way to hold out any hopes of 
such conference. But the two members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, whom Pandit Malaviya consulted, gave 
him the hope that the release in question would become 
possible if Mr. Gandhi agreed to “a real truce on the part 
of the people,” which meant, as we have seen, calling off 
not only of the hartal but also the abandonment of all 
preparations for the projected launching of mass Civil 
Disobedience. Therefore, the vital conflict between 
Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Reading centred round this 
question of the suspension of mass Civil Disobedience, 
and not primarily round the question of the withdrawal 
of the operation of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
And the reason for this is not far to seek. That act of 
3:908 had been requisitioned immediately or almost imme- 
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•would have nothing to do with any proposal of a Round 
Table Conference to which he could commit the Congress 
'Or the general body of Non-co-operators unless he was quite 
;sure that Lord Reading had changed his heart, — that is 
to say, until he was fully satisfied that the Government 
was anxious for a settlement of the triple demand by 
being prepared to ‘ retrace their methods of organised 
lawlessness, which masked themselves under the forms of 
Law. Lord Reading, on the other hand, would not withdraw 
from his policy of repression, and yet would demand that 
■all preparations for mass civil resistance must cease not- 
withstanding that nothing was to be done by the Govern- 
.ment to meet the triple demand of the Congress, the 
enforcement of which was the raison d’etre of the non- 
-co-operation movement. 

* Such at length was the larger political objective before 
Lord Reading. The other political objective centred 
round the State policy behind the bringing out of the Prince 
•of Wales to India at a time of active and seething discontent. 
The visit of the Prince was not an ordinary visit of the 
Heir-Apparent to his future dominions, as Lord Reading 
-sought to present it before Indians, and before the world. 
It was definitely a State act undertaken against the wishes 
•of many or most of the Provincial Governors and Adminis- 
trators, who were extremely apprehensive of the failure of 
the visit, having regard to Congress boycott, which had been 
already proclaimed. But Lord Reading, for reasons of his 
-own, insisted on it, and seemed for the moment to have 
.staked his Whole political reputation upon it. For if the 
visit could be made a success, as he wanted and hoped 
it would be, then it would have amply justified itself as a 
; great and daring political strategy. The Viceroy’s political 
imagination pictured it as an unerring political weapon 
wherewith to launch a great flank attack on the com- 
manding popularity of the leader of the non-co-operation 
movement, and ipso facto on the popularity of the movement 
itself. Lord Reading wanted to mobilise for his purposes 
the undoubted loyalty of the Indian masses. He fondly 
hoped that if once the general body of the Indian people 
could be brought face to face with their future King- 
Emperor, there would be such a tremendous uprush of loyal 
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mass feeling towards him that it would by one stroke and 
automatically draw off the affections of the myriad popula- 
tion of India from the person of Mahatma Gandhi to the 
person of the Prince. Lord Reading was here building 
on the recent experience of unprecedented!}' magnificent 
mass-demonstrations of loyalty that had greeted the present 
King-Emperor when in 1905 he had toured India as Prince 
of Wales, and then again in 1912, when he visited India in 
connection with the Coronation Durbar. The Viceroy 
wanted to repeat the experiment and counter the whole 
popularit}' of Mahatma Gandhi by capturing the tradi- 
tional 103'altv and the imagination of the masses in favour 
of the Prince. 

The success of the Prince’s visit might thus have given 
an indirect, and even mortal blow, to the non-co-operation 
movement. But while pursuing the political strategy 
underlying His Royal Highness's visit. Lord Reading 
nevertheless felt that the pursuit of the larger objective 
could not and should not be subordinated to the pursuit 
of the former. For the success of the Prince's visit with 
all its indirect political potentialities could not be regarded 
by him in any other light than as a Government victory 
in the first round of the political game. Therefore, how 
directly to nullify and extinguish the non-co-operation 
movement itself with its ultimate menace of mass Civil 
Disobedience, without at the same time removing the 
deeper political causes that gave birth to it, became the 
primary and fundamental problem of Lord Reading’s- 
statesmanship. 
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alistic British Government, and for the enforcement of the 
triple demand* of the Congress. 

Instead of redressing the great and wanton wrongs 
inflicted on the people, and so knocking the bottom out 
of the popular movement, the interests of Imperialistic 
domination over a subject population demanded, firstly, 
that the whole blame of the inauguration of that movement 
must be thrown on the shoulders of the people, and, secondly, 
that the latter must be coerced into submission by an 
effective use of the arms of repression. The Government 
of Lord Chelmsford believed that the movement would 
fizzle out, and that there was no particular need for using 
the mailed fist, if that could be helped for a time. But it 
was reserved for Lord Reading, fresh from his high office 
of the Lord Chief Justice of England, to organise a campaign 
of repressive lawlessness, camouflaged under legal phraseo- 
logy, and promulgated as subserving the interests of Order. 
And to justify acts of organised lawlessness, however dis- 
guised, both Lord Chelmsford and Lord Reading, but the 
latter more specially, sought to affect the pose, — namelj 7 , 
that the Government were acting on the defensive as against 
the Non-co-operators, who were on the war-path. 


* The redress of the two great wrongs of the Punjab and the 
Khilafat and the demand of Swaraj — these three constituted the 
triple demand of the Congress. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Lord Reading descends to Diplomacy. 

The pose that they were the aggrieved party, that they 
•were merely acting on the defensive in their warfare against 
aggressive non-co-operation, — this pose was kept up 
throughout by Lord Reading's Government. Thus it was 
that Lord Reading sought to make out a case for demanding 
of Non-co-operators a halt, if it was their desire to have a 
parley with the Government at a conference as proposed 
by the Moderate politicians, and endorsed by Mr. C. R. Das 
in his gaol-telegram. This pose, as we have seen, also 
enabled the Viceroy to justify a pretext for requisitioning 
the forms of Law in pursuance of an organised policy of 
lawlessness to crush out a popular movement, which was 
initiated and conducted solely with a view to put a check 
on the arbitrary, autocratic acts of the Government itself. 

Thus it was that broadly speaking Lord Reading’s 
•manoeuvres could be divided into two parts - (i) Directing 
a flank attack on the non-co-operation movement by 
enlisting mass demonstrations of loyalty in favour of 
His Royal Highness the Prince, the future King-Emperor ; 
and (2) crushing out the movement by legal and extra-legal 
methods, i.e., the employment of brute force camouflaged 
under legal foprns and phraseology. 

In the circumstances, therefore, in response to the 
direct and indirect strategy adopted by the Government, 
the non-co-operation movement had developed in two 
directions. First, there was the Congress proclamation 
boycotting a popular welcome of the Prince ; and, secondly, 
there were preparations for the eventual launching of a 
campaign of aggressive mass Civil Disobedience. 

To coerce the people to extend a popular welcome to the 
. Prince, Lord Reading (as already mentioned) set in motion 
the machinery of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1908, which made all popular volunteer organisations illegal. 
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It took away the elementary rights of free association arc 
free meeting and speech ; and sought to make possible a 
popular welcome of the Prince by clapping into gaol all 
non-co-operation leaders and workers who had been engaged 
in the work of the hartal The reqnisitionirg of the Act 
in question was also intended and was calculated to arrest 
the course of further preparations towards mass Civil 
Disobedience. For these were being carried on at the time 



illegal by the application of the Act. 

M nen, notwithstanding the enforcement of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act and the Seditious Meetings Act. 
and the abuse and misuse of the forms of law, and eves 
when notwithstanding the use of unabashed violence by 



diniomacv on the situation as created bv the hartal davmea 
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though not without much misgiving as to the ultimate 
results. For, he was clearly in doubt as to whether Panditji 
and his coadjutors would be able to persuade the director 
of the non-co-operation movement to dance to his Lord- 
ship's tune, cr to hypnotise him in their faith in his 
Lordship's fcona hues. We learn from Pan ditji's press 
Note of July 1023, that it took him three interviews to 
make his Lordship agree to receive a deputation. _ 

The march of events leading to a new orientatics 0- 
Le-rd Reading's policy may be thus succiutly described. 
Not only could not the progress of the hartal throughout 
the country be arrested, but tue preparations fc. *-£- 
launching of aggressive mass Civil Disobedience went cn 
apace, notwithstanding the full operation of the Crimirai 
Law Amendment Act and of other Acts, and the misuse 
and abuse of sections of Penal and Criminal procedure 
Codes. Lord Reading had hoped that under the official 
onslaught, the volunteer organisations of the country, 
whether Congress, TTTnTafgf. nr Sikh rmM rnT(sr«f^ like 2- 
house of cards, and 
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■activities would come to a speedy deadstop. But the 
method of legal or extra-legal terrorism and intimidation 
having failed. His Lordship began to feel "puzzled and 
perplexed." Speaking on 8th December (1921) in reply 
to the address from the British Indian Association in Cal- 
cutta, His Excellency said: — "I confess that when I 
•contemplate the activities of a section of the community, 
I find myself still, notwithstanding persistent study ever 
•since I have been in India, puzzled and perplexed. I ask 
myself what purpose is served by flagrant breaches of the 
law for the purpose of challenging the Government in 
order to compel arrest." 

And so after he had let loose the dogs of war, the situa- 
tion instead of easing continued to be more and more 
threatening, and he found to his dismay that the people, 
instead of cowering under his lash, preferred to ignore or 
challenge his illegal use or abuse of the law. In other 
words, the general body of non-co-operators thought it 
more honourable to fill the gaols in peaceful individual 
civil revolt against the arbitrary and despotic use of his 
Lordship’s mailed fist disguised under the forms of law. 
Then the vision dawned upon His Lordship that the method 
•of intimidation inaugurated by him making peaceful 
-meetings illegal, and peaceful organisations unlawful, with 
a view to nullify the hartal, and with a view also to make 
all agitation by Non-co-operators for mass Civil Disobedience 
impossible, was no longer the potent spell he had imagined 
it to be. His Lordship was evidently getting nervous, and 
would, thereforfc, gladly try his hand at diplomacy, if a suita- 
ble opportunity offered itself. Exactly about this time the 
Moderate politicians under the leadership of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya started conversations with Lord Reading 
•which ended in a deputation that waited on His Lordship 
in Calcutta on December 2j, 1921. 

Thus it was that Lord Reading’s strategy to stem the 
■tide of the hartal, and of preparations for mass Civil Dis- 
obedience, took on a new turn, namely, the diplomatic. 
He was evidently considering whether it was not worth 
while to turn aside for a time from the course of repressive 
activities and to see whether the same objects which he 
had been striving 'after could not be achieved by more 
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peaceful manoeuvres. And so we find him addressing the 
deputation in a somewhat chastened mood, the mood of 
a humble aspirant after the solution of political issues- 
arising between the Government and the people by means-, 
of an honest, frank, exchange of views and ideas. Said 
His Lordship to the deputationists — “It is very necessary 
that I should make plain that all discussion between myself 
and Pandit Malaviya preliminary to this deputation pro- 
ceeded upon the basis of a genuine attempt — I believe a 
disinterested and honourable attempt — to solve the problem 
of unrest by means of discussions and consideration at a 
conference, and that meanwhile there should be a cessation 
of activities on both sides — of unlawful operations on the 
part of non-co-operationists and of Government prosecu- 
tions and imprisonments. I wish it had been possible to 
consider the convening of a conference in the same atmos- 
phere as characterised the discussions between Pandit 
Malaviya and myself. I would wish nothing better, nothing 
more conducive to beneficial results, and more in accordance 
with patriotism. Let me add, speaking not onty for myself 
but also for all members of the Executive Council whcm 
I have naturally consulted upon the situation that has 
arisen, nothing is further from our wishes than the arrests 
and imprisonments of citizens, more particularly citizens of 
reputation, or sons of men of high honour and reputation 
in the country whose emotions have led them into conflict 
with the law.” 

All this, of course, was eminentty plausible, and’ even 
reasonable. Nevertheless, it is necessary to look into the 
matter a little more closely and examine whether His Lord- 
ship’s peaceful professions were supported by his actual 
conduct. If a free and frank exchange of views at a Round 
Table Conference as a means of coming to a settlement of 
the issues between the Non-co-operators and the Govern- 
ment were for His Lordship the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, if indeed Lord Reading had kept nothing 
at the back of his mind, then it was for His Lordship^ to 
have explained in his reply to the Calcutta deputationists- 
why he could not see his way to accept Mahatmaji’s stipula- 
tion as to the release of the Futwa prisoners including the 
Karachi ones. There was, however, no reference to this 
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aspect of the matter in His Lordship’s speech. He was 
willing to release the Criminal Law Amendment Act prison- 
ers,' if of course the hartal was called off ; but that was all. 
His Lordship's silence on a vital question raised by Mahat- 
maji was significant ; and yet it was on this issue of the 
release of the Futwa prisoners that the negotiations split. 
His Lordship was adamant in respect of the issue raised 
bv Mahatmaji, and that fact detracts from and discounts 
His Lordship's profession of peace, and his belief in the 
settlement of disputes at a peaceful conference. 

■ In the absence of any explanation from His Lordship’s 
own lips as to what was weighing in His Lordship's mind, 
it is permissible to seek to discover the rationale of His 
Lordship’s refusal to accept Mahatmaji's stipulation. The 
facts are very plain and clear. If Mahatma Gandhi agreed 
to lift the Congress ban on the Prince's welcome. Lord 
Reading was prepared to withdraw from the position created 
by his setting in operation the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, whose direct object was the assuring of the success 
of the Prince’s visit through a disbandment of the existing 
volunteer organisations in the country. But he was not 
equally willing to set free other Non-co-opcrators, who had 
been undergoing imprisonment without being guilty of 
committing violence. Mahatmaji interpreted it as signify- 
ing that Lord Reading was unwilling to desist from the 
course of repression which he had been pursuing. In 
explaining at a meeting of the Subjects Committee of the 
Ahmedabad Congress why in reply to Mr. C. R. Das’s gaol- 
telegram of .19th December recommending the calling off 
of the hartal on certain conditions, Mahatmaji had added 
the stipulation that not only the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act prisoners (to which Lord Reading had agreed) should 
be released, but that also the Futwa prisoners should be 
set free, Mahatmaji made use of the following language 
(reported by the "Bombay Chronicle,” December 30, 1921). 
"Mahatma Gandhi said, he had thought they must insist 
upon the release of the Futwa prisoners, for the whole 
repressive policy had begun with the Futwa incident ; and 
it was from that time that the Government had gone mad.” 
Therefore, the suggestion made by Mahatmaji in reply to 
Mr. C. R. Das’s gaol-telegram that not merely the Criminal 
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Table Conference should be convened, and in order that it 
might not prove abortive, what was absolutely necessary 
was that the Government should desist from its course of 
repression and make a start by releasing the Futwa prisoners 
in addition to the Criminal Law Amendment Act prisoners, 
— Lord Reading showed the cloven foot. He made it clear 
that he intended that he was not going to let fall from his 
grasp the weapon of repression, even though he might be 
engaged in carrying on conversations with the other party 
at what was called a Round T able Conference. Maliatmaji’s 
view is well depicted in the following extracts from a note 
he had addressed to Pandit Malaviya, and which had been 
read out by the late Mr. Sheshagiri Iyer at a meeting of the 
Legislative Assembly on January iS, 1922 : — “The value 
of a Round Table Conference lies in understanding each 
other's difficulties and making allowance for them. Hence 
my insisting that the Government must change their heart. 
If they entrench themselves behind their armed forces, the 
•conference would be not only useless but mischievous.” 
The same view was expressed by Mahatmaji in his Telegram 
No. II, which was his reply to Pandit Malaviya's Telegram 
No. I. 
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So also we find one of the deputationists in a telegram 
(No. IX) "earnestly begging of Mahatmaji to respond to 
the appeal for truce in the larger interests of the country." 
Similarly also, in Telegram No. XI, we find two Moderate 
leaders of the Calcutta deputation pleading in the same way 
for a "truce” on the part of Mahatmaji in spite of Lord 
Reading’s definite decision against the release of the Futwa 
prisoners asked for by Mahatmaji as a real test of the bona 
fides of the Government. 

The meaning of all this was that Mahatma Gandhi 
must in the first instance lay down arms, — not the Govern- 
ment of Lord Reading. What would happen thereafter 
from the point of view of the country’s vital issues. His 
Lordship would not say. His Lordship would, provided 
the hartal was called off, withdraw the notifications and 
orders under the Criminal Law Amendment Act which, 
be it remembered, had been set in motion to nullify the 
hartal by making the volunteer organisations unlawful, 
and he would release the volunteers who had under the 
Congress set themselves to the task of making the hartal 
a success. That was all. In other words, if the ban or the 
Prince's welcome was lifted, he would lift his own ban on 
the volunteer organisations. His Lordship was not in the 
mood to lay down his own arms ; he would not withdraw 
from the general policy of repression which had been 
inaugurated. He would not doff his armour of repression, 
for he would not release either the Futwa prisoners or the 
whole host of other Non-co-operators who had fallen victims- 
to his policy of repressive lawlessness. His Imperialistic 
conscience forbade any thought of redressing the arbitrary 
acts that had led to the inauguration of the movement of 
non-co-operation with a haughty, unjust, and autocratic 
Government. The hartal might be called off ; preparations 
for mass Civil Disobedience must cease ; but the shining 
armour of repression which the Government of India had 
put on could not be discarded except in the particular 
matter of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, if and when 
the Congress ban on the Prince's welcome had been lifted. 
Nor could the policy of Imperialistic dominance which had 
led to the atrocities of the Punjab and to the IChilafat 
wrongs be undone and reversed once and for ever. In 
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■other words, the people must not fight against Governmental 
wrong-doing by any means of direct action, however 
peaceful and non-violent. The only way that the Govern- 
ment would leave open for them was the way of petitions 
and representations, and protests in the last resort in the 
Council halls, the Press, and on the platform. In other 
words, the Government must be in a position to dictate 
wherever necessary, and have the whip-hand to enforce 
its decrees and crush down resistance. While the people 
must bear with patience those decrees, however arbitrary, 
if they should desire to cultivate good relations with the 
Paramount Power. In other words, if the premises en- 
unciated and applied by Lord Reading, and for that mat- 
ter any equally exalted representative of the Paramount 
Imperial Power in India, be closely examined, it will be 
seen that they amount to saying that the road to India’s 
Swaraj lies through her progressive march towards a per- 
fected Slave State. 

We must thus envisage Lord Reading’s policy, if we 
must truly appreciate the character of the tussle in which 
he was engaged with Mahatma Gandhi. No doubt Lord 
Reading was a finished exponent of the Imperialist State 
for India. He was also equally determined. But Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, as the head of a great national movement, 
had the foresight to take in at a glance the political situa- 
tion, and was not less determined as to how he should 
meet the situation. And as was natural for him, he as- 
sumed no diplomatic pose, but took up a high moral 
ground. In the very first telegraphic reply ‘(Telegram 
No. II) he gave to Pandit Malaviya’s request (Telegram 
No. I) that he should help in arranging for a Round Table 
Conference with the Government by agreeing to certain 
proposals, Mahatma Gandhi summarily rejected them on 
a clear moral issue. His words may be paraphrased thus : 
There could be no pourparlers of peace with the repre- 
sentative of an Imperial State, who while talking all the 
while the language of peace, and assuming the pose of 
one placed on the defensive, was securely entrenched be- 
hind his bayonets, and was trying every moment to make 
their opponents feel the keenness of their edge. There 
could be no pourparlers of peace, so far ds the Non-co- 
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operators were concerned, so long as Lord Reading was 
rattling his sabre, while at the same time his Lordship’s 
tongue dropped smooth phrases and platitudes of peace. 
His" Lordship having poohpoohed the moral rights and 
wrongs of the ease was only anxious to make the Non- 
co-operators recognise, to quote an oft quoted phrase in- 
the mouths of British Imperialists, "the reality of the 
situation,” namely, the possession of armed power by 
the Imperialist Government. The Government of Lord 
Reading, although the aggressor in this war of non-co- 
operation, had assumed the pose of an injured innocent, 
and was calling upon the Non-co-operators to lay down 
arms, if they should seek at all to enter into negotiations 
with that Government. Therefore, all this untruthful' 
and unreal pose Lord Reading must give up, before there 
could be any reality in any negotiations in which his Go- 
vernment might participate. In other words, the latter 
must be prepared to lay down arms and enter the con- 
ference, if one should materialise at all, as a co-equal 
member and not as a bullying superior rejoicing in his 
armed strength. For there could be no beggars and mas- 
ters sitting at the same Round Table Conference, if one 
such should be convened. 

In other words, the Government must "retrace their 
steps,”* by giving up their whole policy of organised re- 
pression. To that end, they must begin by releasing (in 
addition to the hartal prisoners) the Futwa prisoners, 
and end by discharging every Non-co-operator "unwar- 
rantably imprisoned." That would be an act of “repen- 
tance, ”f that is to say, a clear declaration that the Go- 
vernment had come to realise that they had been guilty of 
a grievous error or wrong in letting lose the dogs of war 
against Non-co-operators as a class, as a matter of Govern- 
mental policy. " Let the Government put down violence, 
veiled, open, or intended”; so far Mahatma Gandhi was 
agreed. But the non-co-operation movement, as a non- 
violent movement, should not be suppressed by force via- 
jeure although disguised under a false legal cloak. For 


* Vide Telegrams No. VIII and No. IV. 
t Vide Telegram No. II. 
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the non-cooperation movement had been launched to 
•set right Governmental wrong-doing in the matter of the 
Punjab and the Khilafat, and enforce the General Will 
upon an autocratic Government, which in truth was the 
substance of Swaraj. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The Diplomatic Tussle — II. 

The tussle, therefore, between Lord Reading and 
Mahatma Gandhi waged round the central question — 
which party was to initiate "a real truce”? Maliatmaji 
declared that it was for Lord Reading, the head of the 
Imperialist State in India, to inaugurate a "real truce,” 
not only by withdrawing the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and all orders and notifications thereunder, and dis- 
charging Non-co-operators imprisoned under those orders 
-and notifications. For, in his opinion, the truce could be 
truly inaugurated if and when His Lordship "retraced 
his steps,” first by recognising the legitimacy of the non- 
•co-operation movement, and secondly, by discharging 
workers and leaders who had been thrown into prison 
"unwarrantably,” while pursuing non-co-operation work 
non-violcntly. So long as His Lordship was not prepared 
to do this, so long, in fact, as he was not prepared to undo 
the whole framework of Governmental policy of aggressive 
violence ; and so long, further, as His Lordship was not 
prepared to cease throwing the onus of guilt on the Non- 
co-operators, the fight would go on ; and all suggestions 
of His Lordship’s anxiety to settle differences with the 
"Non-co-operators at a peace conference was pure hypocrisy, 
if not worse 1 . That was Mahatma Gandhi’s estimate of the 
situation. 

The strategy, of the Viceroy for the time being was to 
play a diplomatic game. It consisted in trying with the 
belp of the Moderate leaders, under the obsession of a 
coming Round Table Conference, to get Maliatmaji to 
cancel the hartal, and also suspend all preparations for the 
•ultimate launching of mass Civil Disobedience. And His 
Lordship wanted all this to be done by the other party, 
while on his own part there should be no response to Mahat- 
uiaji's terms as to the release of the-Futwa prisoners, and 
indeed all who had been unwarrantably imprisoned; that 
is to say, all who had been the vL r "sness at the, 
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hands of the Government. The impression which Lord 
Reading wanted to create in the minds of the Moderate 
leaders, who had waited upon him in deputation in Calcutta, 
on December 21 (1921), was that every outstanding issue 
raised b} r the Congress could have been, and would have 
been, settled at a Round Table Conference, if onfy the great 
leader of the non-co-operation movement had proved 
tractable, if only he had cancelled the boycott of the Prince’s 
visit, and suspended preparations for mass Civil Disobedience. 

The Moderate deputation was won over by Lord Reading 
into the belief that His Lordship had really meant what he 
said, that he was sincerely anxious to play the game. As 
would appear from their telegrams generally, and especially 
from Telegrams No. IX and XI, they not only believed 
in Lord Reading’s sincerity, but were carried away on the 
tide of His Lordship’s honej^ed phraseology in parts of His- 
Lordship’s reply to the deputation, and to which seme of 
them drew Mahatmaji’s special attention as justification 
for their belief in His Lordship's bona fides. But the 
protagonists of the Round Table Conference chose to slur 
over or ignore the most important item in the chain of 
facts, namely, that the Viceroy was adamant in his refusal 
of release of the Futwa prisoners, although such release 
was demanded by Mahatmaji as something definite to show 
that His Lordship was desirous of desisting from his aggres- 
sive policy of repressive violence, and that, therefore, he was 
really sincere in the matter of the proposed conference. 
The significance of this flat refusal was not realised by Pandit 
Malaviya, nor b}' his co-adjutors. They had all been carried 
away by a sort of obession that the Viceroy meant after all 
to settle all outstanding issues raised by the Congress; 
although for the moment he was not prepared to lay down 
his shining repressive armour. 

Under the lure of such a belief in the bona fides of Lord 
Reading, the Moderate deputationists could onlj- think of 
tryirig to force, if possible, the hands of Mahatmaji. As 
the telegrams would show, this force consisted not so much 
in the strength of arguments as in the attempt to coax him 
into agreement with the Moderate views. Under the 
circumstances, Mahatmaji thought it his duty not only not 
to accede to the proposals of his Moderate friends who 
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had been urging him to call off the hartal and suspend 
preparations for mass civil disobedience; but ho had to 
go out of his way and tell them that they were being hood- 
winked by the Viceroy. Thus when one of the deputation- 
istsin a telegram (No] IX) implored Mahatmaji "to respond 
to the appeal for truce in the larger interests of the country," 
Mahatmaji told him point-blank (Telegram No. X) that 
"the Viceroy was putting you on the wrong track." So 
also when another telegram’ (No. XI) came pleading in the 
same vein for a "truce" on the part of Mahatmaji, Mahat- 
maji had to reply (Telegram No. XII) in similar terms. 
His words were: — "Wish you could realise deputation 
put on wrong scent.” 

Mahatmaji was anxious to impress upon his Moderate 
friends his conviction that with regard to the larger question 
of the triple demand of the Congress, Lord Reading could 
not at all be trusted, even though His Lordship might 
choose to talk of the value of negotiations in that regard 
at a specially convened conference. Mahatmaji wanted his 
Moderate friends to realise that for the solution of this 
larger question of the triple demand the Viceroy depended 
less upon sweet reasonableness at a peace conference than 
upon the resources of violence. For His Lordship would 
like to keep a tight hold on his shining armour of repression 
while attending a so-called peace conference. If that 
was so, he asked of his Moderate friends on the Calcutta 
deputation, what was the ultimate worth of the honeyed 
phraseology in favour of a free exchange of views and ideas 
between opponents met at a conference, such as His Lord- 
ship had been’ good enough to serve up before them in his 
reply of December 21, 1921. Mahatmaji told them in effect 
that he could not put faith in Lord Reading's assurances 
unless and until they were backed up by appropriate 
conduct, namely, by the doffing of his repressive armour 
while attending the peace conference. The following 
extracts from his reply (Telegram No. VIII) to Mr. S. 
Chakravarty’s telegram (No. VII) explains as dearly as 
words could explain why he distrusted so highly Lord 
Reading’s assurances of friendship and sympathy for the 
people : — "We are not offering aggressive civil disobedience. 
If Government means well, they should retrace steps by 

13 
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unconditionally withdrawing notification (regarding) dis- 
bandment (of volunteer organisations) and public meetings 
and doing partial reparation by discharging those un- 
warrantably imprisoned. Let them put down violence, 
veiled, open, or intended, but we must resist with our lives 
this wanton (and) violent suppression of freedom of opinion.” 

That Mahatmaji’s estimate of the character of Lord 
Reading's diplomacy was right, and not that of Pandit 
Malaviya or of his Moderate co-adjutors, has since been 
borne out by the verdict of events. When Pandit Malaviya- 
ji issued his Press Note, dated, Amritsar. 30th June, 1923, he 
had an inkling, as I take it, into the true character of Lord 
Reading's policy which he had failed to comprehend in 
December 1921. The concluding paragraph of this Press 
Note gives a clear indication of the disillusionment which 
had overtaken Pandit Malaviyaji, and so far, it is a complete 
vindication of Mahatmaji’s judgment that there was no 
trusting Lord Reading to the extent demanded of him by 
the protagonists of the proposed Round Table Conference. 
The note, however, on which Pandit Malaviyaji ends his 
statement was one more of sorrow than of a clear appre- 
ciation of the fact that British Imperialism could not have 
acted otherwise than it did through its instrument for the 
time being. His Excellency Lord Reading. This note of 
disillusionment and that of sorrow are thus sounded :■ — 
"I cannot conclude this Note without adding that sub- 
sequently more than one attempt was made to persuade 
the Government of Lord Reading to call a Round Table 
Conference. The Bardoli and Delhi decisions, the definite 
abandonment of the proposal to start aggressive civil dis- 
obedience and the atmosphere of undisturbed non-violence 
which has prevailed during all the period which has since 
intervened, have long demanded that the Government 
should call a conference of representatives of all sections 
of the people to understand their demands and to meet them 
in order to restore normal relations between it and thepeopfc- 
It is deplorable that the Government (of Lord Reading) 
has not done so, but has kept up a regime of repression 
for which there is no justification. The Government 
has made the sorriest demonstration of its despotic strength 
by keeping in imprisonment the most honoured .Indian 
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living, who is loved and revered not only by millions of his 
•countrymen, but by a considerable number of people even 
•outside India, — the man to whose preaching and influence 
is due the existence of a non-violent atmosphere in the 
•country during a period of great stress and storm ; and many 
•other Indians, such as Lala Lajpat Rai, Sardar ICharag 
Singh, the Ali Brothers, Dr. Kitchlcw, Lala Dunichand 
•and others who arc held in the highest esteem and affection 
by their people. It has by doing so, alienated the hearts 
•of millions of men and women who daily feel the inexpres- 
sible pain and humiliation of this situation ; and it has 
exposed itself to the reproach of men of right feeling and 
judgment throughout this country and even beyond it. 
•Oh, the sorrow of it/* 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Pi? OB IN' G TO THE BOTTOM. 


The reader must have seen that the negotiations split 
upon a rock. His Excellency Lord Reading would not 
give any guarantee that he would retrace his steps by- 
desisting from the general course of repression on which 
he entered, even while expressing some willingness to ac- 
cede to the washes of the Moderate leaders regarding a Round - 
Table Conference -which it was proposed should discuss- 
all outstanding issues between his Government and the 
non-co-operating Congress. Neither would Mahatma 
Gandhi agree to desist from, or suspend, the course of the 
non-co-operation movement (including the hartal, or the 
boycott of the Prince’s welcome) until and unless Lord 
Reading’s Government had definitely made up its mind to 
suspend the whole policy of repression. 

Such w’as the actual situation. But the rock bottom 
fact of the matter was that Lord Reading could not out- 
vote or over-rule British Imperialism even if he willed. His 
Lordship had come out to India as an agent of the Imp- 
perialist Government to give effect to the demands of 
Imperialism. AndBritish Imperialism demanded that its 
hold on India must be preserved at any cost. Mahatmnji 
writingin the early part of January, 1921, when the announce- 
ment of Lord Reading as the Viceroy-designate was made, 
referred to tin's aspect of the matter in the following preg- 
nant terms; — "The long expected announcement about 
the new Viceroy has come. But two years ago, the name 
of the Lord Chief Justice as the Viceroy-dcsignalc would 
have excited wonder and even admiration. To-day the 
public are rightly indifferent. A military dictator might 
have answered just as well, if not better. Lord Reading 
has declared his intention to do the right. But the system 
which he is coming to administer will not p- rmit him to 
do what is right. If he succeeds in doing the right, ! p rf> - 
mi=e that he will also succeed in destroying the system 
or radically reforming it. Either he will swallow the system 
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•or the system will swallow him." ("Young India," January 
.19, 1921). 

A policy of force or repression is the ultimate fact about 
-all Imperialism, whether British, American, French, Belgian, 
Italian, Japanese, or other. And Imperialism is a com- 
paratively modern creation. The greater powers of the 
West in the course of their expansion throughout the world 
had to bring under subjugation weaker or ill-equipped 
■races and peoples. The subjugation was with a view to 
exploit the conquered populations and enrich the ruling 
powers or their nationals. This involved the introduction 
■of a system of ordered administration and all the para- 
phernalia of Law and Order. Such Law and Order, 
however, were tainted at the very source, being the ex- 
pression of the will of the political masters. They were 
not the outcome or the expression of the poeple’s will. All 
that an Imperialist administrator sent out from England 
>could under the circumstances do was to gild the pill of 
subjection and hide the fact of exploitation by attempt- 
ing to throw a veil of semi-secrecy over his doings, and 
■induce the people's leaders to believe that the system of 
rule pursued by the Imperialistic State was at bottom not 
based on selfish force, but on a policy of good-will and 
•conciliation towards the subject population, or (where the 
camouflage had a religious unction) on a policy of introduc- 
ing the "blessings of civilisation." Such a question, there- 
fore, as "Is England Honest ?” or "Is Japan Honest ?" 
•etc., in their dealings with subjugated races, cannot and 
•does not arise* That question could have arisen between 
a people and their monarch wielding personal sovereignty 
•over them, or a monarch or a Government representing 
a National State. But where a people is effectually sub- 
-dued and brought under a system of impersonal rule whose 
watchword is the stabilisation and perpetuation of Im- 
perial supremacy and all that it implies — e.g., economic 
•dominance and exploitation, — then a question like “Is 
Imperialism Honest ?” does not and cannot arise. That 
would be a contradiction in terms. Just as nationalistic, 
patriotism, when it boasts, 'My country, right or wrong,’ 
.becomes essentially mischievous and vicious in its inter- 
national relations, so also Imperialism, because it lays 
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down — ‘My Imperial self above the selves of weaker and. 
undeveloped races and 'peoples’, becomes equally vicious 
and wicked in its ethical bearings upon humanity. 

The question of India’s Swaraj, therefore, is essentially 
a question of fighting a system of imposed rule known as 
Imperialism with its vicious outlook on life. Therefore, 
it would not do to forget the fact that Imperialism, if it 
is not to commit suicide, must continue to rely upon force 
and repression as the ultimate factors of its destiny. In 
other words, it would not do to find fault with Imperialism 
because it is Imperialism. And furthermore, since Imperial- 
ism is a system of rule, or misrule, if you like, and since 
it is an up-to-date modern type of rule, it is bound to be an 
ordered rule, or misrule, i.e., a rule or misrule which must 
have for its ally. Law. The total effect of that rule or 
misrule might be, as it must, in the direction of the pro- 
gressive emasculation and impoverishment of the teeming 
masses through their progressive exploitation. But since 
it is an ordered rule or misrule, the whole process of pro- 
gressive exploitation and emasculation is conducted not 
in a haphazard fashion like that of the old barbarians, 
bat under cover of an appropriate legal system, and an 
appropriate administrative procedure. Such a civilised 
procedure of preserving order and obscuring the fact of 
exploitation behind the purdah of a legal system and pro- 
cedure is no doubt a vast improvement upon the older 
methods of barbaric rule of rapine, plunder and massacre. 
Nevertheless, in its ultimate effects it is devastating to a 


degree. It imperils the very soul-life of its victims, because 
it does the whole work so insidiously, so unobtrusively that 
it takes a long, long time, for them to be aware of tit- 
process of political ‘slow-poisoning’ to which the body- 
politic is being subjected. If the profess of domination 
and exploitation were carried on nakedly, i.e., without 
the help of a legal system and ordered administration, 
then there is every likelihood of the scale-' falling ott t:; ' : 
eves of the victims. It is this glamour of a civjih d rule, 
however poisonous in its ultimate effects, this per.- ’.stent 
Venn otic clamour of a rule of Law and Order that d.irrhv- 


and awes and conciliates and make; 


th- rule bearabh'- 


Neverthelcss. the fact remains that it .unfit.- the poop- 1 " 
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to sec things as they are by obscuring or corrupting their 
understanding. 

If we have not erred in characterising, as we have done. 
Imperialism of whatever brand, British, French, Belgian, 
Italian, American, or Japanese, etc., as a system of foreign 
rule of an impersonal kind, based upon a system of Law 
and of regulated administration, casting its glamour upon 
its victims by its up-to-date methods, but in its ultimate 
effects destructive of the very foundations of a people’s 
soul-life, and its economic existence, then it must equally 
be held that such Imperialism could never negotiate with 
its victims of exploitation on terms of equality at a con- 
ference which is to decide on the question of their Swaraj. 
For such Swaraj would undoubtedly lay the axe at the very 
foundation of Imperialistic rule under which the relations 
are those of political masters dominating subject popula- 
tions. All that the agents of Imperialism could be expected 
to concede to the subject peoples would be that the former 
will not under ordinary circumstances keep on "rattling 
the sabre," but will preserve a decent demeanour. And 
it follows also that under ordinary circumstances, the 
role that they would play would be one of showing external 
deference to the representatives of the people by professing 
their loftiest good-will to the country under their charge, 
by professing their anxiety to extend the blessings of peace, 
good Government and civilisation. And such conduct 
on the part of the political masters would also be justified 
by political results. For it would further deepen the 
deception of the people, enhance the prestige of the masters, 
and entrap'thc less wary among the people and enlist their 
moral support and services, whether voluntary or paid. 
The convening of a so-called Round Table Conference 
between the representatives of a subject people and the 
representatives of Imperialism in fundamental matters 
of political relationship where their interests are bound 
to clash, can therefore be indulged in only as a pastime, 
or at best as a method of hiding the true character of Im- 
perialism, thus drawing the Imperial net tighter. And 
if such moral methods of hypnotism fail of their objective. 
Imperialism can always fall back upon the method of setting 
its legal, and, in emergencies, even extra-legal machinery 
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of repression in motion vrith the help of indigenous recruits 
and supporters mom among the educated or semi-educated 
classes. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Non-co-operators' rally round Mahatmaji. 

We have seen that in spite of the moral pressure sought 
fto be brought to bear upon him by the Moderate leaders 
reinforced by Messrs. C. R. Das and Abul Kalam Azad, 
rtwo of the foremost Bengal Non-co-operators of the time, 
Mahatmaji took up a most determined attitude against 
•.the proposal of suspending the non-co-operation move- 
ment, and cancelling the boycott of the Prince s , visit. 
The whole of the negotiations were conducted, so to say, 
behind the scenes between December 16 and December 
22, 1921, by means of telegrams between the protagonists 
of ^'negotiations assembled in Calcutta on the one hand, 
and Mahatma Gandhi on the other, working feverishly 
away at Ahmedabad on the eve of the annual session ol 
the Congress to be held in that city. The general non- 
•co-operating public, least of all the whole body of Non- 
•co-operators in gaol throughout the country, were hardly 
in a position to know definitely what was being transacted 
behind their backs, so to say. But strange to say, not- 
withstanding the secrecy that was observed, rumours had 
got abroad, even among the political prisoners, that consi- 
derable pressure was being brought to bear upon Maha map 
an order that he might make peace with the Government 
in the matter’ of the non-co-operation movement ; or that 
at any rate, the cancellation of the Prince s boycott and the 
suspension of preparations for mass civil disobedience should 
be agreed to by Mahatmaji during the pendency of a pro- 
jected Round Table Conference. Thus, in spite of the 
• negotiations being conducted under the veil o secrecy, 
all >sortsjof rumours sprang up, exercising the minds o 
general body of Non-co-operators. They looked askance 
at the new proposals being brought forward at a time when 
mass civil disobedience was going to be launched m righ 
earnest ; and they had to pass their time m anxious suspense 
.lest the leaders in charge of the movement should be e 
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fleeted from their goal and be victims of Governmental . 

however, much. 
: December,. 

1921 to the Moderate deputation that had waited upon, 
him in Calcutta, that negotiations had fallen through. 

The Moderate politicians, of course, were perturbed 
and distressed at the turn of events. Even after Lord 
Reading’s speech finally declining to convene a Round 
Table Conference, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, who had 
joined the deputation, made a last despairing effort to 
enlist Mahatma ji’s support by means of entreaty and 
persuasion and by invoking Mahatmaji’s “past records - 
in South Africa,” and his “freedom mom Party politics/' 
etc. But even if this was so, it looked not a little surprising' 
that Mr. C. R. Das, who had been Imprisoned under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, should have joined hands- 
with the Moderate politicians in this matter of the nego- 
tiations. No other Non-co-operator of any note imprisoned 
under the same Act had entertained any thought of sus- 
pending the movement, or calling oh the hartal, in exchange 
for a problematical Round Table Conference, which the 
Government could wriggle out of any moment after them 
purpose had been served. Pandit Modiai Nehru and other 
leading members of the U. P. X on-co-operation Part}" 
imprisoned at this time in the Lucknow gaol under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act had their misgivings when, 
they learnt that negotiations for peace had been set on foot, 
and Motiialji wrote a letter to Mahatmaji from gaol, dated, 
erst December, 1021, that is, the very day on which the 
Moderate deputation met the Viceroy. It contained s. 
clear expression of opinion of Motiialji himself and fellow- 
prisoners. According to Motiialji the terms of peace on 
which the Government were willing to convene a Round 
Table Conference were “deceptive" : he therefore urged 
Mahatmaji not to accept the terms in question. The 
fact of the matter was that the Xon-co-operatqrs impri- 
soned 

should be misled into acceptm, 
of settlement. 

We quote below the relevant portions of Pandit Moti— 
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lalji s letter as it originally appeared in "Young India"' 
for 29th December, 1921. 

District Jail 

Lucknow. 

21 — 12—21 

"My Dear Mahatmaji, 

I have purposely refrained from writing to you earlier 
as I thought it useless to do so in view of the rapid march 
of events. My nephew is going to Ahmedabad today, 
and I am giving him this note just to say that we are well 
and eagerly expecting the news that you have discarded 
the deceptive terms for our release and ordered a further 
concentration of effort in such directions as you consider 
suitable. My own opinion and the general sense of fellow-- 
workers here is that nothing has happened to induce us to 
reconsider our position. On the contrary, everything 
has turned out quite nicely. There is no stopping now, 
and we are quite clear that even a temporary halt would- 
be most inadvisable 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd.) Motilal Nehru.” 

Pandit Motilalji voiced the views of himself and fellow- 
prisoners in the Lucknow gaol. At that time the members- 
of the United Provinces Congress Committee numbering 
fifty-five were undergoing in the Agra gaol their sentence 
of imprisonment under the same Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act. • When they heard about the break-down of the 
proposal of a Round Table Conference on what Pandit 
Motilalji had termed “deceptive terms,” they rallied to 
Mahatmaji's support in a telegram which ran as follows : — 
“We agree with your views regarding Round Table Con- 
ference."* It would appear also that the opinion of the 
Punjab Non-co-operators as voiced by Lala Lajpat Rai. 
was similarly in favour of Mahatmaji. Lala Lajpat Rai, 
writing to Mahatmaji about this time, while approving 
of Mahatmaji's decision regarding the Round Table Con- 
ference nevertheless warned him against being influenced 


* Vide "Young India" for December 29, 1921. 
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by the troubles and sufferings of the incarcerated leaders 
-and arriving at a settlement with the Government before 
the time was ripe for it. Thus, — “I have been informed 
of what was done at Ahmedabad and about the Round 
'Table Conference. Please do not be influenced by our 
troubles in arriving at any decision about principles. Rest 
.assured we are prepared to suffer for any length of time 
-and in every way to achieve what we desire. Now that 
we are in for it, we shall see it through.”* 

Thus, the non-co-operationist leaders of the United 
.Provinces and the Punjab rallied round Mahatmaji's support 
in his discountenancing a settlement with the Government 
'On “deceptive terms.” Indeed, they had entertained 
serious misgivings lest in that bewildering situation, Mahat- 
maji should be influenced to enter a sort of pact with the 
* Government which could have no binding effect on a Govern- 
ment “entrenched” as they were “behind bayonets.” 
The same view was held by the general body of Bengal 
"Non-co-operators notwithstanding the great influence 
wielded by Messrs. C. R. Das and Abul Kalam Azad. In 
-a signed article entitled "A Confession of Weakness,” 
appearing in his paper “The Servant,” dated 19th June, 
1923, Mr. Shyamasunder Chakravarty gives a vivid picture 
of the negotiations that were being conducted by Pandit 
-Madan Mohan Malaviya with Messrs. C. R. Das and 
Azad in the Calcutta Presidency gaol at the time in ques- 
tion. Mr. Chakravarty was then the Acting President 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and took 
•an important part in the December negotiations of 1921, 
as we have seen in preceding chapters. In the signed 
'article, Mr. Chakravarty makes it abundantly clear that 
Bengal feeling as represented b}’’ the general body of Con- 
.gress delegates with whom he had been in touch was not 
at all in favour of Messrs. C. R. Das and Azad’s joint pro- 
posals. The full storj' about "Bengal opinion” is recited 
in a previous articlef to which the reader is referred. 

Lastly, I must not omit to mention that at the time of 

* Vide "Young India” for January 12, 1922. (i 

t Sea article “Further Interviews with Viceroy and Leaders, 
‘being chapter XV of Part II of this volume. 
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there is an open door, and that door will always remain 
• open....God only knows if I could possibly have advised 
.you to go to the Round Table Conference, if I could possib- 
ly have advised you not to undertake this resolution of 
•civil disobedience, I could have done so. I am a man 
of peace. I believe in peace. But .1 do not want peace 
at any price. I do not want the peace that you find in 
iStone. I do not want the peace that you find in the grave.” 



part m 




CHAPTER I. 

To Khadi Nagae and Congress. 

At noon on the 22nd December, Mahatmaji left the 
Ashram with us, and went to reside at his tent at "Khadi 
Nagar.” He had that morning replied from the Ashram 
to the telegram which had been received on the night of 
the 21st, from Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas concerning the 
peace negotiations. In that reply he stated that he was 
"prepared individually unconditionally to attend any 
conference." He further said that the Viceroy, Lord 
Reading, by raising this question of peace was trying to 
put the Moderates on the 'wrong track,’ and that unless 
the terms he had stated in his telegram to Deshabandhu 
Das had been satisfied he could not agree to call off the 
hartal in Calcutta. The reader may remember that the 
negotiations broke down on the condition about the release 
of the Ali Brothers, Dr. Kitchlew, and other Futwa pri- 
soners of the Karachi trial. We reproduce again Mahatmaji's 
telegram of 22nd December mentioned above : — 

"My word to you abides. (Am) Prepared individually 
unconditionally (to) attend any conference. Viceroy (is) 
putting you (on) wrong track. Tell me concrete terms 
to be observed. Only (I) cannot waive voluntary hartal 
till terms stated (in my) telegram to Das (are) satisfied — 
Gandhi!” 

From beginning to end of these negotiations Mahatmaji 
adhered .to the terms stipulated by him in this telegram. 
The reader will observe later on that he did not swerve 
from these conditions when the matter came up for dis- 
cussion at the Congress, and again at the Malaviya Con- 
ference in Bombay. 



CHAPTER II. 

Kkadi Nagar and Moslem Nagar. 

The demonstration of iheir great organising ability* 
given by the Congress workers at Ahmedabad in the con- 
struction of the ''Khadi Nagar’* will always deserve a pro- 
minent record in the annals of our Swaraj movement. Till 
a couple of years before, the charka had not been much in 
evidence in Guzarat ; but Mahatmaji had brought about 
such a revolution in the life of the people of Guzarat since 
the inauguration of this movement that it had become 
possible for the spacious Congress pavilion and the quar- 
ters for the delegates, covering about half a mile, known 
as “Ivhadi Nagar,” to be made entirely out of Khaddar 
manufactured in Guzarat. Whoever beheld the splendour 
of “Khadi Nagar” during the Congress could not but be 
fascinated by it. On the main road from Ahmedabad to 
Sabarmati, the river Sabarmati is crossed by a bridge, 
called Ellis Bridge. From the very end of the bridge, on 
the opposite side of the city, began the “Khadi Nagar.” 
As one crossed the bridge, one beheld to one's right the 
hall and tents intended for exhibition of Indian arts and 
crafts, and for the session of the Music Conference. Ar- 
rangements had been made to gather on this occasion all 
the great musicians of India, and all possible kinds of ex- 
hibits of Khaddar-cloth and other art-products. Beyond 
the exhibition grounds, t’ou saw in front the pandal erected 
for holding the Khilafat Conference, and to your left was 
the vast Congress pavilion. The gateway to the -Congress 
pavilion was constructed on the model of a Moghul 
fortress. Entering the gateway, you had on your left the 
tent erected for the ‘Subjects Committee,’ on your right, 
the offices of ‘the Congress, and in front, the main Congress 
Pandal, large enough to accommodate about twenty thou- 
sand people. This extensive structure, all of white khadi, 
and situated on the banks of the Sabarmati river, pre- 
sented a glorious spectacle, when it was illuminated at 
night. 
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While the outside of the Congress pandal gave the ap- 
parance of a well-built specimen of Indian architecture, 
its inside also had been furnished in a fashion quite dif- 
ferent from those followed in previous Congresses. Till 
now, none had dreamt of arranging a session of the Con- 
gress without filling the pandal with chairs, and other 
articles of furniture in imitation of meetings and conferences 
held in the west. But by setting up a new tradition at 
Ahmedabad on this occasion, Mahatmaji seems to have 
created a permanent revolution in our method of arrang- 
ing sessions of the Congress. 

Chairs and tables were discarded once for all, and in- 
stead on a high semi-circular dais seats had been arranged 
on carpets in Indian fashion for the President, and the 
principal leaders. The rostrum for the speakers was in 
front of the dais. On one side of the rostrum were the 
seats for the reporters, with little wooden desks to suit 
their convenience. All round the rostrum were arranged 
marked enclosures for the delegates according to their re- 
spective provinces. The tent above and the enclosures 
on all sides were made of white khaddar ; and thus when 
about twenty thousand delegates and visitors dressed in 
Khaddar took their seats in the pandal on Khaddar carpets 
the whole Congress presented the solemn spectacle of a 
huge Indian Durbar, literally Indian in every sense. 

Emerging from the Congress pandal, and proceeding 
a short distance along the public road, you saw on your 
right the "Moslem Nagar," constructed for the accom- 
modation of’Khilafat delegates. Though smaller in size 
than the main "Khadi Nagar” the “Moslem Nagar” was 
by no means inferior either from the spectacular aspect, 
or in the perfection of its arrangements. Its first gate 
was called "Mahomed Ali gate,” and the second was nam- 
ed “Shaukat Ali Gate.” All the roads, streets and pas- 
sages of this temporary city had been similarly named 
after the great Muslim leaders imprisoned in the different’ 
parts of India. Thus though they were not physically pre- 
sent at Ahmedabad, the memory of these leaders was made 
vivid to all minds, and their ideals and teachings served 
in this beautiful manner as a guide and an inspiration 
to the multitude. 
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for overflow meetings, where all that had gone in the 
Congress pandal was explained to the thousands of spec- 
tators, men and women, who could not gain entrance for 
love or money. 

“ The whole ground was a blaze of light at night ; and 
being on the river bank and just at the end of Ellis 
Bridge, presented for full eight days for thousands of 
admiring spectators on the other side a gorgeous appea- 
rance. 

" The exhibition ground was quite near. It attracted 
huge crowds. It was a complete success. The attendance 
was beyond all expectation ; no less than forty thousand 
visited the Exhibition daily. It was a unique demonstra- 
tion of what India can produce. The chief attraction 
was the party from Chicacolc who demonstrated all the 
processes of cotton leading to the drawing out of yarn up 
to 100 counts. No machinery could possibty make the 
snow-like slivers that the delicate hands of the women of 
Andhra produced with their supple bones. No machine 
could draw the exquisite thread that the delicate fingers 
of the Andhra women drew. The music of the spindle, 
as it performed its gentle revolutions, is incapable of be- 
ing reproduced. The evolution that Kliadi has under- 
gone during the year could also be. studied in a room 
where every variety of Khadi was collected. 

“ The Khadi Nagar, the adjoining Muslim Nagar, and 
the Khilafat Pandal next to it were a triumphant de- 
monstration of Hindu-Muslim unity and an ocular de- 
monstration of the hold that Khadi has on the public. 
The Reception Committee used only Khadi manufactured 
in Guzarat, and worth three hundred and fifty thousand 
rupees. The Committee paid rupees fifty thousand 
.for the use of the Khadi. 

" All the tents including a big kitchen and a store house 
were covered with Khadi. Nearly two thousand volun- 
teers both Hindu and Mussalman, and including a few 
Parsis and Christians, looked after ah the arrangements 
for the guests in both Khadi Nagar and Muslim Nagar. 

“The Sanitary arrangements were a special feature. 
Trenches were dug for the purpose. Perfect privacy was 
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secured by Khadi partitions. And the excreta were co- 
vered over with clean earth alter every use. The work 
of attending to the trenches was not done by paid Bhangis 
but by unpaid volunteers belonging to all castes and re- 
ligions. The reader may' not know that the process is 
so clean and so expeditious that the cleaner does not have 
to touch the excreta or the earth. He has but to take a 
few shovelfuls of earth, and with it carefully cover up the 
dirt. The result of this simple attention was that the 
camp was clean, sweet and free from the plague of flies. 
All the camps were lighted by electricity.” 



CHAPTER III. 

Educated High-Caste Volunteers as Scavengers. 

The work of the sanitary department, instead of being 
left to the ordinary scavenger, was voluntarily undertaken 
by a body of educated volunteers under the leadership of 
a Deccani Brahmin, who is nicknamed “Mama" (maternal 
uncle) in the Ashram. The devotion shown by these vo- 
lunteers and their quiet, unobtrusive service rendered to 
the assembled delegates by way of the preservation of the 
health of the “Nagar" was simply incomparable. 

Needless to say that these young men had volunteer- 
ed themselves for this service inspired solely by Mahatma- 
ji’s life and ideal. By the sanitary arrangements adopted 
at Khadi Nagar, Mahatmaji demonstrated that among 
national workers the highest place of honour should go 
to those who showed the greatest sacrifice, and were pre- 
pared to fill the meanest place. Those who take up na- 
tional work lured mainly by the idea of attaining name, 
fame and glory could never devote themselves to this sort 
of service; for instead of the idea of service their atten- 
tion would be driven more towards the acquisition of pow- 
er and authority. Thus it was why Mahatmaji again and 
again stressed the need for self-purification among na- 
tional workers ; and had been trying to teach both by ex- 
ample and precept how the workers might be true 
servants of the people. This deepfelt idea of Mahatmaji 
was clearly reflected in the speech of Mr. Vallabbhai Patel, 
the President of the Reception Committee, which began 
with the following reference to the imprisoned leaders of 
the nation: — 

“Never before has the Congress met under auspices 
such as God has provided for us this year. We seem to 
•be pulsating with joy when we might have been grieving 
over the separation of our loved and revered workers. I 
shall not call them leaders: for the year that is about 
to close on us has taught us that leadership consists only 
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in service. And if we recognise that great and learned 
Mussalmans and Hindus are now having their well-earned 
rest in the Government jails, we do so because they have 
served and suffered for us, and earned the reward coveted 
by us.” {Italics are mine). 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Ahmedabad Congress : Survey of Forces at 
Work — I. 

It has already been described how the arrest of the 
principal leaders of India in the different provinces created 
a terrific excitement throughout the country ; and how the 
spirit of disobedience among the people, instead of being 
suppressed by the furious repression started by Govern- 
ment, was considerably aggravated by it. There was a 
strong rumour at the time that Mahatmaji himself was 
to be arrested shortly before the Congress. On the other 
hand, an impression went abroad, which though not ac- 
tually expressed in so many words, nevertheless swayed 
the minds of the multitude, that by formally declaring 
Swaraj during the Congress, Mahatmaji would unfurl 
the banner of Indian freedom at Ahmedabad. A con- 
siderable number of people feared that the Government 
might take recourse to shooting and bloodshed on this 
occasion, and left the city in panic for other destinations. 
When all this information reached Mahatmaji, he thought 
that the attendance at the Congress would be poor. But, 
as a matter of fact, the huge numbers that gathered 
at" Khadi Nagar” on the occasion far exceeded the limit 
of even the most liberal estimate. It was roughly esti- 
mated that not less than three lakhs of people daily assem- 
bled there. This unprecedented enthusiasm and fearlessness, 
the indifference to Governmental wrath, and the attach- 
ment for the Congress exhibited by the people at large, 
immensely pleased Mahatmaji. The continuance of peace 
throughout the country in the face of such provocation 
as the arrest of most of the well-known and popular lead- 
ers, led him to believe that the masses had acquired the 
degree of self-control necessary for launching the cam- 
paign of civil disobedience. It was only a month ago that 
his plan about starting civil disobedience from Bardoli 
had been baffled by the Bombay riots. That was intend- 
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ed to be a civil disobedience of the aggressive kind. And 
now the Government having declared the volunteer orga- 
nisations illegal throughout India, an opportunity was 
created, which Mahatmaji was not slow to take advan- 
tage of, for starting an India-wide campaign of defensive 
civil disobedience as against the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act and Seditious Meetings Act promulgated by the 
Government. He, therefore, prepared his draft resolutions 
for the Ahmedabad Congress making civil disobedience 
the primary activity of the Congress. 

When civil disobedience was suspended after the 
Bombay riots, Mahatmaji feared that during the Ahmed- 
abad Congress certain Mussalman leaders would join hands 
with the Maharashtra Party and try to bring about a 
change in the Congress creed, which was the attainment 
of Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate means. This idea 
of peace or non-violence in the fundamental creed of the 
Congress was the root-idea governing the conception of 
civil disobedience, and the abandonment of that idea in- 
volved the abandonment of civil disobedience as a means 
of attaining Swaraj for India. And if the idea of civil 
disobedience was rejected, there would be nothing left 
before the country for its emancipation, except the ideal 
of open war and bloodshed. In its ultimate analysis, the 
method of constitutionalism also is a method of violence; 
and previous experience has shown that upon the failure 
of the constitutional methods the people have to take re- 
course to violence in order to redress their grievances. 
Civil Disobedience, as Mahatmaji conceived it, was a sub- 
stitute for war ; and he has been striving from the very 
beginning of his political career in India to impress upon 
the people that the root of civil disobedience lay in non- 
violence. 

The leaders of the Maharashtra Party were not parti- 
cularly enamoured of this non-violent policy of Mahatma- 
ji ; and it had been widely believed that the Bombay riots 
having for the time being thrown the prospect of civil 
disobedience into the background, that party would 
make a serious effort to change the creed of the Congress. 
But when they found that an atmosphere favourable to 
civil disobedience had returned as the result of the 
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Government policy of repression and the arrest of the 
leaders in December {1921), they abandoned their atti- 
tude of hostility towards Mahatmaji's policy and rallied 
themselves under Mahatmaji's banner during the Cong- 
ress session at Ahmcdabad. 

The opposition of the Maharashtra Party was thus 
neutralised. But Mahatmaji had to fight against two 
other mutually antagonistic forces before finally carrying 
through his proposal for civil disobedience. There was, 
on the one hand. Pandit Malaviyaji, who in spite of the 
failure of his deputation to the Viceroy on 21st December 
strained every nerve to commit the Congress to the pro- 
posal of a Round Table Conference with the Government, 
and thereby frustrate the scheme of civil disobedience. 
And there was, on the other, Maulana Hasral Mohan:, 
who devoted his undoubted powers to change the creed 
of non-violence, which the Congress had adopted at its 
previous session at Nagpur under Mahatmaji’s influence. 
Pandit Malaviyaji’s proposal, however, hardly found any 
support in the Congress ; and when Panditji expressed the 
opinion in the Subjects Committee that if the Round Table 
Conference consisted of a total of thirty members, it 
would, according to him, suffice for the Non-Co-opera- 
tionist Party to be represented only by three, the general 
body of Non-co-operators began to view his activities with 
a good deal of suspicion,* When, therefore, Panditji pres- 
sed for the acceptance of his proposal in the open Congress, 
it was found that there was not a single Congressman to 
support it. Mahatmaji, however, was exceptionally cour- 


* Panditji’s exact words, ns reported by the Special Corres- 
pondent of the "Servant" of Calcutta, , arc given below r — "Com- 
position of the conference so far as the representation of the people 
was concerned might not bo a difficult matter, since he (Pandit, 
Malaviya) was confident that if out of thirty members only three 
went from the non-co-operationist party headed by Mahatma Gandhi 
Mahatmaji would be in a position to bring the majority to his side. 
At this time there was a good deal of flutter among the audience, 
who did not like the suggestion of three representing them in the 
conference. Mahatmaji replied that the cry for a majority of 
Non-co-operators in the conference would be rather weakening the 
cause, because their stand was mainly on justice. His conviction 
was that three wou^d suffice for a cause like that." 
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teous towards Panditji, and although his personal convic- 
tions were pronouncedly against the proposal, devoted 
a good deal of time, attention and care at the Subjects 
Committee to a consideration of the various aspects of the 
question, and elaborate!}' dealt with the subject in his 
main speech at the Congress. 



CHAPTER V. 

Survey of Forces at Work— II. 

Moulana Hasrat Mohani was a more difficult adver- 
sary to tackle, and was relentless in his methods and 
tactics to establish his view-point. The debating skill and 
perseverance shown by the Maulana once drew from 
Mahatmaji a compliment for him as “a great parliamen- 
tarian.” This was in the course of a discussion in the 
Subjects Committee, and showed with what courtesy and 
respect Mahatmaji invariably treated his political oppo- 
nents. 

The Maulana was opposed not only to the programme 
advocated by Mahatmaji, but to the very principle under- 
lying it. In Mahatmaji’s view the heart of the opponent 
was to be changed by sympathy and love ; and for this 
he maintained that one should suffer oppression and violence 
at the hands of the enemy, without retaliation, and without 
any desire to do him injury. The Maulana, on the other 
hand, stood for the principle of doing the utmost injury 
to the enemy, if not his total destruction. In the opinion 
of the Maulana, the enemy should be exterminated at all 
costs, and irrespective of the means adopted for the purpose. 
The Maulana repeatedly pressed this opinion of his in the 
Subjects Committee and in the open Congress, but more 
specially in his Presidential Address to the All-India 
Moslem League which held its session on 30th December, 
1921. The trend of his speech at the Moslem League 
could be gathered from the following brief report which 
was published at the time by the "Associated Press.” 

The President, Maulana Hasrat Mohani, delivered his 
Address which was from beginning to end a plea for an 
Indian Republic to be called "The United States of India,” 
to be declared on the 1st January, 1922, to be attained 
by all possible and proper means including guerilla warfare, 
in case Martial Law was proclaimed.” 
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If this view of the Maul ana prevailed in the Congress, 
the country would have been naturally drawn to the path 
of violence and warfare. Such a method, in Mahatmaji’s 
view, would have been futile in this country. And lie 
also held that even if the method was successful in driving 
out the British, the various conflicting and irreconcilable 
interests prevailing in India would make it impossible to 
establish peace in the country, if violence came to be 
regarded as the final arbiter for the satisfaction of rival 
political claims and demands. On the other hand, if India 
learnt to resist political wrongs mid injustices by non- 
violent means, there would be such an unprecedented 
resurgence of her latent spirit that even the might of the 
greatest Empire on earth would be unable to suppress 
it. Maliatmaji had demonstrated by bis political work 
in India how the power of public opinion, and the latent 
spiritual energy of a people, could be awakened and roused. 

As the Maulana totally differed from Maliatmaji in 
all this view, he began to contest in the Subjects Committee 
every word in Mahatmaji’s draft resolution indicative of 
self-sacrifice and self-suffering, and attempted to substi- 
tute the same by words indicative of retaliation and revenge. 
Finally, he proposed in the Subjects Committee that the 
words “legitimate and peaceful means” in the creed of the 
Congress be changed into “possible and proper mean?.’ 
This was a direct attempt to tamper with the non-violent 
policy of the Congress. When the question was being 
discussed in the Subjects Committee, Maliatmaji maintain- 
ed more or less a neutral attitude. He even declared 


in the Committee that if the Congress resiled from 
present policy of non-violence, he would be quite satis- 
fied to lead a party of minority thoroughly pledged to the 
ideal of non-violence. The question was also raised in 
support of the Maulana's contention whether Maliatmaji - 
policy was not opposed to the tenets of Warn. But in 
spite of all those efforts the Maulana’s proposal was nega- 
tived by the Subjects Committee after a prolong*-*! d: - 
cussion lasting for full three days. 

But the Maulana was not "to be so easily baffl'd. 


Taking bis stand on the argument that there shou 
definition of the word “Swaraj” in iho Cor.gTr.-*- 


?d b- 

i 


i 
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Then, Mahatmaji clinched his argument with the follow- 
ing observations: — "Let us understand, too, our own 
limitations. Let Hindus and Mussulmans have absolute 
indissoluble unity. Who is here who can say today with 
confidence — 'Yes, Hindu-Moslem unity has become an 
indissoluble factor of Indian nationalism ?’ Who is here 
who can tell me that the Parsis and the Sikhs, the Chris- 
tians, the Jews and the untouchables — who can tell me 
that these very people will not rise against any such 
idea ? Let us first of all gather our strength." 

The Maulana having replied to Mahatmaji, the propo- 
sal was put to vote, but was rejected by an overwhelming 
majority. 


. CHAPTER VI. 

Before the Congress Met— i. 

Ahmedabad had no daily paper, and to supply this 
deficiency Mahatmaji tried to arrange with the "Bombay 
Chronicle" for its supplying the Congress delegates with 
a special daily number. But this failed, and thereupon 
he decided on his arrival at "Khadi Nagar” that a daily 
special supplement of "Young India” should be issued dur- 
ing the Congress to inform the delegates about important 
events, and especially the incidents connected with the 
extensive repressive campaign of Government happening 
throughout the country. This work kept me away from 
Mahatmaji most of the time ; but living with him in the 
same camp as I was privileged to do, I had frequent oppor- 
tunities . of observing personally, and coming to know 
through others, various facts and incidents, which' I des- 
cribe below in the form of a diary. 

22nd December, Khadi Nagar: — 

. We arrived hei-p at 2 p.jl Telegram upon telegram 
poured in from Calcutta asking for Mahatmaji's consent 
to the cancellation of the hartal at Calcutta on the 24th 
in connection -with the Prince's visit to that city. The 
reply sent by Mahatmaji this morning to Mr. Jamnadas's 
telegram will perhaps give a final quietus to the present 
agitation among the Moderates for a R. T. Conference. 
Today -was a "Young India” day, and the paper being out, 
we shall be at some ease for the next two days at any rate. 

' The “Khadi Nagar” appears to be a striking creation 
of the Congress workers, — a new town has been laid out 
altogether. There are roads on all sides illumined by 
electric lights. Mahatmajj's tent is in the middle of the 
main two parts of this temporary town, namely, the 
"Moslem Nagar” and the "Khadi Nagar” proper. The 
saying goes that 'All roads lead to Rome' ; similarly the 
roads at Khadi Nagar seem to be all converging towards 

15 
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Mahatmaji's tent. The tents are made of Khaddar-cloth 
right through. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj has raised several 
huts just at the outskirts of the "Nagar," and has offered 
standing invitations to dinner to all members of Mahat- 
maji's staff. 

On his arrival here, the first thing Mahatmaji did was 
to help Vallabbhai, the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the Congress, in shaping his Address. Then 
he summoned us all to his presence, and gave us instruc- 
tions . about our respective duties. He discussed the 
question of the daily Congress supplement to "Young 
India” with Mr. Godbole (then Asst. Secretary to A. I. 
C. C.), and told him he would try to relieve me to a certain 
extent from his personal work. It seems I shall have to 
share a portion of the work. A small comer of the tent 
has been allotted to me ; but there is always such a crowd 
of people before Mahatmaji, and the topics of discussion 
are so varied, interesting and important that the mind 
•gets easily diverted. How is one to work amidst such 
noise and distraction ? 

23rd December ; — Mahatmaji got up from bed when 
it was still dark and began to dictate to me several draft 
resolutions he intended to place before the Subjects Com- 
mittee. There were altogether nine resolutions adopted 
by the Ahmedabad Congress of which the main and the 
central resolution relating to civil disobedience had been 
composed by him at the Ashram some days ago, and had 
been circulated to important members of the All-India 
Congress Committee with the following forwarding letter. 


Sabarmati 
15th December, 1921. 


Dear Friend, 

I do not know who will be able to attend the A. I. C. C. 
meeting. I therefore send jmu a draft resolution which 
I would like to have passed. Will you please send me 
your criticism, if you cannot attend ? And, of course, 3'ou 
will not come even if you are free, if your presence is re- 
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rjuired in your Province for keeping Hie peace. The draft 
is not for publication at all. 

Yours Sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

The draft of the remaining resolutions was complete 
by 9 o'clock in the morning. Then, there was a sitting 
of the Working Committee in Mahatmaji's tent which 
decided that Hakim Saheb {Ajmal Khan) would officiate 
as President of the Congress in the absence due to impri- 
sonment of the President-elect Deshabandhu C. R. Das. 
Mahatmnji said in the meeting — "From now we should 
discontinue long speeches in the Congress ; the proceedings 
should be so arranged that the whole business might be 
finished in the course of a single sitting. We must make 
the Congress business-like.” In his opinion, the Chairman 
•of the Reception Committee and the President should not 
take between themselves more than thirty minutes in 
delivering their Addresses, and the Congress should not be 
made an arena for delivering speeches, but should be or-, 
ganised on the basis of work. Many useful and urgent 
points about the future programme of work were discussed 
in the Working Committee, but I could not attend to them 
on account of pressure of other work. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Before the Congress Met — II. 

Among the resolutions drafted in the morning there- 
was one which gave a definition of "Swaraj” according - 
to Mahatmaji, and which was discussed in the Working 
Committe. But this, it appears to me, was not placed, 
-before the Subjects Committee. The resolution which 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani moved on the subject before- 
'the open Congress advocated separation of connection 
with England. Mahatmaji himself had received many - 
letters in support of the Maul ana's contention. Referring' 
to this he once remarked to me : — "I do not understand, 
why they insist so much upon separation from the Empire. 
Why should inclusion in the Empire necessarily mean 
that we should be under the leading-strings of England. 
If the representatives of the future Imperial Parliament 
were elected on population basis, the representatives of 
India would far outnumber the representatives of other 
parts, and in that circumstance India herself would become- 
the centre of the Empire.’ 1 

24th December : — 

Since early morning I have been worried by Press re- 
porters and other enquirers anxious to know what trans- 
pired in yesterday’s sitting of the Working Committee. 
The pressure of my work had so much increased that my 
condition became pitiable. Heaps of letters were lying 
to be attended to. As soon as Mahatmaji got up from 
bed in the early morning, he summoned me, and in a voice- 
full of affection gave me the following advice : — "Don’t 
be frightened by work. It is this fright that generally 
paralyses people. If there is a snake before 3'ou, and 
you feel that it will bite you, then certainly the snake will 
bite you. On the other hand, if you are not frightened, 
the snake will go its own way without even caring to look 
at you. Similarly, one must not feel worried or uneasy 
at the sight of work, however enormous. Uneasiness leads 
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-only to confusion." Then, referring to Young India, 
Mahatma ji said — "Don't think of writing any original 
article ; give only the. barest news of incidents that are 
occurring on all sides for the information of the delegates. 
You have only to select the items of news to be placed, 
before them. And you may also give well-written, 
thoughtful Press-opinions." This advice and encouragement 
from him quieted all my anxiety and fear. 

The A. I. C. C. which converted itself into the Subjects 
Committee of the Congress sat from 8 o’clock this morning, 
and continued its deliberations till 7 o’clock in the evening. 
Just a little before the meeting was adjourned for the 
day, there arrived a telegram from Allahabad bearing 
the news of Mr. Mahadcv Desai’s conviction and -imprison- 
ment for one year. Malmtmaji was beside himself with 
joy at this news, and evinced his exaltation when reporting 
the fact to the meeting. He also showed the members 
the first issue of the hand-written "Independent"* which 
Mr. Dcsai had brought out. The outgoing President 
of the Congress, Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar, is an old 
gentleman, who seemed to have felt amazed at all these 
strange and queer happenings. Pointing to a portion of 
Mr. Mahadcv’s first article, he asked Mahatmaji a ques- 
tion to which the latter facetiously replied— -"Wait for 
a year till Mahadcv's return ; he will then explain the 
passage to you." 

Mahatmaji returned to his lent when the proceedings 
closed for the day. Crowds had begun to assemble at 
Khadi Nagar even from today, and huge numbers had 
been waiting outside the Congress pandal for a sight of 
Mahatmaji, thickly lining both sides of the road and paying 
their homage and’ adoration as he passed through them. 
It was, indeed, a progress befitting a kingly state. 

In connection with the proposal of a Round Table 

* The history of tho now-defunct famous daily of Allahabad 
"The Independent” is inextricably connected with the history of the 
N. C. O. movement. After the forfeiture of its security by the 
Government for the third time, the then Editor Mr. Mabadev Desai 
brought out a hand-written issue of the paper, and after his convic- 
tion Mahalmaji’s youngest son, Devadas Gandhi, took the editorial 
-charge of the pappr. 
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Conference, some _ leaders came and saw Mahatmaji in his 
tent to request him not to omit their names from the list 
of popular representatives. Mahatmaji satisfied them 
by his assurance. 

Members of the Subjects Committee have asked for 
some time to consider in detail the several clauses of Mahat- 
maji’s main draft resolution regar ding civil disobedience. 
Mr. Kelkar with some of his co-workers of the Maharashtra 
party came at night to tell Mahatmaji that there would be‘ 
no opposition to the resolution from their side. At their 
suggestion Mahatmaji made certain minor changes in the 
body of the resolution. 

25th December : — 

Mahatmaji had no breathing time today. Even before 
dawn crowds of people came and besieged him, and engaged 
him in discussions. To prevent such a rush, a fence had ; 
been raised all round the tent and a strict guard of volun- 
teers had been posted at the gate. In the Subjects Commit- 
tee meeting held today a number of Mussalmans hotly 
■contested Mahatmaji’s policy of non-violence. The 
•opposition was so determined and strong that the matter 
almost came to a crisis. 

In the evening Mahatmaji went to the "Moslem Nagar” 
to attend a private conference of Mussalman leaders for 
settlement of that controversy. With him went Mr. Vithal- 
bhai Patel. From this conference Mahatmaji returned 
to the camp at 9 p.m. Immediately he called for me,, 
and said — "If you have to go to the Press, go with Vithal- 
bhai in his car.” I wanted to take his instructions on 
many points, but he did not give me time to ask any ques- 
tion. He said — "Now, you go; it is not good to detain 
Vithalbhai.” He looked very busy, and somewhat animat- 
ed. I was told that the result of the conference was satis- 
factory, and that Maulana Azad Sobhani did yeomen's 
service to bring about a solution of the points at issue. 

Mahatmaji started his Monday’s silence at night. 

26th December : — 

Today is Monday, and being Mahatmaji's day of silence- 
no outsider is permitted to enter our tent r When a Mon- 
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day returns after six days of incessant foil and confusion 
and bustle, tbc relief that is felt is indescribable. My sleep 
was broken in the earl}* hours of the morning by the sound 
of music that resounded on all sides of “Khadi Nagar." 
The delegates coming from the different provinces of India 
were going round “Khadi Nagar” in separate bands, singing 
the national song in their respective tongues. Ever v 
party had its own different tune, its different cadence and 
rhythm ; and yet all of them sang the praise of one common 
country, viz., India, The combination of their music 
raised a melody so unique and wonderful that the deepest 
comers of the soul were touched by it. This extraordinary 
symphony brought out in a peculiar manner the funda- 
mental unity underlying the external diversities among 
the different provinces and races inhabiting this vast 
country. 

Mahatmaji devoted a portion of his morning hours 
to the writing of an article entitled “A Model Prisoner/’ 
Two days ago lie had received a wire from Mrs. Sen Gupta 
from Calcutta enquiring whether the Satyagrahi prisoners 
should conform to prison-discipline, or whether they should 
disobey it. From this wire Mahatmaji realised that the 
Salyagrahis of Bengal had not been following the ideal 
of a Satyagrahi prisoner. This seemed to have caused 
him some sorrow, and lie tried to explain in this article 
the ideal conduct of a civil resistor in gaol. 

Wrote he, — " 'Should Non-co-operators shout Bande 
Mataram inside jails against jail discipline which may 
excite ordinary prisoners to violence, should Non-co-opera- 
tors go on hunger-strike for the improvement of fcod or 
other conveniences, should they strike work inside jails on 
hartal days and other days ? Are Non-co-operators 
entitled to break rules of jail discipline unless they affect 
their conscience ?’ Such is the text of a telegram I re- 
ceived from a Non-co-operator friend in Calcutta. From 
another part of India when a friend, again a Non-co-opera- 
tor, heard of the indiscipline of Non-co-operator prisoners, 
he asked me to write on the necessity of observing jail 
discipline. As against this, I know prisoners who are 
scrupulously observing in a becoming spirit all the dis- 
cipline imposed^ upon them.” 
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Again, — "What is then the difference between those 
who find themselves in jails for being in the right, and those 
who are there for being in the wrong ? Both wear often 
the same dress, eat the same food, and are subject out- 
wardly to the same discipline. But whilst the latter sub- 
mit to discipline most un willin gly and would commit a 
breach of it secretly,, and even openh' if the\~ could, the 
former will willingly and to the best of their ability conform 
to the jail discipline and prove worthier and more service- 
able to their cause than when they are outside. We have 
observed that the most distinguished among the prisoners 
are of greater service inside the jails than outside. The 
co-efficient of service is raised to the extent of the strict- 
ness with which jail discipline is observed.” 

Deshabandhu Das’s sister Shrimati Urmila Devi came 
to see Mahatmaji the next day, and the news about Calcutta 
conveyed by her confirmed the telegram from Mrs. Sen- 
gupta. She said — “The gaols in Calcutta are no longer gaols 
at all ; they reverberate with shouts of Bande Mataram and 
the uproarious merriment of our bor'S.” The information 
did not please Mahatmaji, for he seemed to have become 
a little perturbed when he heard this. 

27th December : — 

The Khilafat Conference held its session yesterday 
(26th December) under the presidency of Hakim Saheb 
Ajmal Khan. In this conference also Maulana Hasrat 
Mo hani tried his utmost to change the policy of non-violence, 
and it was reported that his efforts had been successful 
in the Subjects Committee. But the President, Hakim 
Saheb, overruled the proposal on the ground that it was 
against the principle and intention of the Khilafat move- 
ment to preach the doctrine of violence in the country. 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani rallied the Mahomed an delegates 
to his side by the argument that there was sanction in 
Islam for the use of violence. 

The Indian National Congress will open its session in 
the afternoon today (27th December). The Subjects 
Committee held a sitting in the morning. While going 
to attend this meeting, Mahatmaji found Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani on the way and picked him up in his car, but the 
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Maulana got down in front of "Moslem Nagar." Leaving 
Mahatmaji in the Subjects Committee pandal, I started 
immediately for the Press at Ahmedabad, where my pre- 
sence was required. 

As it was the first day of the Congress it became most 
difficult for me to get hold of anybody to help me in carry- 
ing out Mahatmaji’s instructions. Every one seemed 
to be. busy, and rushed about from place to place, as if the 
whole burden of work had fallen on his shoulders. But 
the fact was that the joy and excitement caused by the 
occasion made the workers lose their balance, and *nb one 
felt himself free to attend to any duty. The morning 
sun bathed the earth with its effulgent rays and invested 
it with a new splendour in preparation for the great occa- 
sion which the day was to witness. 


CHAPTER vnr. 

The Coxgress Opexs : Subjects Committee adopts 
Mahatmaji's Civil Disobedience Resolution. 


Returning from the Press, I was busj' with my work 
in Mahatraaji’s tent, and came to the Congress panda! 
at 3 in the afternoon, the hour fixed for the opening of the 
session. Mahatmaji entered the pandal with nothing 
on except a loin-cloth round his waist. His entrance was 
the signal for an unprecedented enthusiasm among the 
crowd of delegates, and shouts of joy were raised from all 
sides of the pavilion. The proceedings commenced punc- 
tually at half past three. First, there was the musical 
programme after which Mr. Vallabbhai Patel, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, read his address of welcome 
in Guzarati. Then, the officiating President Hakim Sahel > 
Ajmal Khan delivered his address in Urdu, an Enghsh 
translation of which was read by Mr. Shuaib Qureshi. Tlr* 
addresses over, Dr. Ansari, the only Secretary who was 
out of prison, read many telegrams of sympathy. TIw 
two other Secretaries for that year, Pandit Motilalji and 
Mr. Rajagopalacharv, were undergoing their terms of 
imprisonment in the gaols at Lucknow and Valor respective- 
ly. Mrs. Sarojini Xaidu was then called upon by the Presi- 
dent to read the messages sent by the Press'd* nt-cl-.-ct 
Deshabandhu Das {then in gaol), and Mrs. Das. The r r "' 
feedings of the day concluded with an Urdu serg 
by a girl of the Tyebji family of Bared;*. 




CHAPTER IX. 

Pandit Malaviya re-opens the whole Question of 
Civil Disobedience. 

Meanwhile, Pandit Malaviyaji arrived from Calcutta, 
and at once started activities with a view to revoke the 
decision about civil disobedience arrived at by the Subjects 
Committee, and influence the Committee to pass a reso- 
lution indicating that the Congress was prepared to conclude 
peace, provided there was a Round Table Conference 
summoned by Government. Messrs. Jinnah and Jayakar 
lent their support to Panditji’s proposal. At their ini- 
tiative a private conference of leaders was summoned in 
Mahatmaji's tent at 12 midnight to consider the whole 
question. From the very beginning of the discussion it 
was apparent no one was prepared to withdraw the civil 
disobedience resolution passed by the Subjects Committee, 
and substitute it by a resolution for R. T. Conference on the 
lines suggested by Pandit Malaviyaji. The Maharashtra 
leader, Mr. Kelkar, took a leading part in the discussion 
and asked many questions of Panditji to elicit from him 
what advantages the country would derive by going to the 
conference, and also whether the proposal of the conference 
actually emanated from the Government. But he did not 
receive any satisfactory answer. Then, Mr. Jinnah stood 
up, and referring to the civil disobedience resolution adopted 
by the Subjects Committee appealed to the audience some- 
what in the following terms : — "Why is this attempt to 
drag the whole country towards gaol. We confess we have 
our weaknesses. Is it not necessary to consider that we 
are not prepared to go to gaol ?’’ All this time Mahatmajr 
remained more or less a passive spectator. The only in- 
terest he took was to restrain Mr. Shankerlal Banker, who 
had begun to denounce Mr. Jinnah's observations with 
a vehemence not in keeping with the spirit in which the 
discussion was being conducted. Then, suddenly Mahat- 
maji called me out by name. I had guessed from the- 
trend of the discussion that he would ask for the telegrams 
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received by him from Pandit Malavfyaji and his co-adjutors 
in connection with the conference proposal along with 
■copies of replies sent by him, and had kept them ready 
by my side. After a few words of explanation, Mahatmaji 
read these telegrams, one by one, before the conference. 
The leaders present there were extremely curious to know 
their contents. When Mahatmaji finished, Mr. Kelkar, 
addressing Pandit Malaviyaji said, he could not conceive 
"there could be any better replies on behalf of the country 
than were given by Mahatmaji. It appeared to me that 
Malaviyaji was not prepared for this stroke on the part 
-of Mahatmaji, and did not imagine that these telegrams 
would be read before the conference, for he never again 
uttered a word to press his point. With some firmness in his 
voice Mahatmaji asked Panditji — "Shall I send these tele- 
.grams to the Press ?” Panditji hesitated for a second 
•or two, and then replied — "Yes, you may do so if you like." 

.28th December ; — 

Although baffled in this nocturnal conference, Mala- 
viyaji again raised the question in the Subjects Committee 
meeting held on 28th December morning. As already 
stated, his idea was to substitute the civil disobedience 
resolution adopted by the Subjects Committee by a reso- 
lution advocating a R. T. Conference with Government. 
He said in the Subjects Committee : — There was no doubt 
that the Government grievously erred in the matter of its 
present policy of repression. But the Congress was pledged 
to the solution of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and the 
attainment of Swaraj. This was impossible if all contact 
with Government was lost. In the interest of that solution, 
therefore, it was necessary to have a conference with Govern- 
ment. It was the duty of the Congress to suspend the idea 
■of civil disobedience for the time being, and adopt a reso- 
lution indicating its readiness to join a R. T. Conference 
with Government. 

Mahatmaji opposed Panditji's proposal. He read 
-before the Subjects Committee copies of all telegrams that 
passed between him and Pandit Malavfya and other leaders 
in Calcutta, and explained why he considered it essential 
to adhere to the condition about the release of the Ah 
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Brothers and other Futwa prisoners. "The Bombay 
Chronicle" (30th December, 1921) reported Mahaimaji’s-' 
observations as follows: — 

"Mahatma Gandhi said he had thought they must insist 
upon the release of the Futwa prisoners, for the whole 
repressive policy began with the Futwa incident, and in 
fact it was from that time that the Government had gone- 
mad." 

Mahatmaji further said that in reply to the deputation- 
led by Pandit Malaviyaji, the Viceroy had definitely pro- 
nounced that he had done all that was possible in respect 
of the Punjab and Khilafat claims of the Congress, and 
that the question of Swaraj could not be opened so soon 
after the inauguration of the new scheme of Reforms. If 
in spite of this, said Mahatmaji, there was a chance of 
settlement, he would not stand in its way ; but in his opinion, 
the proposal for the conference must proceed from the 
Government. The Associated Press of India reported' 
this part of Mahatmaji’s speech as follows : — 

“The Viceregal pronouncement did not give any hope 
of a settlement of those burning questions — the Khilafat,. 
the Punjab and Swaraj. They must go on with their 
movement, but they must not close their door against any- 
proposal that came from the Government. He hoped the 
Congress would agree in that view. Expression of willing- 
ness on the part of the Congress for a Round Tabic Con- 
ference would lower the Congress in dignity, because the- 
time was not opportune, and the Government was not 
repentent, as transpired from the Viceroy’s speech. The- 
Congress need not recognise anything of the nature of such 
a conference, if the proposal did not come from the Govern- 
ment.” 

Pandit Malaviyaji brought forward another argument 
in support of his proposition. He said, the Congress should 
at least indicate what attitude it would adopt towards the 
proposal of a conference if the Government agreed to 
summon it ; and it was for «fchat purpose, if for nothing else,, 
that the proposal should be placed before the Congress. 
Mahatmaji’s reply to this point was as follows : — 

"There was nothing in the Viceregal pronouncement to 
indicate that anyjresponse was expected from the Congress, 
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nor was there anything in the congress resolution which 
barred the door in the face of the conference. They must 
give an indication of a change of heart. There was nothing 
in the Viceregal pronouncement to inspire Mahatmaji with 
confidence. The Viceroy said, in effect, and in so many 
words, that regarding the Punjab and Khilafat he was 
either helpless, or nothing more was possible ; and as regards 
Swaraj, the Viceroy said that they had been given Reforms 
only last year, and those Reforms had not been fully tested. 
So that, here too, said. Mahatmaji, there was not much to 
be gained. But it has been urged by friends that when they 
went to the conference they might be able to soften the 
heart of the Government, and might be able to secure some- 
thing probably. He did not want to throw away any such 
chance, but it was not for the Congress to consider such 
chances. Was the Congress to go upon a mere hope of 
securing something probabty? It would be like catching 
at a straw’, — and who caught at a straw ? — asked Mahatmaji, 
and answered it himself by saying that it was one who was 
about to be drowned. But certainly the position of the 
Congress today was infinitely better." {Bombay Chronicle, 
30th December, 1921). 

Even after this convincing reply from Mahatmaji, 
Panditji got up and expatiated before the Committee about 
the beauty and glory of a conference with Government, 
and made an eloquent appeal to the members to accept his 
proposal. Mahatmaji's final reply to Panditji was brief. 
He said, — “You have given a patient and respectful hearing 
to what Panditji said; and you have heard my opinion 
also. I do not desire to place before the Committee any 
other argument against Panditji, because you know any 
difference of opinion with him gives me as much pain as 
the separation of a limb from the body. I, therefore, place 
the question before the Committee for its decision.” When 
votes were taken, it was found that except one member 
there was none in the Committee to support Panditji. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Civil Disobedience Resolution at the open 
Congress. 


58th December: — 

On the 28th the Congress commenced its proceedings 
at 2 p.m. After a few songs, several fresh telegrams of 
sympathy were read by Dr. Ansari. Then, Hakim Saheb 
called upon Mahatmaji to move the main resolution. When 
he went to the rostrum an unprecedented enthusiasm was 
created among the delegates and visitors, and the gaze of 
the whole assembly was fixed upon him. 

This excitement continued for a few minutes; then 
suddenly there was a dead silence. At the outset Mahat- 
maji read the clauses of that long resolution one by one, 
and translated them into Hindi fot the edification of those 
who could not understand English. Then, he delivered 
two speeches, one in Hindi and the other in English. The 
Hindi speech was devoted mainly to an exposition of the 
policy of non-violence. It was true, he said, that the ideal 
of non-violence was ordinarily pursued in the spiritual 
sphere, but under the circumstances in which India was 
placed, there must be an application of tha,t principle in 
politics also, if there was to be any political advancement 
for the country. So long as Swaraj was not attained Con- 
gress workers should go on with their present activities, 
and preserve the peace of the country. They must be 
lion-violent not merely in deed, but also in intent. ’.V It 
was not enough that they observed only physical non- 
violence; they must also control their tongues; in fact, 
they must purify their tongues. He said — "Let me declare 
to you my conviction that if you are sincere in your desire 
that India should attain Swaraj by your efforts, you cannot 
but bind yourself by the several pledges that form part 
of this resolution." 

Then, he explained why, according to him, it was im- 
possible for India to attain Swaraj unless the policy of 
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non-violence was adopted and followed. He said, by no 
other means would it be possible to establish unity among- 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians and other 
communities that inhabit this vast country. 'Mad Hindus' 
would say, the Musalmans could never be trusted, because 
they destroyed our Somnath temple ; and 'mad Mussalmans" 
would similarly say that they must make common 
cause with then co-religionists in Afghanisthan in order 
to maintain their separate identity and existence. He,- 
therefore, pointed out that if the people renounced the 
path of non-violence, peace would never return to this- 
country. He asked the delegates to deeply ponder over 
the present condition of Hindusthan, and never to imagine 
that they could do anything by the power of their sword. 
He warned them that in that case, the Parsis and Christians- 
would think that they were happy and peaceful under 
British rule, and would go to make common cause with 
the British. 

In conclusion, Mahatmaji addressed a few words special- 
ty to those who had enlisted themselves as national volun- 
teers under the Congress pledge. He said — "You must 
not think that since you are prepared to suffer imprison- 
ment, assault or even death in pursuit of your goal, you 
have taken the most extreme vow for the sake of your 
country. Because there is another, and a more difficult 
condition which you must observe in order to bring the- 
struggle to a successful conclusion. It is that you must 
not nurse anger in your hearts when suffering imprison- 
ment or assault at the hands of Government. You must 
know how to restrain your anger, if you desire to maintain; 
non-violence in action for any length of time. Hasrat 
Ali, the hero of Islam, was once spat upon by an adversary ; 
and it is my conviction that if he had not restrained his 
anger at the time Islam would not have maintained its- 
unbroken career of progress up to the present time. This- 
is bur ancient and time-honoured method of dealing with 
an opponent. I assure you, it would not amount to suicide 
to embrace death for the sake of India, without attempting 
to kill your adversary. Suicide is a grievous sin, both 
according to Hinduism and Islam. But Hinduism sanc- 
tions suicide in particular cases ; for instance, it would advise- 
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a person to drown himself rather than violate a woman. 
In a case like this even suicide becomes a commendable 
act. If Shaukat Ali had been here, he would have said — 
‘We must die for Swaraj •; we must renounce our all, even 
wife and children, for Swaraj ? And I sincerely believe 
that to be able to do all this for achieving Swaraj, was 
nothing strange or superhuman." 

In his English speech Mahatmaji said nothing about 
non-violence, but confined his remarks to an exposition 
of the inwardness of the main resolution about civil dis- 
obedience. His point was that till only a few days ago 
the people of India had been leading a life of helpless de- 
pendence upon the Government, unable to assert them- 
selves for remedying the wrongs and oppression inflicted 
upon them by their rulers. And when they devised the 
moral weapon of non-violent non-co-operation for their 
protection and political growth, the Government began to 
repress them with an iron hand, and dubbed the policy 
with the dignified name of preservation of Law and Order. 
It behoved the Congress now to find out methods to meet 
the Government attack. Declared he — 

"If you have at all followed the course, the downward 
course, that the repressive policy of the Government 
has been taking, you can only come to the conclusion that 
the Subjects Committee has rightly come to this resolution, 
and that the only answer that a self-respecting nation can 
return to the Viceregal pronouncements and to the repres- 
sion that is overtaking the land, is the course mapped out 
in this resolution.” 

And, then, he said— "I want this assembly to under- 
stand the bearing of this resolution. This resolution means 
that we have outgrown the stage of helplessness and depen- 
dence upon any body. This resolution means that the nation 
through its representatives is determined to have its own 
way without the assistance of any single human being on 
earth, and with the help of only God above.” 

Thus explaining the civil disobedience aspect of the 
resolution, Mahatmaji proceeded to discuss the question of 
a Round Table Conference, and how it was affected by the 
adoption of the present resolution by the Congress. His 
first point was that it was derogatory to the Congress under 

16 
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the circumstances existing at that time to approach the 
Government with the proposal of a conference. He main- 
tained that the proposal should proceed from the Govern- 
ment, in which case there was nothing in the resolution 
under consideration to prevent its consideration bv the All- 
India Congress Committee. He, therefore, stated in his 
speech that “it Lord Reading means well,” the adoption 
by the Congress of the civil disobedience resolution did not 
close the door tor negotiations once for all, inasmuch as 
the Government could summon a conference whenever it 
desired to do so. “But if he means ill,” however much 
he might repress the Non-co-operators, they would never 
approach him for a conference with bended knees. Mahat- 
maji’s actual words are given below: — 

“This resolution, if the Government sincerely wants 
an open door, leaves the door wide open for it.' If this 
Government is sincerely anxious to do justice, if Lord 
Reading has really come to India to do justice and nothing 
less — and we want nothing more — I inform him from tin's plat- 
form with God as my witness, with all the earnestness I 
can command, that he has got an open door in this resolu- 
tion if he wears sell. But the door is dosed in his face if 
he wears ill, no matter how many people go to their graves, 
no matter what wild career this repression is to go through.” 


“There is every chance.” continued he, “for Lord Reading 
to hold a Round Table Conference ; but it must be a real 
conference. If he wants a conference at a table where 
only equals are to sit, and where there is not to be a singiV 
beggar, then there is an open door, and that door will always 
remain open.” 

Mahatmaji’s contention was that so long as the Govern- 
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"God only knows if I could possibly advise you to go 
to the Round Table Conference, if I could possibly advise 
you not to undertake this resolution of civil disobedience, 

I would have done so.” With these solemn words Mahat- 
maji concluded his observations on the proposed conference. 
He did not reject the proposal, in the shape in which it was- 
intended to be placed before the Congress by Pandit Mala- 
viyaji, out of sheer obstinacy, or without the consideration 
demanded by the gravity of the question. At that time 
Mahatmaji himself and the general body of Non-co-operator s 
were under the impression that the proposal was raised 
at the instigation of Government merely as a diplomatic 
move, and that Pandit Malaviya was an instrument in the 
hands of Lord Reading in playing upon the credulity of the 
politicians of the Moderate school. Mahatmaji's whole 
soul rose in protest against such dealing, and he broke out 
in a voice of thunder — 

"No matter what you do, no matter how you repress 
us, we shall one day wring reluctant repentance from you." 

' And, then, in a roaring voice, he continued — 

“This resolution is a challenge to authority that is 
enthroned on arrogance. It is a challenge to the authority 
which disregards the considered opinion of millions of 1 
thinking human beings. It is an humble, an irrevocable 
challenge 

"I am a man of peace. I believe in peace. But I do * 
not want peace at any price. I do not want the peace that 
you find in a stone. I do not want the peace that you find 
in the grave,” etc. 

The uncommon vehemence and force with which Mahat- 
maji uttered these words made it appear as if his whole bosom 
-was being rent assunder. His appearance of wrathful 
'indignation, and loud, thundering voice produced a sort of 
tremor among the audience ; it seemed as if the earth shook 
at the time; and the whole assembly remained stunned 
and spell-bound for a few minutes after he had closed that 
•unique and unforgettable oration. 

The resolution was seconded by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
•Mr J ;Vithalbhai Patel, and other well known' leaders, after 
which dt was. accepted by the Congress amidst a wild scene 
of joy and enthusiasm. 



CHAPTER XI. 

After Events: Mahatiiaji’s Warning to Delegates. 

I left the pandal immediately under pressure of my 
own duties. The whole of “Khadi Nagar” was then re- 
sounding with shouts of “Victory to Mahatma Gandhi” 
from the lips of more than a lakh of people that crowded 
the streets near the Congress pandal. Then, when the 
sun was about to set, and finding that Mahatmaji had not 
returned to the tent, I went out searching for him from 
place to place, and at last found him in the pandal erected 
for holding the Subjects Committee engaged in selecting' 
members for the Working Committee for next year. The 
question of a successor to Pandit Motilalji as the working 
Secretary of the Congress was being discussed, when 
Mahatmaji said — “Of all the names suggested, Vithalbhai 
(V. J. Patel) is the ablest ; he should fill up this post.” A 
certain member raised an objection by sating that Vithal- 
bhai had not accepted Mahatmaji's programme or views, 
and that it might be difficult for Mahatmaji to work with 
him. With a few nods to his head and smiling lips, Mahat- 
maj'i answered — "Oh, yes, I shall cany- on beautifully with 
Vithalbhai If he gives me trouble, he will find me a most 
willing victim to suffer it." 

29th December : — 

Eariy in the morning Mahatmaji called me, and said— - 
“the daily supplement of Young India may now be stopped.” 
Then, picking up a copy of the paper in front of him he began 
to praise me for giving him relief daring the Congress. I 
was feeling ashamed of the low standard maintained in 
those issues, and had been foiling nervous that I could be 
taken to task by him. But, on the contrary, he praised 
and encouraged 'me. Tins is how he inspires his workers- 
with confidence in themselves, and moulds them into fit 
instruments in his hands. 
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From early morning his tent was suiTounded on all sides 
"by thousands of people, who even at a glimpse of him from 
a distance raised tumultuous shouts of “Victory to Mahatma 
•Gandhi.” The noise, hubbub and shouts, all tended to 
produce confusion in one's brain. At about 9 A.M. Mahat- 
maji went out to meet the delegates of the different provinces 
in their respective camps in different parts of “IChadi Nagar" 
to explain to them how they were to cany out the instruc- 
tions of the Ahmedabad Congress. He told them that 
~the time was not ripe for starting aggressive civil dis- 
obedience. They were to do nothing but to enlist themselves 
as volunteers and hold meetings in disobedience of the 
notifications and, proclamations issued by the authorities. 
When the time would be propitious for starting aggressive 
civil disobedience, he would do so under his own direct 
supervision and guidance. He warned the delegates that 
the idea of civil disobedience was his own discovery, and 
he claimed himself to be the only expert as to how it should 
be applied to Indian politics. It would not be proper or 
prudent for any one else to play with it, if the country's 
future was not to be jeopardised by a mishandling of the 
^situation. Finally, he made it clear to the delegates that 
if there was a fresh outbreak of violence in any part of the 
country, the progress made by them would be lost. It 
was for that reason, he said, that he had made the terms 
of the volunteers' pledge in the Congress resolution more 
•exacting and more stringent. He appealed to those who 
could not agree to those conditions wholeheartedly not to 
join the volunteer organisations. For, he said, he believed 
it was possible to gain Swaraj with a handful of men truly 
inspired by the ideal of non-violence. But that if he had 
lakhs of people who had no such faith, he would be unable 
to do anything. 

In the conference with the delegates from Bengal, he 
advised them to give up party-feeling, mutual jealousy 
or bitterness, and cherish good feeling even for those who 
-were opposed to their views, *and requested the practising 
lawyers not to be office-bearers in the Congress organisation. 

In the evening, there was a sitting of the Working 
■Committee in Mahatmaji's tent. News was brought to 
ihc meeting that Bandit Malaviyaji, and Messrs. Jinnah 
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CHAPTER XH. 

Back at the Ashram. 

Returning from “Khadi Nagar”, Mahatmaji stayed 
at the Ashram till 12th January (1922}. There he signed 
the new volunteers’ pledge sketched by the Ahmedabad 
Congress. He began io encourage all members of the 
Ashram, men and women, to sign it. He used to say -when 
the people of India would be able to accept that pledge out 
of a genuine conviction, Swaraj would be theirs for the 
mere asking. 

The guests who had come to the Ashram in connection 
with the Congress began to leave for their respective places 
one by one. Mrs. Motilal Nehru left oji 4th January 
accompanied by other members of the family. She had 
been living an austere life since the imprisonment of her 
dearly loved husband and son. Mahatmaji asked her 
one of these days whether she was sorry for the imprison- 
ments of Pandit Motilalji and Pandit Jawaharlal. She 
replied — "They have done their duty. This is really a 
source of happiness to me. I have realised that without 
such.sacrifice and suffering, there is no hope for India." . 

Mons. Paul Richard, a French thinker and writer had 
put up near our tent at "Khadi Nagar" during the Congress, 
and after the Congress came over and stayed at the Ashram 
for a number of days. He used regularly to join the Ashram 
prayer early in the morning at 4 A.M., and again in the 
evening. He used also to accompany Mahatmaji during 
his daily walks, and discuss various subjects with him. 
On 6th January (Friday) Mahatmaji invited Mons. Richard 
to his room immediately after the morning prayer at 4 a. si. 
They had discussion on a variety of subjects, but I could not 
give attention to their talks on account of my own pre- 
occupations. Once casually I heard Mons. Richard asking 
Mahatmaji — "What is your idea about the advent of a 
Redeemer?” Mahatmaji replied — "He neither believed 
nor disbelieved in the probability of such an advent. He- 
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looked upon himself as a physician whose business was to 


duty endea there, and he had never thought about any- 
thing else.” 

Pandit Malaviyaji, and Messrs. Jinn ah and Jayakar 


the excitement among the people on the one hand, and put 
a stop to Government repression on the other. A very 
respectable emissary came on their behalf to see Mahaimaji 
on 7th January and ascertain from him whether he would 
attend the conference. 3 Iahatmaji agreed to do so. 

While at the Ashram this time, I noticed several traits 
of hlahaiffiajfs character, which I describe below. 

After the very great strain and labour of the Congress 
days it was but natural that he should take some rest. w On 
xst January afternoon he was taking a short repose, ar.d 
directed me to do a certain thine; but at the verv next 


himself. He did not allow me to do it lest he should thereby 
forward his idleness. He used to say, every now and then — 
‘T am evert* inch a soldier.” This ordinary saying of his 
would give one an indication as to wherein lay the root 
of this extraordinary spirit of self-dependence. 

I used frequently to select and read before him report? 
from newspapers which had some bearing on the movement 
of non-cooperation. The well-known scientist of Bengal, 
Dr. P. C. Ray, before finally casting in his lot as a propa- 
gandist for Charka ar.d Khaddar had publish*, d an articR 
in the papers creativ appreciating the «. commie value of 
Khaddar for the Indian masses, which I read hue re Mr.hat- 
maji. He was verv much pleased* with the artmh-, and \:<yA 
it careful!}.* in his file. In that connection I read also a 
cut tine from th-- "Manchester Guardian” which r-.w'-rd d 
the effect c: the boycott-agitation in India upon th'- cotton- 
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mills had to be closed down resulting in great inconvenience 
and suffering to the labouring classes. For an advocate of 
the boycott-agitation in India, this was certainty encouraging 
news. But instead of showing any enthusiasm over the 
information, Mahatmaji remained absolutely mute. The 
tale of suffering of the British labourers seemed to have 
touched a sympathetic chord in his heart. He was, indeed, 
devoting his entire time and energies to spreading the mess- 
age of Khaddar as the only remedy for curing the economic 
-distress of the helpless and down-trodden millions of India ; 
-and yet his conduct on this occasion showed me as in a flash 
that he was no enemy of the British labourer. 

During the days of our stay at "Khadi Nagar,” heaps 
of letters had accumulated at the Ashram, which required 
•some three or four days of labour to be property arranged 
and mastered. Mahatmaji was receiving at that time daily 
letters and reports from all parts of India giving terrible 
-details of Government repression. On 2nd January, Mon- 
day, during his silence, he passed the following mitten 
direction to me : 

"Under the heading ‘Gleanings from the New Unregis- 
tered Independent’ collect apposite extracts for Young India 
both from the leaders and news.” 

• And, then, quickly came another direction : — 

"You may prepare a digest of the convictions and inter- 
esting paras in the reports.” 

The circulation of "Young India” began to swell every 
•week by leaps and bounds. On the 3rd January, Mahat- 
maji asked me not to devote so much time to correspondence 
work, and to give more time to the work of "Young India,” 
his intention being, as he told me, to train up several workers 
-so that the paper might continue even during his imprison- 
ment. He said the Government would be forced to arrest 
him in the course of a month or two, or in the alternative to 
^‘surrender” to the people.** Then, he again said — "If you 
don't want to think about the future, or to be tied down 
to "Young India” in my absence, nothing will stand in your 
way. But just now you must try to relieve me of my 
worry, and some amount of labour.” 
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I take this opportunity of recording what I noticed about 
Mahatmaji's method of writing "Young India." He used 
to receive every day numerous reports and letters from all 
parts of India, which presented before him as in a mirror 
the condition of the country. If any problem or question 
suggested itself to him from this correspondence, he mote 
out his answer in the form of an article. Similarly, if in the 
course of conversation or discussion with any body, he felt 
that a particular point should be explained or elaborated 
for public understanding, he would immediately write out 
his point of view. Thus, almost every one of his articles 
had some practical bearing ; and I never found him indulging 
in a writing based merely on theoretical arguments and 
reasonings. 

His style of -writing was not analytical ; that is to say, 
was more an expression of the heart than of the intellect. 
Mahatmaji once remarked to me — "I am an artist. Just 
as a painter uses liis brush and colour to express an idea, 
similarly I use my words." The events of the outside world 
produced their impression on his mind and moved him 
emotionally, and his words flowed as natural expressions of 
that emotion. He was, therefore, strong in the subjective 
quality of his writings, and cared more for emotional 
accuracy than logical perfection or elaboration. His mind 
is as subtle, sensitive and rhythmical as that of an artist. 
Another observation of his gave me some idea about his 
style and method of composition. He once remarked to 
me that, in his opinion, the nearer a man came to truth, 
the less words he would require to express liis ideas. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Progressing or Retrogressing ? 

Under Mahatmaji's instruction I began to study the 
reports received from various Congress Committees in North 
India, when my eyes were opened to the terrible proportions 
which government repression had assumed. In the pledge 
of volunteers adopted by the Ahmedabad Congress Mahat- 
maji had included a clause stipulating that the volunteers 
must be prepared to suffer imprisonment, assault and even 
death in the performance of their duty. Before the Ahmeda- 
bad Congress, Mahatmaji had heard only of two or three 
stray cases of assault committed by the police upon 
innocent volunteers. But what happened after the 
Ahmedabad Congress beggars description. At Sonepur 
in Behar the report was that the police under 
the order and supervision of the Superintendent 
of Police had looted the Congress office in broad 
day light, and destroyed all papers by putting them to 
fire. At Amritsar, again, on one occasion, the 
volunteers and other members of the public had been so 
severely assaulted that many of them were left battered 
and wounded on the public road. In Benares several 
houses belonging to relatives of volunteers were plundered 
by the police on the strength of distress warrants issued 
against volunteers, and it was alleged that even women 
were forced to part with their ornaments. Similarly, the 
Magistrate of Bulandshahr had let loose the police upon 
the town and enacted such oppression as was unique even 
in those days of lawless repression. Arranging all these 
facts I shaped an article under the caption. "What Next ?" 
and placed it before Mahatmaji. He was terribly agitated 
when he read the article, and suddenly burst out — "Next 
is Gunpowder,” and immediately began to write his famous 
article of that name. Those outrageous tales of oppression 
went deep into his heart, and he began to feel that he must 
take some aggressive measure so as to draw upon his own 
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•devoted head the whole weight of Governmental fury and 
anger. Thus, he wrote : — 

"If it is true that under the cover of distress warrants the 
police have entered our homes in Benares and taken away 
ornaments even from the inmates, if it is true that in Buland- 
shahr, under the pretence of preserving order they have 
-entered people’s homes in order to assault them, if it is 
true that they have stripped prisoners almost naked in order 
to execute distress warrants, the case is complete for the 
fiercest civil disobedience of the most aggressive type, con- 
sistently with the preservation of non-violence on our side. 
We must not wait for gun-powder to be used upon helpless 
people, nor can we afford to put an undue strain upon the 
people’s patience by merely remaining on the defensive and 
letting the Government agents pillage and plunder our homes. 
We must draw the gunpowder on our own heads and that 
too at the earliest possible opportunity. We, the principal 
workers, cannot afford to watch with philosophic calmness 
these exasperating criminal assaults upon inoffensive 
■people although they are volunteers and have therefore 
undertaken to suffer.” 

Further, — “The Government want to goad us into 
violence or abject submission. We must do neither. We 
must retort b\' such civil disobedience as would compel 
-shooting.” 

He concluded the article with these words : — 

"I had hoped that the pledge to face death was a dis- 
tant event. Evidently God wills that we must be tested 
thoroughly and well. In His name was the battle begun. 

He must give us strength to go through it.” (“l'oung 
India,” January 12, 1922.) 

Thus did Mahatmaji come to the conclusion that he 
.should no longer stand merely on the defensive, but should 
at the earliest opportunity take the offensive, which would 
be aggressive civil disobedience. The repression of the 
Government did not demoralise the people ; on the contrary, 
it accelarated the process of awakening among the masses, 
and consolidated public opinion in favour of the Non-co- 
operators. Therefore, considered from the larger interest 
■of the country, the lawless activities of the Government 



"Ir.qv.iri"-. at*- lHm; made in .«.vvt*ral plan's as to what 
l>- tJon- in M' 1 . vvli-jc fim*s arc impo, <:d ami distress 
warrant . are »•'.«'•«! for recovery. One finds a readiness to 
safer irnpri-onriv-nt ami assaults, hut not loss of goods. 
V*V are *o much tied down to our poods and other possessions 
that where no disgrace attaches to imprisonment, we prefer 
the inconvenience to loss of property. lint we must 
perceive that we will Io'-e a winning game, if we are not 
prepared to sacrifice our earthly possessions as well as 
bodily ease for the sal:c of it. This struggle, therefore, 
can give us victory, only if wc be come " indifferent to 
everything through which the State can press us into sub- 
jection to its will. Wcimust be prepared, therefore, to 
jet our goods and our land be taken away from us and re- 
joice over the dispossession even as we rejoice today over 
imprisonments. We must rest assured that the Govern- 
ment will be more quickly tired of selling our chattel than 
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it is already of taking charge of our bodies”— Young India 
January 12, 1922. 

He concluded the note with a reference to the case of 
the Belgians during the late European war, and of the 
Boers during the South African War, who risked their all 
and vet had their possessions returned to them with honour 
upon the attainment of victory. Thus, — 

"When Belgium was overrun by the Germans, the 
Belgians knew that they would return to their own lands 
as long as they retained the will to suffer for the restoration 
of their property. The late General Botha was a fugitive 
from his own rich possessions including hundreds of acres 
of land and finest cattle in South Africa. He did not count 
.the cost, put up a fine fight and became virtually the uncrown- 
ed king . of South Africa and had all his property returned to 
him with honour. We may do no less than the Boers and 
the Belgians, especially as ours is a struggle in which we 
are pledged to make all sacrifice, and exact none.” (Young 
India., January 12, 1922.) 

Generally speaking, therefore, the situation as it deve- 
loped itself in the country was favourable to the prosecution 
of Mahatmaji’s plan of Satj'agraha. But nevertheless in 
order to correctly estimate the gain and loss achieved and 
sustained by the movement at the time, it is necessary to 
take into account some adverse incidents that disturbed 
the harmony of its growth along non-violent lines. These 
incidents showed that the message of non-violence had 
not permeated the masses to the extent to make them realise 
that any show of violence or retaliation on their part would 
destroy the prospect of civil or non-violent disobedience 
of Government laws, as contemplated by Mahatmaji Thus, 
when on the arrest of one of the Punjab leaders, Aga Safdar 
Saheb, at Sealkot, the people insulted the Magistrate and 
tried to rush the gaol, it was clear that they violated their 
pledge of non-violence. A report was received during 
the Congress at Ahmedabad that at Ferozepur-Jhirka in 
the Punjab, the multitude similar !} 7 attacked the gao], 
which resulted in several deaths on their side on account 
of the police being forced to open fire. The volunteers of 
Bengal, on the other hand, carried their disobedience to 
3 he point of breaking the discipline of gaol-life, contrary 
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to the ideal of a civil register or Satvngrabi. Finally, the 
rowdyism created l»v the mob at Madras on the clay of the 
Prince of Wales' reception (13th January. 1922), showed 
the degree and extent of our indiscipline as well as lack 
of control over the turbulent elements of society. Refer- 
ring to this incident at Madras, Mahatmaji remarked as 
follows in VwiKg Jr.dia (January 19, 1922.} 

"I hold the firing by the Cinema man to be. justifiable 
inasmuch a? his theatre would have been destroyed by the 
mob if he had not fired. The mob's increased fury was an 
exhibition of insolent rage against deserved punishment. 
The investment of Sir Thyngnraj Chcttiar’s home was a 
cowardly interference with personal liberty. The crowd 
that prevented the knight from doing honour to the Prince 
dishonoured itself and enhanced the value of the honour 
Sir Thyagaraj Chclliar was prevented from doing. Madras 
teaches us a lesson as Bombay has done. Wc have still 
much work to do before we can really establish a Swaraj 
atmosphere. Either wc believe in a successful peaceful 
revolution, or we believe that non-violence is mere prepara- 
tion for violence.” 




CHAPTER I. 

Bombay All-Parties Conference : Hopes of Mahatmaji. 

1 have referred in a previous chapter to the genesis of 
the Bombay (Malaviya) Conference of leaders of afi parties. 
It had been arranged by Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Jimiah 
that three to four hundred representatives of different 
schools of political thought in India should assemble at 
this conference to deliberate on the terms on which a settle- 
ment might be effected with Government. The date of the 
meeting had already been fixed. The first sitting was to be 
held on the 14th January, 1922. 

Mahatmaji reached Bombay on the morning of the 13th 
January. He immediately called me and said that he would 
not be able to look after “Young India” that week, and that 
I must devote my whole time to that work. I had thus to 
keep myself away most of the time when arguments and 
counter-arguments in respect of the various points to be 
taken at the conference were being discussed in Mahatmaji’s 
100m. 

From the very begining of the non-co-operation move- 
ment, Mahatmaji had concentrated his efforts on establish- 
ing unity between the Hindus and Mussalmans. And now 
he began to work for enlisting the sympathy of the Moderates 
to his cause. The Moderates, as the reader must be aware, 
were the only party in India at the time that had been 
lending their moral support to the Government. And it 
is dear that if Mahatmaji had succeeded in bringing them 
over to his side, the Government would have been thoroughly 
isolated, and its position in the country would have been 
further undermined. He imagined that although the 
Moderates had not seen their way to joining him in the 
struggle for redressing the jvrongs of the Punjab, Khilafat 
and Swaraj, they would not be able to stand aside when the 
Government started the campaign of wholesale arrests and 
imprisonments of the Non-co-operators. He also expected 
that the Moderates would not tolerate the forcible suppres- 
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sion by the Government of the rights of free speech, free 
association and the freedom of the public Press. And 
he had a fear that if the Moderates were not brought into 
line with the rest of the country in that critical period of 
its history, they would be thoroughly discredited in the eyes 
of their countrymen. He, therefore, kept on searching for 
some means which would enable him to win over the 
Moderates, and make them stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the rest of their countrymen. 

He found the means in a new formula to which he gave 
expression in an article entitled "The Immediate Issue” 
appearing in Young India, dated 5th January, 1922. 

' It has been already described how the high-handed and 
arbitrary methods of the authorities to suppress public 
meetings, and peaceful volunteer organisations disturbed 
the contentment of the Moderates. In the article mentioned 
above Mahatmaji expressed the opinion that under the new 
circumstance created by the Government, the demands of 
Swaraj, the Khilafat and the Punjab must be for the time 
being relegated to the back-ground, because the maintenance 
of the rights of free speech and free association had become 
the primary issue. Thus he wrote : — 

"Swaraj, the Khilafat, the Punjab occupy a subordinate 
place to the issue sprung upon the country by the Govern- 
ment. We must first make good the right of free speech 
and free association before we can make any further progress 

towards our goal When that position is attained, it is 

time for a representative conference to be summoned 
for the settlement of the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj, * 
but not till then.” 

He further stated in that article that if the Government 
did not withdraw from this new attack upon the freedom 
of the people, it would be incumbent on them to start civil 
disobedience without delay ; but under this new circum- 
stance such disobedience would be initiated not primarily 
for the satisfaction of the original triple demands, but 
for the vindication of the rights of free speech and free 
association. Thus, — 

"In the present case, therefore, aggressive civil dis- 
obedience should be confined to a vindication of the right 
of free speech and free association.” 
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But the Moderates were fundamentally opposed to this 
very method of civil disobedience, or direct action. 
Mahatmaji, therefore, addressed a few words to them in 
that article to convince them of the constitutional and 
harmless nature of that method. He said, — 

"I wish I could persuade everybody that civil dis- 
obedience is the inherent right of a citizen. Civil disobe- 
dience is never followed by anarchy. Criminal disobe- 
dience can lead to it. Every state puts down criminal 
disobedience by force. It perishes if it does not. But to 
put down civil disobedience is to attempt to imprison 
conscience. Civil disobedience can only lead to strength 
and purity.” ("Young India”, January, 5, 1922). 

All these extracts clearly show that Mahatmaji was 
anxious to obtain the sympathy and co-operation of the 
Moderates in the work of vindication of the rights of free 
speech and free association by a campaign of civil dis- 
obedience specially started for that purpose. Thereby,, 
he thought he would gradually succeed in removing the 
prejudice of the Moderates against the method of civil 
disobedience, and in bringing them within the fold of 
non-co-operation. 



CHAPTER II. 

Hopes of the Moderates. 

But whatever might be Mahatmaji’s motive or desire, 
Pandit Malaviyaji, on behalf of the Moderates, had been 
working for the recognition of an exactly opposite policy, 
viz., that the very idea of civil disobedience might not 
take root in the country. I have already mentioned the 
rumour spread at Ahmedabad after the Congress that 
Panditji had been collecting signatures to a manifesto 
opposing the resolution of the Ahmedabad Congress ad- 
vocating civil disobedience throughout the country. If 
the rumour had any basis Panditji must have latterly 
dropped the idea of the manifesto in favour of holding a 
conference of all parties at Bombay. From the letter of 
invitation issued by the conveners, of whom * Pandit 
Malaviya was one, it will be apparent that the primary 
object of calling the conference was to side-track the move- 
ment of civil disobedience for which Mahatmaji was 
preparing the country, and thereby make the resolution of 
the Ahmedabad Congress inoperative. The following 
extracts from the letter of invitation will make the point 
clear to the reader : — 

“The Ahmedabad Congress by rejecting the motion for 
independence and relaxing the mandatory character of the 
non-co-operation resolution, has gone some way towards 
conciliating the large section of the public which is oppos'd 
to forced marches in politics. This section has not recently 
been very articulate, but its influence on that account is 
•not the less decisive. While the position of the Congress 
has been thus strengthened on the one side, the countenance 
given by it to the early adoption of aggressive civil dis- 
obedience cannot but cause anxiety. It, therefore, behoves 
us all. both the Government and the people, to strain every 
nerve to sec that civil disobedience is not resorted to, until 
at least it is far more obvious than at present that the 
resources of reason and statesmanship have l>een exhausted." 
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This section of the Moderates would have been satisfied 
only with the suspension of the civil disobedience resolution 
of the Congress. But there was another section of them, 
whose influence, though not very much in evidence, was not 
quite insignificant Sir Sankaran Nair, the first Speaker 
appointed by the Bombay Conference to regulate its pro- 
ceedings, represented this group. According to this section 
of the Moderates, the whole programme of non-co-operation 
was so harmful, so very prejudicial to the best interests of 
the country, that it was necessary that it should be imme- 
diately abandoned, and Mahatmaji must be persuaded to 
approach the Government in a spirit of co-operation, and 
solicit the latter for a reasonable settlement. The resolu- 
tions adopted by the conference reflected the opinion and 
mentality of the first group of the Moderates. And Sir 
Sankaran was so much exasperated by the defeat of his plan 
that he began to contest the decisions arrived at even from 
bis position of Speaker, and as a protest left the committee 
meeting of the conference on the second day of its proceed- 
ings (15th January, 1922). To understand the view-point 
of this group of Moderates one must read the long letter 
to the Press sent by Sir Sankaran, and published in the 
Times of India (Bombay), dated 17th January, 1922. In 
that letter Sir Sankaran brought into prominence his views 
that : — 

(A) Mahatmaji’s contention that the Government must 
show penitence for the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs, was 
thoroughly unjustifiable, and, what was worse, insulting 
to the Government. 

(B) Mahatmaji’s remarks that the demands over the 
Punjab, Khilafat and Swaraj questions represented the 
" minimum demands” of the Congress did not leave any 
room for coming to a solution through discussion and 
negotiations. 

(C) The demand that the Non-co-operators who had 
been imprisoned should bg released as a preliminary con- 
dition to the conference, and before the settlement of the 
points at issue, was also thoroughly improper. 

Finally, Sir Sankaran was never so much astonished and 
disgusted as when he heard Mahatmaji emphasising that the 
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Non-co-operators could not consent to any conference 
with the Government unless the Ali Brothers and other 
Futwa prisoners had been released. 

From the tenour of the criticism made by Sir Sankaran 
in that public letter of the activities and attitude of the 
Non-co-operators, it appears that, according to him, it 
would have been more in the fitness of things, if, instead of 
making any demands and conditions, the Non-co-operators 
had confessed themselves as the guilty party and approached 
the Government with folded hands for peace and settlement. 
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also approved by the rest of the party particularly on the 
ground that stray speeches by members might create 
unnecessary complications and difficulties. Pandit Mala- 
viyaji sent a note to Mahatmaji asking for his consent to 
the appointment of Sir Sankaran Nair as the President of 
the conference. Mahatmaji wrote back to say that as the 
Non-co-operators were not going to attend the conference 
as members, the better course would be to appoint him as 
■"Speaker.” The conveners of the conference after some 
hesitation ultimately accepted this proposal. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Pijrst Day’s Proceedings : Non-co-operators Discuss 

Results. 

The conference commenced its proceedings at 3 p.m. 
of 14th January with a very long speech from Pandit 
Malavijm on behalf of the conveners of the conference. 
He recapitulated the whole history of British rule in India 
from the days of the East India Company up to the present 
day, tracing the origin of Indian unrest to its very source ! 
Then, the Speaker, Sir Sankaran Nair having taken his 
seat, one of the conveners, Mr. Jinnah, placed a few draft 
resolutions before the assembled representatives for consi- 
deration and discussion. He said the conveners had 
drafted those resolutions after a good deal of thought and 
deliberation ; their intention was to pave the way for a 
Round Table Conference, and they had assembled there to 
find out ways and means as to how the Government and the 
Non-co-operators would abandon their mutual hostility 
and join a Round Table Conference for settlement of the 
points at issue by mutual discussion and consultation. 
Mr. Jinnah brought out before the conference one special 
point. He said, the Viceroy, Lord Reading, must obtain 
authority from England to carry out the decision of the 
Round Table Conference, and should inform the repre- 
sentatives of the Indian people that such authority had 
been obtained. He said that without the Viceroy having 
power to give effect to the decisions of the conference, it 
was no use working for a Round Table Conference. This, 
in short, was the purport of Mr. Jinnah’s speech. 

The draft resolutions that Mr. Jinnah placed before the 
conference were composed almost on the lines of the tele- 
grams that Pandit Malaviya had sent to Mahatmaji during 
the negotiations of Decenrber 1921. They did not contain 
the condition of the release of the Ali Brothers and other 
Futwa prisoners upon which Mahatmaji took such a firm 
stand, and over which the negotiations finally fell through 
in December. 
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At the very outset of his speech Mahatmaji said it 
would not be possible for the Non-co-operators to agree 
to join a Round Table Conference with the Government 
on the conditions set forth in the draft resolutions placed 
by Mr. Jinnah before them. Then he gave a detailed 
exposition of the point of view of the Non-co-operators 
on the question of peace with the Government. He said 
it was the Government that was on the war-path, and the 
Non-co-operators were purely standing on the defensive. 
He cited instances of excesses committed bj r the Govern- 
ment in pursuing their policy of repression when the bounds 
of law were violated, and the police and the military were 
let loose on innocent crowds assembled to demonstrate 
their grievances against the authorities. The Government, 
he said, should show some penitence and prove to the 
Non-co-operators that the}- had changed their heart.. After 
Mahatmaji, many Moderate leaders delivered speeches 
when it was found that some of them had misunderstood 
the attitude of the Non-co-operators for joining the confer- 
ence merely as invited guests, and not as members, and not 
committing themselves to its resolutions. Mahatmaji had 
to deliver a second speech to remove this misunderstanding. 
This was so very powerful that most of the Moderates were 
won over by him and the conference agreed to appoint a 
sub-committee to re-draft the resolutions placed by Mr. 
Jinnah. It was also decided that although not a member 
of the committee, Mahatmaji would be present at the 
committee meeting to help it in framing the resolutions. 

The first day's proceedings of the conference having 
thus terminated, Mahatmaji returned to his residence 
followed by a large body of Non-co-operators, who v, ere 
full of enthusiasm over the results of the day s dehbera ions. 

All of them were in raptures over Mahatmaji s last speech, 
which, they said captured the Moderates by storm and 
brought about a thorough revolution in the procedure 
of the conference. They were also confident that the con- 
trol established by Mahatmaji over the conference would 
enable him to re-shape the resolutions so as to satisfy the 
demands of the country. 

The Non-co-operators then assembled in Mahatmaji’s 
room, and continued their discussion till late at night (14th 
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January). They subjected Mahatmaji to a volley of ques- 
tions so as to ascertain whether he was sufficiently strong 
over the question of Swaraj, and did not leave him till he 
promised that he would not be satisfied with anything less 
than Dominion Status for India. 

This discussion continued, as I have said, till very late 
at night. The next morning, 15th January, when I entered 
Mahatmaji’s room to see whether he had risen, I found him 
lying in bed in a particularly happy and joyous mood. 
He told me smiling — "Last night they gave me so much 
.trouble over the question of Swaraj that I passed the 
whole night without closing my eyes. I have now got a 
full picture of Swaraj in my heart." Then, again, with a 
smile, he said — "But if I give out everything, the masses 
would certainly accept it with eagerness and delight, but 
possibly many of those who are following me now will run 
away from me.” 



CHAPTER V. 

Second Day’s Proceedings: Non-co-operators 

Satisfied. 

15th January — Mahatmaji went out at xo a.m. to attend 
the meeting of the resolutions sub-committee appointed 
yesterday to re-draft the resolutions to be placed before the 
conference, and spent the whole day there. Sir Sankaran 
Nair, the Speaker, who was conducting the sub-committce 
meeting created a scene there, and, disagreeing with 
Mahatmaji on certain points, left the chair in a huff. It 
was also reported that he had behaved insultingly towards 
Mahatmaji, and yet the latter without taking any offence 
smilingly and mildty replied to his caustic remarks only 
with the following words — "You may leave me, but I can’t 
leave you.” It appeared to me that this exhibition of 
temper by Sir Sankaran and Mahatmaji's patience, restraint 
and loftiness of spirit helped in drawing the general body 
of the Moderates closer to Mahatmaji. 

Sir Sankaran’s abrupt departure from the meeting 
created a sensation at the time, and the news of the incident 
was brought to us at onr residence also. But Sir Vishe- 
swaravya was immediately appointed to fill tip the vacant 
chair, and no other member of the conference having 
followed Sir Sankaran, the rest of the proceedings pnwd 
off without any other unfortunate incident. 

On the termination of the proceedings of the conference, 
Mahatmaji returned to his residence /ate at night. fli“ 
Non-co-operators wen* verv happy and enfhu < -i;*.-,t/c over 
the results of the conference. Mr. Jmnah turned up at 
10 o’clock at night, and sp'-nt some time in friendly talk- 
with Mahatmaji. While leaving he said-~’'WeJ{. f <arn<- 
only to congratulate von on your farsighted Mate-man* 
ship.” Thi- is mentioned only to show what a go-at 
impre—ion was made by Mahatmaji upon fho #• m* ml.* r.- 
of t’...* who wa re not his supporter-:. 
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As soon as Mr. Jinnah left, Mahatmaji started his 
weekly day of silence. The 16th of January, Monday, he 
spent mostly in writing work. Pandit Malaviya left 
Bombay on the 16th afternoon. He came to see Mahatmaji 
on his way to the station. He was, we were told, going to 
see the Viceroy at Delhi. Mahatmaji wrote at onee a note 
mentioning the demands of the Non-co-operators for 
Panditji’s guidance during negotiation with the Viceroy. I 
had to leave for Ahmedabad that very night (16th January) 
in connection with “Young India” work. Mahatmaji 
himself returned to the Ashram on 18th January after 
holding a meeting of the Working Committee of the 
Congress on the 17th in which resolutions over the Bombay 
(Malaviya) Conference were passed defining the attitude 
of the Congress towards the proposal of a settlement on the 
lines proposed by the Bombay Conference. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Swaraj Constitution at the Conference : Minimum . 

Demands. 

Maliatmaji dealt with the Congress demands, especially 
the question of Swaraj, in his speech delivered on the second 
day of the conference (15th January, 1922). The news- 
paper reports of the speech were very meagre and unsatis- 
factory, but we can form an idea of the trend of this speech, 
and also what he really meant by the term Swaraj, from his 
writings in Young India subsequent to this date, and his 
replies to public attacks made on him by some of the 
Moderates on the score of these demands. 

A short report of Mahatmaji’s utterance at the confer- 
ence on the framing of the Swaraj Constitution was pub- 
lished by the Associated Press as follows : — 

"The irreducible minimum has been before the country 
for a long time. There was no open mind about the Khilafat 
or the Punjab at the Round Table Conference. His em- 
phatic submission would be for a scheme of Swaraj in 
accordance with the spirit of his demands for full status 
that would be evolved by duly elected representatives of 
the people. By "duly elected" representatives he meant 
those elected under the Congress Constitution, that is to 
say, under the four-anna franchise. These representatives 
will evolve their scheme for full Dominion Status." 
{A. P. Telegram from Bombay, 16th January, 1922). 

Then, in the issue of "Young India" dated 19th January 
Mahatmaji rjeiterated the claims put forward by him at the 
Bombay Conference on behalf of the Congress in an article 
entitled "The Demands." Thus : — 

"In order that all may apprqach the Round Table Con- 
ference with perfect knowledge of the Congress demands, 

I laid all our cards on the table and reiterated the claims 
regarding the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj. Let me 
repeat them here." 
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After this introduction he first stated the Kbilafat 
demand in the following terms : — 

“So far as I can write from memory, full restoration 
to the Turks of Constantinople, Adrianople, Anatolia, 
including Smjraa and Thrace, complete withdrawal of 
non-Muslim influence from Arabia, Mesopot ami a, Palestine, 
and therefore Syria, and withdrawal of British troops, 
whether English or Indian, from those territories 

After mentioning the Khilafat demand as given above, 
Mahatmaji put forward the Punjab demands in the follow- 
ing terms ; — 

“Full enforcement of the Report of the Congress Sub- 
Committee, and therefore stopping of pensions of Sir 
Michsel O'Dwyer, General Dyer, and other officers named 
in the Report for dismissal.'’ 

Then, he stated the Swaraj demand as follows ; — 

“Swaraj means, in the event of the foregoing demands 
being granted, full Dominion Status. The scheme of such 
Swaraj should be framed by representatives duly elected 
in terms of the Congress Constitution. That means four 
anna franchise. Every Indian adult, male or female, paying 
four annas and signing the Congress creed will be entitled 
to be placed on the Congress roll. These electors would 
elect delegates w r ho would frame the Swaraj Constitution. 
This should be given effect to, without any change, by the 
British Parliament.” 

In the same article, Mahatmaji also stated his opinion 
about the place of experts in a conference of popular 
representatives for framing the Swaraj Constitution, which 
deserves to be mentioned in this connection. He said: — 

“The scheme of Swaraj is that scheme which popular 
representatives frame. What happens, then, to the experts 
in administration and others who may not be popularly 
elected ? In my opinion, they also should attend and have 
the vote given, but they m*st necessarity be in si minority. 
They must expect to influence the majority by a constant 
appeal to the logic of facts.” 

There is one special point which deserves to be men- 
tioned in this connection. In his public letter to the 
18 
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Times of India dated 17th January, Sir Sankaran Nair 
brought a false charge against Mahatmaji that the latter 
insisted upon the withdrawal of the British from Egypt 
as a condition precedent to a Round Table Conference. 
The Secretaries to the Bombay Conference publicly repu- 
diated this statement of Sir Sankaran in a rejoinder to the 
Press published on the iSth, in which the}' said — 

"Mr. Gandhi only said that when Swaraj was obtained, 
India will not permit a single Indian soldier to leave the 
country in order to enable England to maintain her supre- 
macy in Egypt against the wishes of the Egyptians/' 

Mahatmaji himself in an interview granted on 17th 
January to a special representative of the "Swarajya” 
of Madras declared that the charge brought forward by 
Sir Sankaran was absolute!}' groundless.* 


* Mabatmaji’s statement on the point to the representative of 
the “Swarajya” was as follows : — 

"Sir Sankaran hardly does justice to himself or to me when he 
reports me as having said that I wanted the evacuation of Egypt 
as a term of peace. In answer to an ejaculation abonr iigypt, I 
remarked that although the Khilaiat demand did not and could not 
include the ev:: ..nation of Egypt, when India had fall Swaraj she 
would certainly not permit a single Indian soldier to leave India _ in 
order tS coerce the brave Egyptians into submission to a foreign 
yoke.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Non-Committal Attitude of the Conference. 

The Punjab and the Khilafat demands had been before 
the public in definite and precise forms for a sufficiently 
long time, but it was not clear to many of the politicians 
what w.v. actually meant by the Congress demand /or 
Swaraj. Formerly, when the Congress was dominated by 
the Moderate politicians, whose training, outlook and way 
of thought were different from those of the Non-co-operators, 
it was believed that Swaraj must come as a gift from 
England, and that India must remain satisfied with what- 
ever constitution was granted to her by England. Indeed, 
they thought that India would be entitled to present her 
view-point before the British Parliament, but inasmuch as 
she had no power of her own, there was, according to them , 
ultimately no other alternative but to depend upon the . 
good grace and fairness of England, for the satisfaction of 
India's political ambition. And, therefore, when Mahat- 
maji, the high-priest of Non-co-operation, delineated on the 
second day of the conference his plan of framing the Swaraj 
Constitution, the Moderates were not a little surprised and 
astounded. It appeared to them most surprising, and 
almost beyond the power of their imagination, to grasp 
that the people of India should assert their equality with 
the British, and present their own scheme of Swaraj before 
the rulers in India and England, and demand acceptance 
thereof without any alteration. It was hence that we find 
the conference adopting a non-committal attitude on the 
question of these demands. Resolution No. 5 of the 
conference begins with the following preliminary remark : 
■"Without at present going into the particulars of the 
demands of the country with reference to the Punjab, the 
Khilafat and Swaraj questions, this conference hereby 
appoints a committee," etc. 

Besides, they had till then held undisputed sway over 
the domain of Indian politics, and they felt that if Mahat- 
maji’s suggestion about the election of representatives 
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upon the basis of the four-anna franchise were given effect 
to, their political ascendency would be undermined for 
ever, and the Non-co-operators would be the masters of the 
situation. Of course, there was nothing to prevent them 
from becoming Congress members themselves bv paying 
the four-anna subscription. But the way they had ignored 
the call of the country' and had joined the Government in 
their hostility 7 towards the Non-co-operators had made 
them extremely unpopular with the people, and they 
knew the}' had no chance of succeeding in an open election. 
Therefore, Mahatmaji's proposal that the Swaraj Constitu- 
tion would be framed by elected representatives of the 
people in tenns of the four-anna franchise of the Congress, 
did not commend itself to man} 7 of the Moderates, who, 
though not bold enough to start an open campaign against 
it, conducted a good deal of subterranean agitation to 
prevent what they considered to be an onslaught upon their 
political position. 

A statement published in the Press by Mr. Jinnah, 
one of the Secretaries of the Bombay Conference, gives 
some inkling into this undercurrent of agitation among 
the Moderates. This is what Mr. Jinnah wrote to pacify 
the oppositionists in the Moderate camp. 

"The (Bombay) Conference, after Mr. Gandhi had 
made a speech giving particulars of his demands and after 
full consideration of the question whether it should specify 
the country's demands decided by resolution No. 5 as 
follows : — ‘Without at present going into the particulars of 
the demands of the country with reference to the Punjab, 
the Ivhiiafat and Swaraj questions, the conference hereby 
appoints a committee’ etc. Now, I ask, is it of any use or 
wise to attach undue importance to what a particular 
individual, however great lie may be, stated during the 
committee discussions, or in his speech before the con- 
ference? The conference is only responsible for it? reso- 
lutions.” 

From all this it is clear tnat the hopes of Mahatma ji 
and of the Ncm-co-operators with regard to their object ;r 
joining the Bombay Conference were not fulfilled. The} 
did not succeed in obtaining the recognition by the confer- 
ence of the Congress demands, or of the Swaraj Constitution. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Charges Laid Against Mahatmaji. 

While placing the Congress demands before the Bombay 
Conference, Mahatmaji emphasised that there was no 
open mind in regard to them and that the Congress and 
the Khilafat representatives would be bound to press 
for their acceptance by the Round Table Conference; 
and a good deal of blame was laid at Mahatmaji’s door 
for making that statement. The charge against Mahatmaji 
was mainly as follows: — 

“ If the Congress programme is so cut and dried, where 
is the necessity for a Round Table Conference ?” Was 
it reasonable on Mahatmaji's part to place those demands 
before the Bombay Conference as the "minimum demands” 
of the Congress, and therefore unalterable ? Not only 
that, he repeated through a resolution of the Congress 
Working Committee, dated 17th January, that in case 
the Round Table Conference was summoned, the Congress 
and Khilafat representatives would be bound to press for the 
full satisfaction of their claims. It is true that the Bombay 
Conference did not identify itself with those demands ; 
— it kept the door for discussion open; but Mahatmaji 
was sternly unbending when he repeated that his demands 
were "irreducible.” These were the points of criticism 
that were levelled against Mahatmaji. Pandit Hriday 
Nath Kunzru, a prominent Moderate leader, who was 
elected by the conference as a member of its committee 
tendered his resignation on this very ground. In his 
letter of resignation, which was published in the Press, 
he wrote as follows: — 

"Mr. Gandhi has stated his minimum demands and 
a Round Table Conference is not to consider but to concede 
them, so that compromise is declared to be impossible, 
and any discussion is fruitless.” 

Similarly, Sir Sankaran Nair in his letter to the " Times 
of India” dated 17th January, gave expression to his 
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disgust and chagrin at Mahatmaji’s placing the Congress 
demands before the conference. In his opinion, it was 
only with the idea of frustrating the attempt of the Mode- 
rates to bring the Government and the Non-co-operators 
together that Gandhiji was repeated]}* emphasising that 
his demands were irreducible and unalterable. 

Lastly, one observes that even the Government com- 
munique (7th February, 1922) issued in rep!}' to Maliatmaji's 
ultimatum from Bardoli, dated 4th February, 1922 refers 
to the matter as follows: — 

“Further, Mr. Gandhi also made it apparent that 
the proposed Round Table Conference - would be called 
merely to register his decrees.” 

This controversy was, again, taken up by some of the 
newspapers in England, and the “Manchester Guardian ’’ 
wrote in an editorial on 21st January that Gandhiji ‘s 
emphasis on “ irreducible demands ” made it impossible 
to summon the Round Table Conference. It wrote as 
follows : — 

" Mr. Gandhi wrecks all immediate hope of an agree- 
ment in the announcement of the minimum demands 
he would make at a Round Table Conference/' etc. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Mahatmaji Defends Himself. 

It is, therefore, necessary to analyse Mahatmaji's point 
of view and to try to understand why he took such a firm 
stand in the matter. Was it impossible for him to realise 
that he might be convinced about the reasonableness of 
adopting some change in those demands as the result of a 
free discussion in the conference ? Why should he, therefore, 
emphatically put forward his demands as representing the 
irreducible minimum? The answer from Mahatmaji's side 
is that when two contending parties appear at a conference 
for the settlement of their differences, it becomes easier to 
understand their mutual contentions if the claims and 
demands of each party are presented in categorical and 
well-defined forms. Thus, it is a help, and not a hindrance, 
to put forward the demands of each party, and generally 
speaking that is the' procedure adopted at all conferences 
for the solution of claims between two contending parties. 

In his article on "The Demands” appearing in Young 
India, to which we have already adverted, Mahatmaji has 
given a convincing reply to the critics who doubted the 
wisdom of such a declaration from him at that stage of the 
negotiations. Thus, he says, — 

"If the Congress programme is so cut and dried, where 
is the necessity for a conference ? — asks the critic. I hold 
that there is, and there will always be. The Government 
may have a reasonable and a convincing answer on the 
claims. The conference have fixed their minimum, but 
the fixing of the minimum means no more than confidence 
in the justice of one's cause. It further means that there is 
no room for bargaining. There can, therefore, be no appeal 
to one’s weakness or incapacity. The appeal can only be 
addressed to reason. If the Viceroy summons the confer- 
ence, it means either that he recognises the justice of the 
claims, or hopes to satisfy the Congressmen among others 
of the injustice thereof. He must be confident of the 
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justice of his proposals for a rejection or reduction of the 
claims. That is my meaning of a meeting of equals, who 
eliminate the idea of force and instantly shift their ground 
as the}'’ appreciate the injustice of their position. I assure 
His Excellency the Viceroy that the Congressmen or 
Non-co-operators have every incentive to be reasonable, 
for theirs is the duty of suffering as a result of rejection of 
any just offer.” 

And, again, in his rejoinder (7th February, 1922) to the 
Government communique published in reply to his ulti- 
matum from Bardoli, Mahatmaji meets the charge against 
him in the following terms — 

“The Government communique does me a cruel wrong 
by imputing to me a desire that the proposed Round Table 
Conference should be called merely to register my decrees.... 

I did state in order to avoid any misunderstanding, the 
Congress demands, as I felt I was in duty bound, in as dear 
terms as possible. No Congressman could approach any 
conference without mating his position dear.” And, 
then, he continues, — "It is open to anybody to convince 
me that the demands of the Congress regarding the Khilafat, 
the Punjab and Swaraj are wrong or unreasonable, and I 
would certainly retrace my steps. The Government of 
India know that such has been always my attitude.” 

Lastly, there is a note on record which Pandit Malaviya 
had obtained from Mahatmaji stating his reasons for putting 
forward the demands of the Congress in the form in which 
he had presented them at the conference. Malaviyaji 
wanted to place it before the Viceroy, Lord Reading, along 
with the resolutions passed at the Bombay All-Parties 
Conference praying among other things for the convening 
of a Round Table Conference. Whether that note had been 
placed before the Viceroy is not known; but on January 
iSth, it was read before the Legislative Assembly by Sir. 
Seshagiri Aiyar, formerly a Judge of the Madras High Court, 
in the course of his speech on u resolution recommending 
the withdrawal of the repressive policy of the Government. 
The note reads as follows : — 

“What I mean is that until I am cominced that my 
demands are unreasonable, unjust or impossible of fulfil- 
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ment, I would not recede from them. I would not consider 
the unwillingness of Government or the Parliament to 
grant any of these things to be a ground for reducing these 
demands. 

"The value of a Round Table Conference consists in 
understanding each other’s difficulties and of making 
allowances of them. Hence my insisting that Government 
must change their heart.- If they entrench themselves 
behind their armed forces, the conference must be not only 
fruitless but mischievous. 

"They must try to appeal to our intellect, just as we 
must appeal to theirs. If the Government or anybody, 
therefore, shows that any particular demand is unreasonable, 
I would certainly give in, as I did yesterday on the question 
of the motion of securing the release of political prisoners 
other than the two classes mentioned in Resolution III.” 



CHAPTER X. 

Government Liable to the Same Charges. 


It yvould be pertinent to observe that although these 
critics were so loud in their condemnation of Mahatmaji 
for having formulated his minimum demands, they were 
discreetly- silent over the similar action of the Government, 
who were no less emphatic than Mahatmaji in demanding 
that some preliminary* conditions must be fulfilled before they 
could agree to s umm on a Round Table Conference. In 
his reply to the Malaviya Deputation on 21st December, 
Lord Reading put forward those demands of the Govern- 
ment against the Non-co-operators ; and they were His 
Excellency^ “minimum” demands, that is to say, demands 
from which he refused to recede even by a hair’s breadth. 
The VIcerojr was astounded at the impudence of the Non- 
co-operators in emphasising the “minimum” demands 
of the Congress, but he forgot that he also was pressing for 
some unalterable “ minim um” demands from the Govern- 
ment side, when he laid down as his mi n imum demands the 
suspension of essential non-co-operation activities, and the 
lifting of the ban on the Prince’s visit, as pre-condition 
of a Round Table Conference at which Non-co-operators 
should obtain a hearing. 

Then, again, in replj* to the representation of the Secre- 
taries of the Bombay Conference, the Viceroy informed 
them through a letter written by his Private Secretary, 
dated 26th January, that the resolutions of the Bombay 
Conference did not satisfy* his conditions as set forth in his 
reply to the Malaviya Deputation of 21st December 1921. 
Here also the reader will observe that the Viceroy turned 
down the resolutions of the Bombay Conference by insist- 
ing on a few demands, which werl his "minimum” demands. 

If His Excellency could see his way to summon the proposed 
Round Table Conference without any condition or demand 
from the Government side, then his objection to Mahatmaji’s 
repeated emphasis on the triple demand would have appeared 
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more rational and sensible. But instead one finds that from 
the beginning of these negotiations the Government insisted 
on some conditions, and refused to join the Non-co-operators 
in a conference unless those conditions were satisfied. 
With what face, then, could the Government blame the other 
party for putting forward their claims, and declaring them 
to be unalterable? One can presume that if the Govern- 
ment did not place their entire reliance upon the brute- 
force which they commanded for maintaining their autho- 
rity over the people, their line of action would have been 
different. They would have then unhesitatingly declared 
that since the discontent among the people had increased 
on an unprecedented scale, they were willing unconditionally 
to meet the representatives of the people, and to summon a 
Round Table Conference to discuss and settle the various 
points of difference. In that case, the popular representa- 
tives would have gladly accepted their invitation and 
joined the conference without any condition, and without 
raising the question of demands from their side, and if they 
failed to do so, the Government could reasonabty put the 
blame for the break-down of the negotiation upon their 
shoulders. 

Therefore, it is dear, firstly, that for a settlement between 
two contending parties it was better that their mutual 
claims and demands were definitely and dearly put forward, 
so as to lielp in the discussion and understanding of mutual 
positions/ Secondly, it was neither reasonable nor fair for 
the Government to blame Mahatmaji for declaring the 
Congress demands as unalterable, or to reject on that 
account the resolution of the Bombay Conference recom- 
mending a Round Table Conference, when they themselves 
were inexorable that their own conditions must be totally 
accepted by the other party before a Round Table Confer- 
ence could be thought of. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A Government Round Table Conference would 
register Government Decrees. 

Mahatmaji clearly perceived from this attitude of the 
Viceroy that the latter would not condescend to meet the 
representatives of the people on a footing of equality. 
The Government’s pride of power and authority blurred 
their vision, and misled them into rejecting all proposals 
of peace, unless the people agreed to accept and abide by 
the preliminary conditions they thought fit to impose. 
That pride also prompted them to treat the demands of the 
people with scorn and contempt. The Government feared 
that if they conceded equality of status to the representatives 
of the people the whole edifice of their authority buttressed 
up by naked force would tumble down like a house of 
cards. It was because Mahatmaji realised this mentality 
of the Government, and that of Lord Reading in particular, 
that in his ultimatum to the Viceroy, dated ist February, 
1922, he stated that he was never enamoured of the proposal 
of a Round Table Conference. He said that it was for 
that reason that he had not himself approached the Govern- 
ment with that proposal. He believed that in the ‘present 
mood’ of the Government, it was not possible for them to 
concede an equality of status to the representatives of the 
people. And, further, he felt that the Indians were dis- 
organised, and therefore weak, and were not in a position 
to assert and establish their equality with the Government. 
Mahatmaji’s exact language was as follows : — 

“In the present mood of the Government of India and the 
present unprepared state of the country in respect of complete 
control of the forces of violence. Non-co-operators were 
unwilling to have anything to t ,do with the Malaviya 
Conference, whose object was to induce your Excellency 
to convene a Round Table Conference.” 

Mahatmaji’s point of view was perfectly clear in this 
statement. In fact, he knew that a conference convened 
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under the existing conditions would do nothing but register 
the decrees of the Government because of the inability of the 
popular representatives to call up sufficient strength behind 
them from the country. Mahatmaji had very often repeated 
the statement that unless the Government was "penitent” 
it was futile to make proposals of peace, or to call a Round 
Table Conference. The meaning of this was that unless the 
Government abandoned their pride of power, and restrained 
themselves from pursuing their unrighteous course, their 
present “mood” would make it impossible for them to meet 
the representatives of the people on a footing of equality, 
or to any useful purpose. 

Similarly, the above statement shows that in Mahatmaji’s 
opinion it was not advisable for the Non-co-operalors to take 
any initiative in the matter of the Round Table Conference 
until they had gathered sufficient strength to assert their 
equality of status with the Government, and thus to make 
themselves heard. It was from this point of view that 
Mahatmaji, writing to the Secretaries of the Bombay Con- 
ference in his letter dated 31st January intimating that he 
had decided to post his ultimatum to the Viceroy on the 
next day, isl February (1922), said — 

"The Viceroy need not call a Round Table Conference. 
The more I think of it, the more clear it is to me that he 
cannot call the conference, but he can easily adopt ny 
suggestion if he wishes to." 

The reader may remember that during the negotiations 
of December 1921 Mahatmaji was prepared to join any 
conference summoned by the Government without any 
condition from his side, if the Government did not impose 
conditions upon him and the Non-co-operators, and he repeat- 
ed the offer at the Bombay Conference, but the Viceroy 
gave a deaf ear to this suggestion. If the intention of the 
Government was to pay sympathetic consideration to the 
grievances of the people, the Viceroy could have easily 
consented to that proposal: The fact of the matter was that 
Lord Reading was not prepared for a settlement with the 
people on that basis. He wanted, firstly, that the Non- 
co-operators should approach him as suitors on bended knees, 
and, secondly, that they should suspend their activity in 
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connection with the movement of non-co-operation.. Now, 
is it a wonder that knowing this position, as he did, Mahat- 
maji should inform the Government and their supporters, 
the Moderates, through his speeches at the Bombay Confer- 
ence, and two days later by a resolution of the Congress 
Working Committee, that in the event of a Round Table 
Conference taking place, the Congress and the Khilafat 
representatives would be bound to press for the full satis- 
faction of the triple demand of the Congress ? 



CHAPTER XII. 

" Futwa Prisoners ’* at the Bombay Conference. 

Pandit Malaviya’s effort to bring about a Round Table 
Conference in the month of December (1921) failed because 
the Government was not prepared to accept the conditions 
set forth by Mahatmaji as the price for the withdrawal 
of the hartal in Calcutta. The conditions put forward 
by Mahatmaji in December were all accepted in toto by 
the Bombay Conference, and formed part of the proposals 
that were submitted to the Government on behalf of 
the conference. Only on one particular, but not very 
vital, point did Mahatmaji yield his ground a little out of 
consideration for the feelings of his Moderate friends. 
Mahatmaji’s original term about the unconditional release 
of the Futwa prisoners was agreed to by the Bombay 
Conference,* and was again emphasised by a resolution 
of the Congress Working Committee, f 

It is worth while to mention with what difficulty and 
struggle Mahatmaji maintained 'this condition of the 
release of the Futwa prisoners as condition precedent 
to the proposed Round Table Conference. The reader 
will remember that during the negotiations in December 
Pandit Malaviyaji had tried his utmost to remove that 
condition from the terms insisted on by Mahatmaji. And 
when the Bombay Conference met, it was found that 
that -condition was carefully omitted from the draft re- 
solutions prepared by the conveners and placed before 
the conference for its consideration. The draft advocated 
only the release of prisoners convicted under the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act and the Seditious Meetings Act 
about which Pandit Malaviya had no difference of opinion 
with the Non-co-operator^. Mahatmaji, therefore, had to 


* Vide Resolution No. Ill of the Conference, 
t This formed part of Resolution No. IV of the Working 
Commitcc. Thus, we read— "A1I Futwa prisoners including the 
Ali Brothers and their companions be released.” 




CHAPTER XIII. 

Prisoners Guiltv of Technical Breaches of Law 
at the Conference. 

Beside the Futwa prisoners, the condition of the release 
of a third class of prisoners was also incorporated at the 
end of the third resolution passed by the Bombay Con- 
ference. It has been stated that the Government had 
imprisoned many Non-co-operators for technical breaches 
of law, although they had been engaged in non-violent 
activities, who did not fall under the group of prisoners 
convicted either for the Futwas, or under the Criminal' 
Law Amendment Act. Mahatmaji insisted that this 
last group of prisoners also should be released before 
summoning the Round Table Conference, and the sug- 
gestion was accepted by the Bombay Conference. Only 
it made the method of working this condition somewhat 
milder than what was originally proposed by Mahatmaji. 

The reader may remember that this last condition was 
suggested by Mahatmaji during the negotiations of Decem- 
ber in his telegram to Mr. Chackraverty (Telegram No. VIII) 
where he said that the Government might put down 
violence, veiled, open or intended, but they must discharge 
those who had been unwarrantably imprisoned inspite 
of their being engaged in non-violent activities. It is 
not necessary to reproduce that telegram here, but the 
reader may look up the chapters of Part II of this book 
where the subject has been dealt with in detail. The 
point was again pointedly brought out by Mahatmaji 
in his " ultimatum ” to the Viceroy, dated ist February, 
1922. There he urged upon Lord Reading to make a 
public declaration that he would abandon his hostility 
to all activities of a non-violent character that were going 
on throughout the country. Thus : — “ I would respect- 
fully urge you as the Head of the Government of India 
finally to revise your policy and set free all non-co-operating 
prisoners who are convicted or under trial for non-violent 

19 ♦ * 
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activities and to declare in clear terms a policy of absolute 
non-interference with all non-violent activities in the 
country, whether they be regarding the redress of the 
Khilafat or the Punjab wrongs or Swaraj, or any other 
purpose, and even though they fall under the repressive 
sections of the Penal Code or Criminal Procedure Code 
or other repressive laws, subject always to the condition 
of non-violence.” 

This last phrase — " subject always to the condition 
of non-violence ” — was Mahatmaji’s main and central 
point, and the justice of the demand cannot be denied 
by any impartial student of contemporary political events 
in India. But the Government of Lord Reading had 
thrown all considerations of justice to the winds and 
had imprisoned many persons of the non-co-operation 
faith by illegal use of laws, thus inaugurating a rein of law- 
less repression throughout the country. The main charge 
of the Non-co-operators against the Government was 
that a system that could be responsible for so much cor- 
rupt practice in furtherance of its own self interest, could 
never mean well by the children ot the soil. And they 
were also conscious that a Government that depended 
on nothing but brute-force for the maintenance of its 
domination over the people could never come down from 
its high pedastal to rub shoulders with the representatives 
of the people round a conference table and straightway 
grant their demands in accordance with the canons of 
justice and equity. They, therefore, suspected that all 
their desire for peace, or the cry for creating a peaceful 
atmosphere in the country might be mere camouflage. 
Mahatmaji, therefore, pointedly declared in his speech at 
the conference that, “ He wanted a change^ of heart of 
Government and some penitence for the grievous wrong 
done to the country. He wanted in particular the release 
of all prisoners convicted under not only the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, and tip Seditious Meetings Act, 
but of all such men as had done nothing in the nature 
of moral turpitude under the Penal Code.” 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Appointment of Mixed Committee Recommended by 
Conference. 

On the second day of the conference, Mahatmaji put 
forward a proposal that a committee appointed by the 
conference should go into the cases of all non-co-opcrating 
prisoners convicted under the ordinary law, and recommend 
to the Government the release of those who would be found 
by the committee to be undergoing imprisonment in spite of 
their activities being of a pronouncedly non-violent character. 
His proposal was as follows : — "With reference to political 
prisoners convicted or under prosecution under the ordinary 
law, it would be the Conference Committee which would 
decide whether all such prisoners could be covered by 
recommendations of this conference.” 

The conference, however, did not accept this proposal 
of Mahatmaji in toto. Its decision on the point was indicated 
by the latter portion of resolution No. Ill, which read as 
follows: — “that inasmuch as persons have been convicted 
for non-violent activities of an innocent character under 
cover of ordinary laws, a committee should be appointed 
by the Government consisting of two persons, one to be 
nominated by the Government, and the other by the com- 
mittee of the conference appointed by resolution No. 5, 
with power to appoint an Umpire to investigate the cases of 
the persons herein before referred to, and that such of them 
as might be recommended by the said committee or Umpire 
be released.” 

Thus, Mahatmaji's original proposal that a committee 
appointed by the Bombay Conference should go into these 
cases was substituted by the? proposal of a mixed committee 
in which the Government also was to be represented. The 
reader must remember that prisoners committed under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, the/ Seditious Meetings Act, 
or the Futwa prisoners did not come under this clause, inas^ 
much as the conference had adopted their unconditional 
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release as a preliminary condition to the Round Tabic" 
Conference. The present mixed committee, therefore, was 
to be appointed to investigate those cases alone that did not 
fall under an} 7 of the above groups, and in whose conviction 
the ordinal} 7 law of the land had been applied. Mahaimaji 
agreed to this compromise partly under pressure frem his 
Moderate friends, and partly under the belief that under the 
circumstances, such would be the more reasonable attitude 
to adopt. And he also believed that the compromise would 
not in any way jeopardise the interest of the prisoners 
concerned. While accepting this compromise he expressed 
himself as follows at the conference : — "As regards the per- 
sons imprisoned in virtue of normal laws having been misused 
or misapplied this small committee will consider their cases 
and recommend their discharge. He felt that in the. hands 
of the committee the interest of Ills imprisoned countrymen 
would be quite safe.” And, then, again, in the issue of 
Young India dated 19th January (1922), he dealt with this 
compromise as follows: — 

"The Committee saw the force of the suggestion that the 
prisoners for non-violent or otherwise innocent activities 
under cover of the ordinary laws should be discharged upon 
the proof of their non-violence. For this purpose I had 
suggested the committee appointed by the conference. But 
on the Resolutions Committee showing that it would be 
difficult for the Government to accept such an uncontrolled 
recommendation, I agreed to the principle of arbitration 
now imported in the resolution.” 
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.agreed that in certain classes of prisoners Government should 
lje given an opportunity of looking into and reviewing their 
records. And it was here that the pririciple he had men- 
tioned above would have to be put into operation. The 
'Government would appoint a nominee of its own, and the 
’(Bombay) Conference another, and there would be an 
Umpire above them who would decide in cases of difference 
of opinion between them. Beyond this, there was absolutely 
mo change of position, and if the Government accepted the 
suggestion of the conference an important point would be 
gained.” 



CHAPTER XV. 

JIahatmaji’s Conditions : Their Real Significance. 

Thus we find that Mahatmaji pressed at the Bombay 
Conference the same * conditions on which he had been 
insisting since the beginning oi the negotiations started by 
Pandit Malaviyaji, and it would be no exaggeration to say 
that he succeeded considerably in bringing round the con- 
ference to his own point of view. It was not with the inten- 
tion, as some have imagined, of frustrating the attempts 
of the Moderates that he laid so much emphasis on the 
satisfaction and fulfilment of these demands. His main 
intention was to test the bona tides of the Government and 
to prevent the well-meaning Moderate politicians from 
being duped by the empty though hone5'ed words of the 
Viceroy, and falling an easy or willing prey to his well-laid, 
diplomatic trap. It was not Mahatmaji’s intention to 
humiliate the Government either; but his whole effort was 
directed towards breaking through the meshes of Lord. 
Reading’s diplomacy, so that the leaders of the people, 
whether through weakness or miscalculation, might not 
turn the country away from the true line of progress. Just 
as the interest of the Government demanded that the move- 
ment of non-co-operation should be destroyed by any means- 
in order to maintain their position and authority in the- 
country, similarly the interest of India at the time demanded. 
that the basis of that authority resting on brute-force should 
be undermined and replaced by a well-organised^ public 
opinion expressing itself through the Indian National 
Congress. No lover of India could, therefore, tolerate that 
activities in progress which were destined to develop the 
strength of the country should be abandoned at that juncture- 
in pursuance of what might after all be a mirage of a settle- 
ment with the Government. If it^uld be definitely proved, 
as it unfortunately could not, that the Government was- 
sincere in its professions of peace, or of arriving at a just 
settlement with the representatives of the people, then- 
alone, according to Mahatmaji, could some of the more- 
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prominent items 01 non-co-operation be suspended till the 
termination of the Round Table Conference. Those condi- 
tions "were, therefore, brought forward by Mahatmaji to 
test how far the Government was honest and sincere in 
their professions. According to him, the satisfaction of 
those terms alone conld make the oppressed and h umiliate d 
Indians believe that the Government had undergone a chan ge 
of heart in that they were penitent for the excesses of tyranny 
and oppression committed by them. This, again, was asked 
for not to humiliate the Government, but to put them 
right with the children of the soil by removing the spirit of 
opposition or hostility that had been created in the minds 
of the latter by the Government’s lawless repressive activities. 
That was the goal for which Mahatmaji had been working, 
and be made it perfectly dear in an interview he granted to a 
special representative of the "Swarajya” of Madras. He 
said — "It is undoubtedly true that I want the Government 
to be penitent, not in order to humiliate it, but in order to 
set it right with the people, and certainly there would be no 
peace in the land and no settlement until the Government 
acknowledges its mistakes and retraces its steps. The 
Bombay Conference resolutions are calculated to enable 
it to do so gracefully.” 






CHAPTER I. 

Mahatmaji’s Searchings of Heart. 

Pandit Malaviya’s efforts to bring .about a Round Table 
Conference having failed, it was decided, as previously 
arranged, to start the campaign of mass civil disobedience 
from Bardoli. From 18th to 28th January (1922) Mahat- 
maji stayed at the Ashram in expectation of a final message 
from Pandit Malaviyaji. At this time the Non-co-operators 
were everywhere found to be in exultant mood, because 
of the failure of the Government to stem the tide of their 
movement, which instead of abating under Government 
repression derived added strength and intensity from the 
same, and the enthusiasm of the people knew no bounds. 
But Mahatmaji appeared to be very thoughtful . No 
trace of a little justifiable pride was observable in his coun- 
tenance, even though that moment appeared to be one 
of triumph for the Non-co-operators. On the contrary, 
he seemed to have been meekly analysing the situation, 
and watching the development of events with humility 
and caution. Instead of being sorry for 'Pandit Mala- 
viyaji’s failure, he was gratified that the Round Table 
Conference had not been summoned by the Government. 
He had agreed, no doubt, under pressure and persuasion 
of friends like Malaviyaji and Mr. Jinnah, to the proposal 
of the conference, but not without misgivings, for in his 
inmost heart he could not help regarding it with a good 
deal of fear and suspicion. He felt that the country 
had not gathered strength enough to enable the represen- 
tatives of the people to assert an equality of status with 
the Government. And he held that so long as the present 
unnatural relation with the Government existed, and the 
people were looked down upon as objects of op- 
pression and exploitation^ there could not possibly be 
any conference with the Government worth the name. 
The prime necessity therefore, according to him, was to- 
purify this^ unnatural relation of superiority affected by 
the authorities resulting in race-domination and forcible 
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suppression of the natural rights of the Indian people; 
and it was Mahatmaji’s conviction that unless the people 
had given tangible proofs of their capacity to go through 
an ordeal of suffering, such as must necessarily follow 
upon the inauguration of a campaign of civil disobedience, 
and therebj' shown themselves fit to cany on effectively 
the sternest fight for the removal of their just grievances, 
and also for the preservation of their manhood and their' 
.freedom, it was not possible to modify the present impure 
relation and establish in its stead a relation of equality 
and amity with the ruling authorities. He, therefore, 
believed that the attempt to bring about a Round Table 
'Conference for the settlement of the questions at issue 
was premature, and bound to be abortive. 


Apart from the question of establishing a proper re- 
lation with the ruling power, there was the question 
whether the country had developed sufficient character- 
power to overcome the national weaknesses, the absence 
•of a genuine solidarity and want of working experience, 
in order to be able to carry on the administration. The 
comparative indifference of the educated classes towards 
the programme of Charka and Khaddar was a clear indica- 
tion to Mahatmaji that he had failed to remove their 
partiality for merely an external and intellectual t\pe 
of agitation, as distinguished from solid work for the 
regeneration of the country. Then, there was the problem 
of Hindu-Moslcm unity, which though temporarily seeming 
to have solved itself might after all prove to be a de usion. 
He found that the majority of Ins followers had till then 
subscribed to the policy of non-violence men el J’ a ? " ''^ n 
of the weak, and had not therefore realised the tn c m .an 
ing and significance of Satvagraha. About 
the response given by the majority of the > * ■ * - * 

of Hindus was far from satisfactory. Hou lo ouhl 
Swaraj last in India till these weaknesses of national <hir. . 
ter had been removed.— was the problem that b^nn . 
agitate him. He knew that by means of mas> civil dis- 
obedience in Rardoli. he had the row* to shake ev. n to 
its foundation the entire system of British ndminiyruuon 
in India, but unle.-s the country was ready to m:ouI'«-t 
th 1 * responsibility of ordered and peaccuil Govt.rnr.wn*., 
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would it be of any avail, so far as the true interests of 
the country was concerned, to start such a campaign? 
He, therefore, came to the conclusion that the best course 
under the circumstance would be to engage the country- 
in constructive work for a further period of time, so that 
the people might be more disciplined and organised, and 
the strength of the country thereby increased. All these 
thoughts of Mahatmaji found expression in an article 
from his pen in his Guzarati-weekly Navajivan, an English 
translation of which appeared in the " Independent ” of 
Allahabad about this time. A portion of that translation 
is given below : — 

"I am positively shaking with fear. If a settlement 
were to be made, then where are we to go? Although 
I will miss no opportunity of settlement, still after having 
come to know the strength of India I am afraid of the 
settlement. What will be our condition if settlement is- 
made before we have been thoroughly tested ? It would 
be like that of a child prematurely born which will perish 
in a short time. In Portugal, the Government was changed' 
in a moment as the result of a revolution, and in that coun- 
try, new revolutions are constantly occurring, and no one 
constitution endures. In Turkey when all of a sudden 
the Government was changed in the year 1909, congratu- 
lations came from all sides, but this was only a nine days' 
wonder. The change was like a dream. After that Turkey 
had to suffer much, and who knows how much more suffering; 
is still in store for that brave people. On account of 
this experience, I am often plunged in anxiety.” 



CHAPTER II. 

Government Forces Mahatmaji’s Hands. 

But how could Mahatmaji sit still without finding some 
remedjr for the lawless campaign of repression started bj r the 
Government on all sides of the country*, or without releasing 
the workers and popular leaders who had been clapped into 
prison without any reason or justification? Could he tolerate 
the forcible suppression of freedom of speech and freedom 
of association wantonly and deliberately indulged in by the 
Government? Mahatmaji felt that it was not possible for 
him to do so. He, therefore, made up his mind to start 
mass civil disobedience at Bardoli, with these as points at 
issue, and thereby draw the whole wrath and fury of the 
Government upon his own devoted head. 

Mahatmaji started from the Ashram for Bardoli on 27th 
January, and at a meeting of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee held at Surat on 31st January, he obtained the 
permission of the committee to start mass civil disobedience 
from Bardoli. On the 1st of February, he sent his ultimatum 
to the Vicero} 7 in which His Excellency was asked to make 
the final decision on behalf of the Government by the nth 
of February (1922). The Government reply to this ulti- 
matum was given in a communique issued on 6th February 
(1922), refusing all the demands made by Mahatmaji It 
was therefore finally decided on the 7th, that the campaign 
of civil disobedience would be started from the 12th. On 
the 7th February, Mahatmaji sent to the Press a long re- 
joinder to the Government communique, refuting the 
charges made by Lord Reading throwing the blame of the 
struggle upon the shoulders of the Non-co-operators, and 
declared that the Government ha<£ left no other way for the 
people to maintain their self-respect but to engage in the 
battle of civil disobedience. 

In the meantime, Mr. Jinnah and his co-adjutors of the 
Bombay Conference had failed to elicit any reply from the 
"Viceroy to their repeated representations.. Although they 
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had been sending regular wires to His Excellency from the 
16 th of January, the only reply they received was a letter by 
post on 30th January from the Private Secretary to Lord 
Reading intimating that the Government was not prepared 
to summon the Round Table Conference proposed by the 
All-Parties Conference at Bombay. Then, the Secretaries 
of the conference asked for an interview with the Viceroy 
to which no reply was given. They even went to the extent 
-of asking His Excellency to lay down his own terms, but 
without any response. The two week’s time given by 
Mahatmaji to the conference authorities for negotiation with 
the Government having come to a close on 31st of January, 
the Secretaries of the conference approached Mahatmaji 
for an extension of the time-limit for four days more. Mahat- 
maji’s ultimatum to the Viceroy was posted on 1st February, 
and was not sent to the Press before the 4th, the date on 
which it was expected to reach His Excellency's hands. 
Therefore, the four days’ extension asked for by Messrs. 
Jinnah and Jayakar were obtained by them. And yet they 
publicly blamed Mahatmaji for not waiting for a further 
period, while the scant courtesy shown to them by the 
Viceroy who had not replied to their representations till the 
30th January, or had refused to grant them an interview 
when they sought it, did not appear to have wounded their 
sense of self-respect at all. 



CHAPTER III. 

A Study in Contrast. 

Mahatmaji's ultimatum to the Viceroy, then the Govern- 
ment communique, followed as it was by a rejoinder from 
• Mahatmaji, constitute three of the most important docu- 
ments of the non-co-operation movement, which should find 
a lasting place in the political history of India. The origin 
of the non-co-operation movement and the differences- 
between the standpoints and arguments of the Indian people 
and those of the British Government in India on the points - , 
at issue, would be found recorded in them. We expect the 
reader to carefully read these documents printed in full 
in the next chapter. These documents are sufficient to ‘bring - 
out the difference in character between the two main actors 
of the drama, namely, Mahatma Gandhi on the side of the - 
people, and Lord Reading as representative of an Imperialist 
Government; the truthfulness and transparent honesty of 
the one standing in striking contrast against the artfulness 
and diplomacy of the other. The refreshing candour of the 
confessions made by Mahatmaji in his ultimatum or in the 
rejoinder to the Government communique about the sins 
of commission by the Non-co-operators, or their weaknesses - 
on account of the forces of violence not being properly- 
brought under control should be compared with Lord 
Reading’s em phatic denial that the Government had started 
any campaign of repression against the Non-co-operators. 
Said His Excellency in the communique referred to above : — 
"In the first place they (the Government) emphatically - 
repudiate the statement that they have embarked on a 
policy of lawless repression,” etc. And, again — "There is 
no shadow of justification for the charge that their policy 
has been one of indiscriminate and lawless repression.”* 

The reader of this book must be aware how upon the 
failure of the welcome-demonstrations _ organised by the 
Government in connection with the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to India, the Government of Lord Reading had 

* For a detailed refutation of this palpable misstatement, see 
Appendix A; 
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started a campaign of wholesale arrests of leaders and 
workers throughout India, and about twenty-five thousand 
Indians were sent to prison. Besides, murderous assaults 
upon harmless volunteers or other Indian citizens under the 
direction of responsible officers of the Government, looting 
of Congress offices in broad day-light became almost of 
daily occurrence in North India, and there were cases of cold 
blooded murder by civil guards organised by the Govern- 
ment. In his rejoinder to the Government communique 
Mahatmaji mentioned nine such cases out. of an immense 
list, and challenged the Government to disprove the allega- 
tions. Mons. Paul Richard, a well-known French writer, 
who was in India at the time, in the course of an interview 
stared that the graphic description of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the authorities upon the Non-co-operators in the 
Naim Jail of U. P. made him almost hopeless about the 
future of the human race. His exact words were as follows r 
—"When I read Mr. Desai’s letter in Young India, I became 
discouraged with our human race — especially that part of it 
which styles itself as civilised.” And yet the reader will 
find the Viceroy emphasising in his communique that he had 
not started any campaign of repression to suppress the 
movement of non-co-operation. His Excellency Lord Read- 
ing had come to India with the reputation of a great Judge, 
and had raised hopes in certain minds that he would deal 
impartially with the grievances of the people, and make an 
honest attempt to allay the discontent that had been swaying 
the country from one end to another. But Mahatmaji 
had his doubts. In an article in "Young India," dated 
January 19, 1921, immediately after His Excellency’s 
appointment as Viceroy of India, he wrote as follows : — 
"Lord Reading has declared his intention to do the right. 
But the system which he is coming to administer will not 
permit him to do what is right. That is India's experience. 
If he succeeds in doing the right, I promise that he will also 
succeed in destroying the system* or radically reforming it. 
Either he will swallow the system or the system will swallow 
him.” The communique issued by His Excellency in reply 
to Mahatmaji’s ultimatum showed that the system had not 
merely swallowed him, but had assimilated him as thoroughly 
as to have changed him beyond recognition. 

20 



CHAPTER IV. 
The "Ultimatum." 


To 

His Excellency, 

The Viceroy, Delhi. 

Sir, 

Bardoli is a small Tehshil in the Surat District in the 
Bombay Presidency, having a population of about 87,000 
all told. 

On the 29th ultimo, it decided under the presidency 
of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel to embark on mass civil disobedience, 
having proved its fitness for it in terms of the resolution of 
the All-India Congress Committee which met at Delhi 
during the first week of November last. But as I am 
perhaps chiefly responsible for Bardoli 's decision, I owe it 
to Your Excellency and the public to explain the situation 
under which the decision has been taken. 

It was intended under the resolution of the All-India 
Congress Committee, before referred to, to make Bardoli 
the first unit for mass civil disobedience in order to mark 
the national revolt against the Government for its consist- 
ently criminal refusal to appreciate India’s resolve regarding 
the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj. 

Then followed the unfortunate and regrettable rioting 
on the 17th November last in Bombay, resulting in the 
postponement of the step contemplated by Bardoli. 

Meanwhile, repression of a virulent type has taken pl.ve, 
with the concurrence of the Government of India, in Bengal, 
Assam, the United Provinces, the Punjab, the Province of 
Delhi, and in a way in Bihar, and Orissa and elscwlaTr. 

1 know that you have objected to the use of the word 
"repression” for describing the action of tfi«* authority-, 
in these provinces. In n>v opinion, \vb*n action i.-, take n 
which is in excess of the requirements of a situation, it is 
undoubtedly repression. The looting of property, ns.auit-. 
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on innocent people, the brutal treatment of prisoners in the 
jails including flogging, can in no sense be described as legal, 
civilized, or in any way necessary. This official lawlessness 
cannot be described by any other term but lawless repression. 
Intimidation by Non-co-operators or their sympathisers 
to a certain extent in connection with hartals and picketing 
may .be admitted, but in no case can it be held to justify 
the wholesale suppression of peaceful volunteering or 
equally peaceful public meetings under a distorted use of 
an extraordinary law which was passed in order to deal 
with activities which were manifestly violent both in inten- 
tion and action, nor is it possible to designate as otherwise 
than repression, action taken against innocent people under 
what has appeared to many of us an illegal use of the 
ordinary law, nor again can the administrative interference 
with the liberty of the Press under a law that is under 
promise of repeal be regarded as anything but repression. 

The immediate task before the country, therefore, is to 
rescue from paralysis freedom of speech, freedom of asso- 
ciation and freedom of the press. In the present mood of 
the Government of India and in the present unprepared 
state of the country in respect of complete control of the 
forces of violence. Non-co-operators were unwilling to 
have anything to do with the Malaviya Conference whose 
object was to induce Your Excellency to convene a Round 
Table Conference. But as I was anxious to avoid all 
avoidable suffering I had no hesitation in advising the 
Working Committee of the Congress to accept the recom- 
mendations of that conference. Although in my opinion 
the terms were quite in keeping with your own requirements 
as I understood them through your Calcutta speech and 
otherwise, you have summarily rejected the proposal. 

In the circumstances, there is nothing before the country 
but to adopt some non-violent method for the enforcement 
of its demands including the elementary rights of free 
speech, free association apd free press. In my humble 
opinion, the recent events arc a clear departure from the 
civilized policy laid down by Your Excellency at the time 
of the generous, manly and unconditional apology of the 
Ali Brothers, viz., that the Government of India should 
not interfere with the activities of Non-co-operators so long 
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as they remained non-violent in word and deed. Had the 
Government’s policy remained neutral and allowed public 
opinion to ripen and have its full effect, it would have been 
possible to advise postponement of the adoption of civil 
disobedience of an aggressive type till the Congress had 
acquired fuller control over the” forces of violence in the 
country and enforced greater discipline among the millions 
of its adherents. But this lawless repression (in a way 
unparalleled in the history of this unfortunate country) 
has made the immediate adoption of mass civil disobedience 
an imperative duty. The Working Committee of the 
Congress has restricted it to only certain areas to be selected 
by me from time to time, and at present it is confined only 
to Bardoli. I may, under said authority, give my consent 
at once in respect of a group of too villages in Guntur in 
the Madras Presidency, provided the}' can strictly conform 
to the conditions of non-violence, unity among different 
classes, the adoption and manufacture of handspun khadi 
and untouchabilitv. 

But before the people of Bardoli actually commence 
mass civil disobedience, I would respectfully^ urge you as 
the head of the Government of India finally to revise your 
policy and set free all the non-co-operating prisoners who 
are convicted or under trial for non-violent activities, and 
to declare in clear terms a policy of absolute non-inter- 
ference with all non-violent activities in the country, whether 
they be regarding the redress of the Khilafat or the Punjab 
wrongs, or Swaraj, or an}* other purpose, and even though 
they fall under the repressive sections of the Penal Code 
or the Criminal Procedure Code or other repressive laws, 
subject always to the condition of non-violence. I would 
further urge 'you to free the Press from all administrative 
control and to restore all the fines and forfeitures recently 
imposed. In thus urging, I am asking Your Excellency 
to do what is being done to-day in every country which 
is deemed to be under civilize/1 Government. If you can 
see your way to make the necessary* declaration within 
seven days of the date of publication of this manifesto, 

I shall be prepared to advise postponement of civil dis- 
obedience of an aggressive character, till the imprisoned 
workers have, after their discharge, reviewed the whole 
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situation and considered the position de novo. If the 
Government make the requested declaration, I shall 
regard it as an honest desire on its part to give effect to 
public opinion, and shall therefore have no hesitation in 
advising the country to be engaged in further moulding 
public opinion •without violent restraint from either side, and 
trust to its working to secure the fulfilment of its unalterable 
demands. Aggressive civil disobedience in that case will 
be taken up only when the Government departs from its 
policy of strictest neutrality, or refuses to yield to clearly 
expressed opinion of the vast majority of the people of 
India. 

I remain. 

Your Excellency's faithful 

servant and friend, 
(Sd.) M. K-. Gandhi. 


Bakdoli, 

1st February, 1Q22. 



CHAPTER V. 

G0VERX3IEXT OF IXDIA’s REPLY. 

Delhi, February 6. 

'The Government of India (Home Department) issued 
the following communique in reply to Mr. Gandhi's letter : — 
_ “The manifesto, issued by Mr. Gandhi on the 4th of 
February', justifjTng his determination to resort to mass 
civil disobedience, contains a series of mis-statements. 
Some of these are so important that the Government of 
India cannot allow them to pass unchallenged. 

In the first place, thej* emphatically repudiate the 
statement that they have embarked on a policy of lawless 
repression and also the suggestion that the present campaign 
of civil disobedience has been forced on the non-co-operaticn 
part}' in order to secure the elementary rights of free 
association, free speech and of a free press. In the mean- 
time the Government of India desire to draw attention to 
the fact that the decision to adopt a programme of civil 
disobedience was finally accepted on the 4th of November 
before the recent notifications relating either to the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Act, or the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
to which Mr. Gandhi unmistakably refers, were issued. 
It was in consequence of serious acts of lawlessness,ccmmit- 
ted by persons who professed to be followers of Mr. Gandhi 
and the non-co-operation movement, that the Government 
were forced to take measures, which are in strict accordance 
with the law, for the protection of peaceful citizens in the 
pursuit of their lawful avocations. 

2. Since the inauguration of the non-co-operaticn 
movement, the Government of India, actuated bj* a desire 
to avoid anything in the nature- of repression of political 
activity, even though it was of an extreme character, 
have restricted their action in relation thereto to such 
measures as were necessary for the maintenance of law and 
order and the preservation of public tranquillity. Up to 
November no steps, save in Delhi last year, were taken 
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have been released, sentences have been reduced, and 
special consideration has been shown in the case of persons 
convicted of offences under the Seditious Meetings Act, 
or the Criminal Law Amendment Act. There is thus 
no shadow of a justification for the charge that this policy 
has been one of indiscriminate and lawless repression. 

3. A further charge which has been brought by Mr. 
Gandhi is that the recent measures of the Government 
have involved a departure from “The civilised policy laid 
down by His Excellencj 7 at the time of the apology of the 
Ali Brothers namety, that the Government of India should 
not interfere with the activities of Non-co-operators so long 
as they remained non-violent in word and deed.” The 
following citation from the communique of the Government 
of India issued on the 30th May, conclusive^* disproves 
this statement. After explaining that in view of the solemn 
undertaking contained in the statement over their signature, 
it had been decided to refrain from instituting criminal 
proceedings against Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali, 
the Government of India observed: — “It must not be 
inferred from the original determination of the Government 
to prosecute for speeches inciting to violence, that promoting 
disaffection of a less violent character is not an offence 
against the law. The Government of India desire to make 
it plain that they wall enforce the law relating to offences 
against the state as and when they may think fit against any 
person who had committed breaches of it.” 

It r emains for the Government of India to deal with the 
allegation that His Excellency summarily rejected the 
proposal for a conference, although the terms put forward 
by the conference at Bombay and accepted by the Working 
Committee of the Congress were quite in keeping with His 
Excellency’s own requirements as indicated in his speech 
at Calcutta. How fax this is from being the case will be 
manifest from a comparison of His Excellency’s speech 
with the terms proposed by the conference. His Excellency 
in that speech insisted on the imperative necessity, as a 
fundamental condition precedent to the discussion of any 
question of a conference, of the discontinuance of the 
unlawful activities of the non-co-operation party. No 
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CHAPTER VI, 


The Rejoixdek. 

"I have very carefully read the Government’s reply to 
letter to His Excellency. I confess that I was totally 
unprepared for such an evasion of the realities of the case 
as the reply betrays. I will take the very first repudiation. 
The reply says: — "They (the Government) emphatically 
repudiate the statement that they have embarked on a 
policy of lawless repression and also the suggestion that the 
present campaign of civil disobedience has been forced cn 
the non-co-operation party in order to secure the elementary 
rights of free association, free speech and a free press.” 
Even a cursor}' glance at my letter would show that whilst 
.civil disobedience was authorized by the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting held on the 4th November at Delhi, 
it had not commenced. I have made it clear in my letter 
that the contemplated mass civil disofcc-dic-nce was in- 
definitely postponed on account of the regrettable events of 
the 17th November in Bombay. That decision was duly 
published, and it is within the knowledge of the Government 
as also the public that Herculean efforts were being made 
to combat the still lingering violent tendency amongst the 
people. It is also within the knowledge of the Government 
and the public that a special form of pledge was devised 
to be signed by volunteers with the deliberate purpose of 
keeping out all but men of proved character. The primary 
object of these voluntary associations was to inculcate 
amongst the masses the lessons of non-violence, and to 
keep the peace at all non-co-operation functions. Un- 
fortunately the Government of India lost its head completely 
over the Bombay events, and perhaps still more over the 
very complete hartal on the^ame date at Calcutta. I do not 
wish to deny that there might have been some intimidation 
practised in Calcutta, but it was not, I venture to submit, 
the fact of intimidation but the irritation caused by the 
completeness of the hartal that maddened the Government 
of India, as also the Government of Bengal. Repression 
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there was even before that time, hnfc nothing was said 
or done in connection with it ; but the repression that cair.e 
in the wake of the notifications proclaiming the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act for the purpose of dealing with 
volunteer associations, and Seditious Meetings Act for the 
purpose of dealing with public meetings held by Non-co- 
operators, came npon the non-co-operation community as a 
bomb shell. I repeat, then, that these notifications and 
the arrests of Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das and Maul ana 
Abul Kalam Azad in Bengal, the arrest of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and his co-workers in the U. P., and of Lala Lajpat 
Rai and his party in the Punjab made it absolutely neces- 
sary to take up not yet aggressive civil disobedience but 
only defensive civil disobedience, otherwise described as 
Passive Resistance. Even Sir Hormusjee Wadia, was 
obliged to declare that if the Bombay Government followed 
the precedents set bj* the Governments of Bengal. U. P., 
and the Punjab, he would be bound to resist such notifica- 
tions, that is, to enrol himself as a volunteer, or to attend * 
public meetings in defiance of Government orders to the 
contrary. It is thus dear that a case has been completely 
made out for civil disobedience unless the Government 
revises its polic}* which has resulted in the stopping of 
public meetings, public associations, and the non-co-opera- 
tion press in man}* parts of India. 


Facts Beyond Challenge. 

Now for the statement that the Government ‘have 
embarked on a policy of lawless repression/ Instead 
of an ample expression of regret and apology for the bar- 
barous deeds that have been committed by officials in the 
name of law and order, I regret to find in the Government 
reply a categorical denial of any ‘lawless repression/ In 
this connection I urge the public and Government carefully 
to consider the following facts,* whose substance is beyond 
challenge : — 

(1) The official shooting at Entally in Calcutta and the 
callous treatment even of a corpse ; 

(2) The admitted brutality of the Civil Guards ; 
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(3) The forcible dispersal of a meeting at Dacca, and 
the dragging of innocent men by their legs, although the} 7 
had given no offence or cause whatsoever ; 

(4) Similar treatment of volunteers in Aligarh ; 

(5) The conclusive (in my opinion) findings of the 
committee-, presided over by Dr. Gokul Chand Narang 
about the -brutal and uncalled for assaults upon volunteers 
and the public in Lahore ; 

(6) Wicked and inhuman treatment of volunteers and 
the - public at Jullunder ; 

(7) The shooting of a boy at Dehra Dun, and cruelly 
forcible dispersal of a public meeting at that place ; 

(8) The looting admitted by the Behar Government 
of villages by an officer and his company without any 
permission whatsoever from any one, but as stated by 
Non-co-operators at the invitation, of a planter, and the 
assaults upon volunteers and burning of khaddar and papers 
belonging to the Congress at Sonepur ; 

(9) Midnight searches and arrests in Congress and 
Khilafat offices. 

I have merely given a sample of the many “infallible 
proofs" of official lawlessness and barbarism. I have 
mentioned not even a tithe of what is happening all over 
the country, and I wish to state without fear of successful 
contradiction that the scale on which this lawlessness has 
gone on in so many Provinces of India puts into shade the 
inhumanities that were practised in the Punjab, if we 
except the crawling order and the massacre at Jallianwalla 
Bagh. It is my certain conviction that the massacre at 
Jallianwalla Bagh was a clean transaction compared to the 
unclean transactions described above, and the pity of it is 
that because people are not shot or butchered the experiences 
through which hundreds of inoffensive men have gone 
through do not produce a shock sufficient to turn every 
body s face against this Government, but as if this warfare 
against innocence was not enough, the reins are tightened 
m the jails. We know nothing of what is happening to-day 
J . n ., «.arachi jail, to a solitary prisoner in the Sabarmati 
jail and to a batch in Benares jail, all of whom are as 
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innocent as I claim to be myself. Their crime consists in 
their constituting themselves trustees of national honour and 
dignity. I am hoping that these proud and defiant workers 
will not be bent into submission to insolence masquerading 
in the official garb. I deny the right of the authorities to 
insist on high-souled men appearing before them almost 
naked, or pay any obsequious respect to them by way of 
salaaming with open palms brought together, or rising to the 
intonation of “Sarkar Eli hai." No God-fearing man 
will do the latter even if he has to be kept standing in 
stocks for days and nights as a Bengal schoolmaster is 
reported to have been. 

For the sake of the dignity of human nature I trust 
that Lord Reading and his draftsmen do not know the facts 
that have been adduced, or that being carried away by their 
belief’ in the infallibility of their employees, refuse to 
believe in the statements which the public regard as God's 
truth. If there is the slightest exaggeration in the state- 
ments that I have made, I shall as publicly withdraw them, 
and apologize for them, as I am mailing them now, but as 
it is I undertake to prove the substance of every one of these 
charges if not the very letter, and much more of them, 
before any impartial tribunal of men or women unconnected 
with the Government. I invite Pandit Malaviyaji and 
those who are performing the thankless task of securing 
a Round Table Conference to form an impartial commission 
to investigate these charges by which I stand or fall. 

It is the physical and brutal ill-treatment of humanity 
which has made many of my co-workers and mj-self. im- 
patient of life itself, and in the face of these things I do not 
wish to take public time by dealing in detail with what I 
mean abuse of the common law of the country. But I 
cannot help correcting the wrong impression which is likely 
to be created in connection with the Bombay disorders. 
Disgraceful and deplorable as they were, let it be remem- 
bered that of the 53 persons who lost their lives over 45 
were Non-co-operators or their sympathisers the hooligans, 
and of the 400 wounded, to be absolutely on the safe side, 
°ver 350 were also derived from the same class. I do not 
complain. The Non-co-operators and the friendly hooli- 
gans got what they deserved. They began the violence — 
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they reaped the reward. Let it also not be forgotten that 
with all deference to the Bombay Government it was Non- 
co-operators, ably assisted by Indepedents and Co-operators, 
who brought peace out of that chaos of the two days 
following the fateful 17th. 

I must totally deny the imputation that "the application 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act was confined to 
associations the majority of the members of which had 
habitually indulged in violence and intimidation." The 
prisons of India to-day hold some of the most inoffensive 
men and hardly any of whom have either resorted to violence 
or intimidation, and who are convicted under that law. 
Abundant proof can be produced in support of this state- 
ment as also of the statement of the fact that almost 
wherever meetings have been broken up there was absolutely 
no risk of violence. 

The Government of India denj r that the Viceroy had 
laid down upon the apology of the Ali Brothers the civilised 
policy of non-interference with the non-violent activities 
of Non-co-operators. I am extremely sorry for this repu- 
diation. The .very part of the communique reproduced 
in the reply is, in m3 1 opinion, sufficient proof that the 
Government did not intend to interfere with such activities. 
The Government did not wish it to be inferred that "speeches 
promoting disaffection of a less violent character were not 
an offence against the law.” I have never stated that 
breach of any law was not to be an offence against it, 
but I have stated, as I repeat now, that it was not the 
intention of the Government then to prosecute for non- 
violent activities, although they amounted to a technical 
breach of the law. 

Conditions of Round Table Conference. 

As to conditions of the conference the Government 
reply evidently omits to mention the two vrords “and 
otherwise” after the words*" Calcutta speech,” in my letter. 
I repeat that the terms as I could gather from "the Calcutta 
speech and otherwise” were nearly the same that were 
mentioned in the resolutions of the Malaviya Conference. 
What are called unlawful activities of the non-co-operation 
party being a reply to the notifications of the Government 
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and it is for that reason that I now consider that the first 
thing for the people to do is to secure a reversal • of this 
mad repression and then to concentrate upon more com- 
plete organization and more construction, and here again 
the communique does me an injustice by merely stating 
that civil disobedience -of an aggressive character will be 
postponed until the opportunity is given to the imprisoned 
leaders of reviewing the whole situation after their dis- 
charge, and by conveniently omitting to mention the 
following concluding sentences of my letter : — 

"If the Government make the requested declaration, 
I shall regard it as an honest desire on its part to give 
effect to public opinion, and shall therefore have no hesita- 
tion in advising the country to be engaged in further 
moulding public opinion without violent restraint from 
either side, and trust to its working to secure the fulfilment 
of its unalterable demands. Aggressive civil disobedience 
in that case will he taken up only when the Government 
departs from its policy of strictest neutrality, or refuses 
to yield to dearly expressed opinion of the vast majority 
of the people of India.” 

I venture to claim extreme reasonableness and modera- 
tion for the above presentation of the case. 


The Alternative before People. 

The alternative before the people therefore is not, as the 
communique concludes, “between lawlessness with all 
its disastrous consequences on the one hand and on the 
other the maintenance of those principles which lie at the 
root of all civilised Governments." “Mass civil dis- 
obedience” it adds "is fraught with such danger to the state 
that it must be met with sternness and severity.” The 
choice before the people is mass civil disobedience with all 
lts . undoubted dangers, and lawless repression of lawful 
activities of the people. I hold that it is impossible for 
^-respecting m£n for fear of unknown dangers 
to sit still and do nothing effective whilst looting of property 

ol innocent men are going on all over the 
country m the name of law and order.” 


M. K. Gandhi. 








CHAPTER I. 

Bidding Farewell to Ashram. 

The diary of incidents which I give below would des- 
cribe Mahatmaji’s daily activities, and all that I generally 
observed, during this period. 

18th to 26th January: — Returning to the Ashram 
from Bombay where he had gone to attend the Malaviya 
Conference, Mahatmaji rested for three or four days, 
and then decided to start for Bardoli on the 26th January. 
Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, who had accompanied him to Sabar- 
mati, left for Wardha on the 24th. Many letters were 
being received by Mahatmaji cautioning him against any 
indiscriminate or hasty step. The following short answer 
given by him on 21st January to a very particular friend 
of his would indicate the working of his mind at the time. 

My dear — , 

I assure you that I shall take no hasty step. I am 
constantly praying for light and guidance. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi. 

And now, as the day of Mahatmaji’s leaving for Bardoli 
drew near, the ceremony of leave-taking started afresh 
at the Ashram. Under the leadership of "Ba” (Mrs. 
Gandhi), the women of the Ashram came in a body to 
meet him and take his directions about their duty in his 
absence. The students of the Ashram also saw him one 
day by appointment. He advised every one of them to 
concentrate on the Charka alone. On the evening of 28th 
January, the male members of the Ashram assembled in 
Mahatma ji's room to tak& his advice about their future 
activities. Mahatmaji wanted to know their opinion 
about the Ashram as an institution. In the course of 
the discussion that followed some said that the discipline 
of the Ashram was so rigorous.that it hindered the growth 
of individuality, among the members, while others held 
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the opposite view and said that the ‘rigour and discipline 
having slackened, the spiritual atmosphere of the Ashram 
had been adversely affected. Mahatmaji whole-heartedly 
joined in this discussion, and concluded by advising the 
members to strive to maintain the ideal which was behind 
the establishment of this Ashram, viz., that of serving 
India through Truth and Non-violence. Then after the 
early morning prayer on the 26th, he took what appeared 
to be a final leave of the members of the Ashram, and 
addressing them said that he did not know when he would 
return, or whether it would be possible for him to return 
at all. He explained that without true sacrifice and 
renunciation there could be no real service of India, and 
that true sacrifice and renunciation was possible only 
when one had developed spiritual power. He, therefore, 
advised the members to build their lives according to 
the ideal of the Gita. These words of Mahatmaji over- 
whelmed the Ashram people with sorrow and grief because 
of their fear that these might be the last words of advice 
they were privileged to hear from the lips of their master. 



CHAPTER II. 

Bardoli as Head Quarters. 

27th January — We left the Ashram on the night of 
26th January and reached Surat early in the morning 
of the 27th (6 a.m.) We had to change the train here for 
Bardoli. Before starting from the Ashram, Mahatmaji 
had told me that I should take the fewest things possible. 
We were going to the front, I thought, and there was 
no knowing how events would shape themselves. That, 
-I imagined, was the reason for Mahatmaji’s asking me 
to lehve behind all things except those needed for imme- 
diate use. 

As the train for Bardoli was about to leave Surat station, 
several people came running to inform me that I was 
required by Mahatmaji. I went to him immediately, 
when he said he had received a wire from Bombay contain- 
ing requests from Messrs. Jinnah and Ambalal Sarabhai 
that he should leave for Bombay that very night. He 
said he would go, and then return to Bardoli on the 29th 
morning. As for me, his decision was that I should stay 
at Bardoli instead of accompanying him. Then, after a 
short pause, he said — " Bardoli will be our head-quarters 
now. I shall arrange some quiet place for you where 
you can work uninterruptedly. You must try to write 
something for Young India every day.” I replied that 
as he had desired that all heavy luggage should be left 
behind I had not carried the files and papers. He said — 
“You may send for them at once.” 

A whole crowd of volunteers had come from Bardoli 
to escort Mahatmaji to their place, and filled up the train 
from one end to another. There was no limit to their 
joy and enthusiasm, finding that Mahatmaji was going to 
lead them in their struggle for India’s freedom. They 
began to sing a song in chorus, the refrain of which was 
~f Bardoli is India's Thermopylae.” The song praised 
the heroism of the ancient Greeks, who by their sacrifice 
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and dauntless courage succeeded in thwarting the Persian 
Empire, and ended with a prayer that Bardoli might 
similarly be privileged to free India from the thraldom 
of the powerful British Government. We reached Bardoli 
at about io a.m., and went to our camp at the “ Swaraj 
Ashram," situated near the railway station. Mahatmaji 
left for Bombajr the very same evening. 

28th January — 

Mahatmaji having gone to Bombay, I remained buried 
under m3' papers the whole of the da} r , clearing up arrears 
of work. He had given me a separate room at a little 
distance from his own, which deprived me of the privilege 
of doing some personal service to him. His third son 
Ramdas was looking after him. Mr. V. J. Patel, then 
General Secreta^* of the Congress, had also come to Bardoli. 
Messrs. Da3^alji, Kalyanji and Kumarji were the three 
principal leaders of the Bardoli people. Kumarji was 
the President of the Bardoli Taluka Parishad. 



CHAPTER HI. 
Bardom's Decision'. 


29th January — Mahatma ji returned from Bombay 
by the morning train. Mr. Jinnnh and other members 
of the committee appointed by the Malaviya Conference 
pressed him hard to postpone the proposed civil disobe- 
dience at Bardoli for a further period, hut without any 
effect. The Bardoli Taluka Conference held its session 
to-day. Although thousands of representatives from all 
sides ."of the Taluka had assembled at Bardoli on this 
occasion, their training and discipline was so admirable 
that they never came to flock round Malta tmaj is lodging, 
as was generally done by crowds elsewhere in India. In 
fact, one never "felt that" there was such a huge influx of 
people from other parts of the Taluka at Bardoli. Before 
going to attend this conference Mahatmaji met the workers 
in a private meeting held at his residence, and tried to 
persuade them to take an extension of fifteen days time 
to fulfil to his entire satisfaction the condition about 
making Bardoli self-contained in respect of its production 
of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth. But Che workers 
were unyielding. They promised that from the 1st of 
February (1922), they would not import any cloth from 
outside the Taluka, and would hold themselves responsible 
for clothing the 85,000 people of the Taluka with Khaddar 
produced within the Taluka itself. All round the " Swaraj 
Ashram " (Mahatmaji's residence) numbers of spinning 
wheel were lying arranged in heaps, and bullock-carts 
would come from the surrounding villages every now and 
then, and would return to their destinations loaded with 
these wheels. The workers used to say, these were their 
machine guns ’ 


The main conference of the representatives of Bardoli 
assembled in the afternoon in a pandal specially erected 
the occasion at a little distance from Mahatmaji's 
The .order and discipline shown by the crowd 


for the 
residence, 
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at the conference was remarkable. Every one of the 
men and women assembled there seemed to know his cr 
her mind thoroughly well, and they adopted a resolution 
intimating the Congress Working Committee that they 
are prepared immediately to start civil disobedience for 
the satisfaction of the demands of the Congress. Con- 
ditions of inter-communal unity, non-violence, adoption 
oi Charka and Khaddar and remoinl of untouchability 
by Hindus were included in this resolution as indispensable 
for mass civil disobedience. Mahatmaji added two very 
expressive words to the condition of non-violence, viz., 
” patience and endurance,” and their implications were 
brought out when it was explained to the villagers that 
in the event of their starting civil disobedience they would 
have to suffer imprisonment, their properties woujd be 
confiscated, and what was more, they might even have 
to surrender their lives ; and yet those four thousand 
representatives were unanimous in their resolve to continue 
the struggle. The resolution then advised those inhabitants 
of Baxdoli who agreed to join the campaign of civil dis- 
obedience, and abide by the conditions laid down by the 
Congress, to withhold payment of their taxes. The fell 
text of the resolution was as follows : — 


“This conference is of opinion — 

(a) That for the redress of India’s grievances, unity 
among Hindus, Mahomedans, Par sis, Christians and other 
communities of India is absolutely necessarv. 

( b) That non violence, patience and endurance are the 
only remedy fox the redress of the said grievances. 

(c) that the use of the spinning-wheel in every home, 
and the adoption of hand-spun and hand-woven garments 
to the exclusion of all other cloth bv everv individual are 
indispensable for India’s freedom. 

(d) That Swaraj is impossible without complete removal 
of untouchability by the Hindus. 

(e) That for the people’s progress and for the attainment 
of freedom, readiness to sacrifice movable and immovable 
property, to suffer imprisonment and, if necessary, to lay 
down one’s life, is indispensable. 
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“This conference hopes that the Bardoli Taluka will 
have the privilege to be the first for the aforesaid sacrifices, 
and this conference hereby respectfully informs the Working 
Committee that unless the Working Committee otherwise 
decides, or unless the proposed Round Table Conference 
is held, this Taluka will immediately commence mass 
civil disobedience, under the advice and guidance of Mr. 
Gandhi and the President of the conference. 

“This conference recommends that those tax-payers of 
the Taluka who are ready and willing to abide by the 
conditions laid down by the Congress for mass civil dis- 
obedience, will refrain, till further instruction, from paying 
land revenue and other taxes due to the Government.” 

30th January — 

To-day is a Monday, the day of Maliatmaji’s silence. 
Nobody is present near him today. I went and sat in his 
room for a few hours and did some writing work. Today 
Mahatma]! addressed the following letter in Guzarati to the 
Patels* of Bardoli, which was printed and circulated through- 
out the Taluka. 


“To the Patels of Bardoli, 


By a resolution adopted yesterday, the Bardoli Taluka 
Parishad has committed itself to a very serious and solemn 
duty and has taken a grave responsibility on its shoulders. 
I trust that in this sacred work of regenerating the country, 
the Patels of Bardoli would fulfil to the fullest extent their 
part of the duty. Many of them have expressed their 
readiness to tender resignation. I hope that from now 
every Patel would begin to consider himself no longer a 
Patel under the Government (British), but a Patel under 
Sfvaraj (Indian self-rule). I, therefore, expect that their 
letters of resignation would be placed at our disposal without 
delay; 

“I have not yet lost 'hope that the Government would 
become penitent, and purify itself. I therefore do not 
propose to submit the letters of resignation immediately. 


of r^ la a f®, villages, who help in the realisation 

01 Government daps from the villagers. n 
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But the moment civil disobedience was declared, we must 
be ready with our resignations, and must be in a position 
to submit them at once. That is to saj', our preparations 
should be complete, so that we may not be caught napping. 
I therefore expect that every Patel would come here without 
delay, and personally deliver his letter of resignation to us.” 

Bardoli : 

30th January, 1922. 


Mohandas K. Gandhi. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Personal and other Incidents. 

31st January— 

To-day there was to be a meeting o£ the Congress Work- 
ing Committee at Surat. We left Bardoli at 8 ‘in the 
morning, and reached Surat at to a.m. Mahatmaji was 
lodged at the Patidar Boarding, where the Working Com- 
mittee would sit. As soon as we reached our lodging a 
telegram was received from Ahmedabad asking for instruc- 
tions from Mahatmaji about the next issue of "Young 
India." He immediately advised me to leave for Ahmeda- 
bad by the next available train. I questioned him on a 
few points so as to understand my duty, but he appeared 
to be very much pre-occupied with other thoughts, and ~ 
hurriedly dismissed me by saying— "Do what appears 
to be best; I want to rest assured by leaving the entire 
tiring to you." He looked very thoughtful, and somewhat 
disturbed. In the meantime the members of the Working 
Committee had assembled in his room. The reply from 
the Viceroy to the representations of Messrs. Jinnah and 
Jayakar on behalf of the Malaviya Conference had been 
brought from Bombay by Mathradas Tricrumji, one of 
Mahatmaji’s trusted workers in Bombay. 

At Surat I formed my acquaintance with brother 
Shuaib Qureshi. I had written to him a letter some time 
ago under Mahalmaji’s direction, addressing him as Maulana 
Shuaib. He therefore found me out at the Patidar Boarding, 
and corrected me by saying that he was no Maulana, but 
Shuaib, pure and simple. 

1st February — 

The whole of the day was spent amidst the din and bustle 
of the N avaii van Press at Ahmedabad. Then, I left for 
Bardoli by the 10 o'clock t?ain at night. 

2nd February — 

Returned to Bardoli by the morning train, and from the 
station went straight to Mahatmaji's room. As soon as 
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I made my appearance, he simply overwhelmed me with 
marks of affection, and I felt almost stupefied for the time 
being. He said — "Since you had gone, my anxiety about 
this week's Young India was set at rest.” Then,* finding 
me somewhat exhausted owing to want of rest for two 
consecutive nights, he felt a little pity, and said — “I shall not 
send you to Ahmedabad a second time on an errand like this ; 
I shall write to Ahmedabad to that effect today.” But 
amidst all this flow of love, there were also some sweet 
scoldings for blunders in Young India that came to his 
notice. Then, he gave me copies of the telegram, and the 
"ultimatum” that had been sent to Lord Reading the 
previous day. The ultimatum to the Government had been 
drafted with so much of restraint and caution that I was 
charmed with it, and as soon as I finished reading v it, I 
exclaimed — “It is excellent !” Mahatmaji was very much 
delighted when he heard that remark. He said — "I had 
no idea till the very last moment as to how to shape it ; 
but it came out in this form almost automatically. Yes, 
I also feel that the draft has been faultless.” I replied — 
"But those who delight , in indulging in bravadoes, and 
are by nature vainglorious, would feel as if you had beccme 
nervous, and had reduced your claims out of a sense of 
weakness of your own position.” He agreed with this 
remark. He then asked me to take particular care that 
the ultimatum did not go out to the Press before the 4th 
February, the day on which it was expected to reach Lord 
Reading’s hands. Then, referring to Young India he said 
that it was necessary to publish every week an account 
of the repression pursued by the Government throughout 
the country, inasmuch as the publication of the "Inde- 
pendent” and other papers of the non-co-operation camp 
were ceasing by reason of Government persecution. 

3rd February — 

So many letters and reports bad come for the last few 
days from all parts of the country that I was literally buried 
under them. I spent the whole of the day in clearing 
them. Mr. Shankerlal Banker came from Bombay by the 
evening train with what appeared to be a fresh term* from 
Mr. jfinnah. It was reported about the camp that Mr. 
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Jinnah' proposed that Mahatmaji should not insist on the 
selection of representatives to the Round Table Conference 
by popular vote, that is, by the f our- anna fanchise of the 
Congress. What he and his party desired was that members 
of all political parties (irrespective of their power or influ- 
ence) should be represented in the conference. If Mahatmaji 
agreed to this condition, he was prepared to make another 
attempt to persuade the Government to summon a Round 
Table Conference ; and in the event of the Government not 
responding, he promised to join the non-co-operation party. 
Mr. Banker further reported that the language of Mahat- 
maji's ultimatum to the Government was being adversely 
criticised by some people in Bombay, and there were others 
who took strong objection to his addressing Lord Reading 
as 'Sir,’ instead of by the obsequious form — ’May it please 
your Lordship.' Mahatmaji replied by saying that these 
people did not know the proper form of address to be used 
under the circumstance, and then strongly defended the 
language of the ultimatum. 

4th February — 

Today’s morning train brought Syt. Ambalal Sarabhai 
from Bombay, who had a long private conversation with 
Mahatmaji. As I had other and more pressing duties 
to engage me, I suppressed curiosity to know the subject- 
matter of their talk. A telegram from the Private Secre- 
tary of Lord Reading was received today, saying that he 
had been anxiously waiting for- Mahatmaji'? letter (the 
"ultimatum”). 

From this evening Mahatmaji introduced the system 
of holding morning and evening prayers in his camp. He 
instructed all the workers and volunteers to get up and 
join the 4 o'clock prayer in the morning. A bell was 
brought to me, which I was to ring a few minutes before 
4 a.m., to wake up the inmates of the camp. Syt. Jugatram 
of the "Navajivan” Press ^ave us a reading from the Gita, 
and sang a devotional song during the prayer tliis evening. 

5th February — 

I woke up the whole camp before 4 o'clock this morning. 
This new instruction from Mahatmaji seemed to have 
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made the people more or less uneasy, because they had not 
been used to waking up so early. Syt. Vithalbhai Patel, 
General Secretary of the Congress (now President of the 
Legislative Assembly), suffering from gout in his limbs, 
sat up on his bed with the words “Narayan, Narayan”* 
on his lips. His eyes were struggling to go back to sleep. 
But Mahatmaji was a zealous master, and his orders were 
irrevocable. The morning prayer continued till half past 
four in the morning without anything special to mention. 
But during the evening prayer Mahatmaji addressed a 
few words of advice to us. He said that although he had 
been working in the domain of politics, he was, truly 
speaking, a seeker after salvation. If he knew that he 
could obtain salvation by renouncing his present activities, 
and by digging the earth as a labourer, he would imme- 
diately give up politics and engage himself as an ordinal y 
labourer. Then, he explained that self-restraint was the 
foundation of all spirituality. He said, restraint should 
be both internal and external. Desire for thing's of the 
world for self-gratification was opposed to the idea of rtf- 
traint. Therefore, in order to attain true Brahmachnrya, 
one must conquer the lust for things of the world. A perse n 
endowed with such restraint automatically came face to fr.ee 
with Truth. To illustrate his point, Mahatmaji explain d 
the following sloka of the Gita: — 

fVtprr ftfsTTuVr fsrcnirra' i 
t trrkvSifzie; trrr is 


(, fran-dation ' — These who starve their senses may 
re -.train th'Sr s of enjoyment; but the dr? ire for gr Mi- 
tt ‘at mu b lo.i only wmn one conies fare to fare with tin- 
s'’'. pent'*), 

Tia ri. fontrru:- d Mahatmaji — "You may irnaeine frcr.t 
m - ivibud* that l have achieved some r<- strain* ovi r tie 
uv n • of my mind; but that b nothin'. 
x - r'-t Br.ihm.u h. >tya. How rr.uM vou km-w 1 1.*- 
■ - v th -.' ; :• v.-if , within my mind, and (he m:nd < r < : 

* *'■ Tf.'y.. i- r. r r-f Go t. Set. W.l i- t‘ - » - ; :> 

" es a JJ J"--!}, r tCCf.-Or*, 
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falls that I sustain every day.” The child-like simplicity 
with which he uttered these words produced a deep im- 
pression on all, and kept us all spell-bound for some length 
of time. 

Today Mr. Bomanji came from Bombay with a stcno- 
typist and a car for Mahatmaji's use. The steno-typist; 
Mr. Golikere, is a qualified man, and rendered great relief 
to Mahatmaji. This morning Mahalmaji gave a long 
interview to a representative of the "Bombay Chronicle," 
and after lunch left for a village at some distance to attend 
a conference of the untouchable classes of Bardoli. 



CHAPTER \ 


Tee Peess Ixtekyiew. 


Relevant: portions or ins int£mev wrtn tee representa- 
tive of tie "Bombay Chronicle'" are printed below. From 
this the reader will be able to have an insight into the 
projected campaign of civil disobedience at Bardolx. and 
also the reason for hlahatmaji's selecting Barcoli to the 
exEusion of other places, for conducting this campaign. 
In the next succeeding chapter the reader will also find 
translations or portions or two articles irctn tits Gnmratt 
Ivors/: t\z*; dealing with BardoIL 'While describipg the 
reasons for Bardoli’s precedence over other parts of India 
for the purpose of civil disobedience, Uahatmaji has ex- 
plained in these articles the real character of the straggle 
in which India was then engaged, and the vital need of 
non-violence for the realisation or India's goal 
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im prisonment, deportation and execution would be quite 
justified. This belief in the possession of super-human 
powers by me is really a bar to national progress, and 
Government will deserve the thanks of reasonable humanity 
if they remove me from the people’s midst, and do not 
afterwards become mad themselves ; but deal with people 
with justice and without terrorism. But recent events 
do not fill me with any such hope about the Government. 

Q. Can you still maintain in the face of cases of assault 
and flogging, and still many more sufferings on an extensive 
scale in the future, that the present movement is the 
shortest cut to Swaraj with minimum of suffering ? 

Mahatmaji. I have no doubt about it, because painful 
as the sufferings are, they would be still more painful if 
there was retaliation on the part of the people. If people 
remain sufficiently non-violent. Government efforts would 
be exhausted for want of reaction. It is a scientific truth 
which admits of no exception. Therefore, whatever 
sufferings the people might have to go through now would 
be a hundred times greater, if they offered violence against 
Government violence. 

Q. May I know if the sufferings of hundreds of young- 
men in jails weigh upon your decision to take steps regarding 
mass civil disobedience? Do you not think that they 
should be honourably acquitted as early as possible, having 
gained all that they fought for ? 

Mahatmaji. Certainly; and therefore it is that I have 
made their release and stoppage of all barbarity the exclu- 
sive issue for mass civil disobedience at the present moment. 

Q. Do you not expect Government to baffle jmur 
attempts by conniving at your mass civil disobedience 
activities at least for a long time to come? Can they not 
forego their land revenue, or postpone it till some distant 
day, rather than precipitate an undesirable situation. 
What steps do you propose to take in that case. 

Mahatmaji. Government can certainly do that If 
they do so, I will respect their wisdom and restraint by 
refraining from taking any irritating action. But that 
really means that Bardoli having attained her freedom 
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her example would be infectious, and unless Government 
want to yield to popular opinion they will make it a point 
of prestige to collect revenue at the point of the bayonet. 

Q. Are you convinced that Bardoli is really fit to under- 
take civil disobedience ? Has Bardoli become self-sufficient 
so far as production of pure khadi is concerned? 

Mahatmaji. So far as I can see, I certainly think that 
Bardoli is fit. No Taluka is so much insured against non- 
violence as Bardoli is, and this assurance has undoubtedly 
counted with me a great deal in making up my mind. It 
has not been self-sufficient as yet in regard to its production 
of khaddar, but it will be so presently. People are willing, 
but further organisation is necessary. 

Q. May I know, if you do not mind, what is going «to be 
your first move in respect of mass civil disobedience ? 

Mahatmaji. My first move naturally would be to 
consolidate the movement for non-payment, and then I 
shall have to see in what other directions I can offer civil 
disobedience without any danger of violence. You will 
remember, I have the whole of the Statute Book to break 
through, save those portions which are also a part of the 
moral Government of the universe. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Bardoli’s Claims. 

(Being translation of portions of two articles in Guzarati 
by Mahatma}! appearing in his weekly paper the Navajivan.) 

I 

“The people of Bardoli are plain, simple folks ; they 
know no luxury. They are not rich, neither are they very 
poor. They are not an unruly people, and yet they are no 
cowards. It is not their habit to engage in social, internecine 
quarrels. Their relation with the Government has been 
always sweet. They have no local grievances. They have 
decided to enter this fearful struggle with no other motive 
but offering themselves as willing sacrifices for the sake of 
India, and have been trying their best to qualify themselves 
in terms of the Congress resolution. Although they have 
not entirely fulfilled the condition about khaddar, viz., 
of becoming self-contained in respect of their production 
of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth, they have now con- 
centrated their efforts to that end. I do not know of any 
other part of India where the curse of untouchability has 
been removed to the same extent as at Bardoli. Therefore, 
I hold that if there is any Taluka qualified to undertake 
this struggle, that is Bardoli. 

"Some might imagine that the people of Bardoli being 
mild, docile and peaceful, would easily get demoralised 
when they were imprisoned ; would fear death, and would 
surrender themselves when the Government should begin 
to confiscate their property. But my previous experience 
tells me that it was only people of this nature who could 
suffer persecution without retaliation, and without creating 
any disturbance. Those who are by nature unruly and 
excitable cannot suffer much pain ; they become anxious 
to inflict pain on others, rather than suffer it themselves. 

“It is time that people realised that only mild and 
docile people should enlist themselves on our side in this 
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battle. This battle is not intended to make mild people 
unruly, but to make them brave and fearless. On the 
other hand, it is intended to make unruly and riotous 
people docile, mild and peaceful. If an3 r one should 
imagine that we can. achieve victory in this war bj* filling 
the gaols with people of mischievous or disreputable charac- 
ter, then I must declare at once that our defeat will begin 
from the moment the movement takes that turn ; because 
in that case the leadership will pass into the hands of mis- 
chievous people, and the law that 'might is right’ will 
begin to hold its sway in the land. 

“Riots, double-dealing, pride, diplomacy-, use of brutc- 
force, these are the things that we want to avoid, and instal 
in their places non-violence, straightforwardness, truth ard 
soul-force. It iS for this reason that I advocate hen- 
violence. Our ideal will be reached when non-violence 
is joined to fearlessness. I expect this kind of non-violence 
from Bardoli.” 
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would give an abiding illustration of h'T non-violence and 
courage. This battle is intended to be conducted by humble 
and innocent people to save the weal: and the oppressed 
from the pirsccution ami orphnhition of tls»* strong and 
the powerful. That will be possible bv Bardnli's vie ton.-. 
I am incapable of conducting this campaign t ith f, r at 
Ahmcdabad or at Bombay, in spit** of all the wealth and 
glory of those place?. For there I shall have always to 
guard myself against fraud and wickedness. Here at 
Bardoli I* have no such fear. But if Bardoli also practises 
double-dealing with me. then God alone can say vdr.it mv 
plight will be." 

6th February — 

Today is a Monday, and Mahnlmaji is observing his 
silence. The morning train brought Mr. V. J. Patel, who 
had gone to Bombay for a day, and Mr. Andrews, from 
Bombay. Mahatmnji addressed to the people of Bardoli 
a manifesto in Guzarati. an English rendering of which is 
given below: — 

"Brothers and sisters of Bardoli, 

I have decided to publish from time to time, and as 
regularly as possible, open letters like the one I am address- 
ing you today, for informing you about things in general, 
and also for your guidance. 

The responsibility that you and I have jointly taken 
is not a small one. The fact is that the whole weight of India 
now lies on our shoulders. You have made your choice to 
pass through this fiery qrdcal for the sake of India. 

You have of your own free will and choice decided to 
make the greatest sacrifice possible, and to fulfil your vow 
have been preparing yourself by a gradual process of 
purification. 

May God bless your efforts. But you must remember 
also that God only helps those who help themselves. 

It has given me very great pleasure to learn that the 
doors of eighteen national schools have been opened for 
admission of boys of the untouchable class to their rolls. 
So long as there is a single national school without un- 
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touchable boys, the resolution of the Taluka Parishad 
on this point must be regarded as not having been fully- 
carried out. 

Similarly, every household must have its spinning 
wheel, and every Non-co-operator must discard all other 
cloth except hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar. 

It is my desire that henceforward not a single en- 
lightened tenant of Bardoli should submit his dues to the 
authorities. The Government may be permitted to con- 
fiscate all his belongings, if it so desires. We must be 
prepared to suffer this much of loss at any rate. 

There arc some who ask — ‘What wbuld happen if the 
Government took possession of all our lands, and drove us 
out of our hearths and homes ? ’ My answer is that it does 
not appear to me likely that the Government would imme- 
diately take that extreme step, provided it desired to 
follow a civilised method in its war against the civil resisters. 
But we must not doubt that it has the power to do so. We 
must therefore be prepared to give up our hearths and homes, 
should the occasion demand it. Those who arc determined 
to have Swaraj must be confident that their lands would 
be returned to them as soon as Swaraj was obtained. 
When there is a violent war, the warriors go to battle with 
this conviction in their minds that they would get back 
their possessions as soon as victory was attained. In this 
peaceful and non-violent war, the result should not and 
cannot be otherwise. We must therefore be prepared 
for loss of our lands, when the battle is in progress. 

This battle is based, firstly, on confidence in ourselves, 
and. secondly, on faith in God, arfd my heartfelt prayer 
is tint all of you may possess that confidence and that 
faith. 

Your servant and well-wisher. 

Mohandas Kakamchand Gandhi.” 


7th February — ‘ 

Thi- rimming Mahattnaji propo. *d during prayi r linn- 
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chorus. He was very particular about the true accent 
and pronunciation of Sanskrit words. He advised even 
those who did not understand the meaning of the Gita to 
practise regular recitation of the slokas, and commit them 
to memory. He seemed to have faith in the old Sanskrit 

saving-— iTTCTHrf qhTTgflr TrftRtft h (Recitation of the 

Shastras is superior to even an understanding of their 
sense). 

When the post arrived at about io in the morning, we 
found Lord Reading’s communique in reply to Maliat- 
majji’s ultimatum published in the daily papers. At the 
very outset of the communique His Excellency slated — 
"They (the Government) emphatically repudiate the state- 
ment that they have embarked on a policy of lawless 
repression.” This statement took us by surprise. Mahat- 
maji immediately began to dictate hfs rejoinder to the 
Government communique, which was wired to the Asso- 
ciated Press at Delhi. One copy was sent to the Bombay 
Chronicle for publication, and Mr. Bomanji, who left for 
Bombay this evening, took another copy with him. 



CHAPTER VII. 

News of Chauri Chaura : The Preceding Omens. 

The 8th of February, 1922 is a memorable day in the 
political history of India. It was on the previous day that 
Mahatmaji had hurled defiance at the Government in his 
rejoinder to Lord Reading’s communique issued in repty 
to the ultimatum from Bardoli. But on the 8th. he suddenly 
turned round, and decided that he must suspend all aggres- 
sive activities of the Congress directed towards mending 
or ending the present system of Government in In'dia. 
When the newspapers of the day arrived at about 10 in the 
morning, the report about the gruesome incident at Chauri 
Chaura at first escaped Mahatmaji’s notice. But subse- 
quently, perhaps in the course of a conversation with 
Mr. V. J. Patel, his attention was drawn to it. Then, he 
sent for the papers again, and read the brief telegraphic 
report of an excited mob attacking the police station at 
Chauri Chaura, setting fire to it, and burning to death a 
body of about twenty-one policemen. Mahatmaji was very 
much agitated when he read the news, and immediately 
decided that he should have to suspend all activities towards 
civil disobedience going on along the length and breadth 
of the country. 

A few days before this incident he had been apprised 
by a report submitted by the U. P.„ Congress Committee 
that in the district of Gorakhpur alone (Chauri Chaura is 
within that district), thirty-four thousand national volun- 
teers had been enlisted, and the total number of volunteers 
in the whole province had gone up to more than a lakh. 
It also came to his knowledge that not even one-fourth of 
the above number had taken to l khaddar as their wear, 
the most essential condition a volunteer was required to 
observe under the rules laid down by the Congress. It 
could, therefore, be imagined that very few of them under- 
stood the secret of civil, that is, peaceful disobedience. 
About this time, Mahatmaji had also received a letter with 
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numerous signatures of small landholders of U. P., which 
stated that although they had been worhinghcartondsou 
for the furtherance of the non-co-operation mo\emcnt 
their tenants had withheld payment of their dues, and had 
been threatening them with violence if they attempted to 
realise the same. Similarly, a big land-holder from V.i- 
informed Mahatmaji that he had been forced to take shelter 
under Government for safeguarding his own interest, and 
also for the protection of his family, inspite of Ins sympathies 
being with the 'national movement. From Bengal, a very 
well-known and popular Zemindar wrote to Mahatmaji 
saying that his dues had been withheld by his tenants. 
Ail this was thoroughly unauthorised activity, and was 
being pursued in contravention of the resolution of the 
Congress Working Committee, which had definitely declared 
that the Congress did not desire that the dues of Zemindars 
and Landholders should in any case be withheld by their 
tenants. 


Then, again, Mahatmaji learnt that a person named 
Motilal had made himself very popular among the Bhils 
of Rajputana by declaring himself a disciple of Mahatma 
Gandhi. He had gathered a large following, and had started 
a campaign of non-payment of taxes against the State of 
Udaipur, and other Indian principalities of Rajputana. 
Pandit Ramakanta Malaviya, Minister of the Sirohi State, 
came one day and informed Mahatmaji that the emissaries 
of Motilal had been preaching among the Bhils of Sirohi 
that Mahatmaji's order was that none should pay any tax 
exceeding rupee one and four annas. Mahatmaji had no 
sort of acquaintance with, or knowledge of Motilal, and 
he -was perturbed to learn that the latter had been utilising 
bis name for influencing and exciting such an ignorant and 
primitive people as the Bhils of Rajputana* 


*. a lways kept himself surrounded by a laree hndvrrf 

AflerMahatoatt 68 ^ lo . oked *P«» with ^uspicLi? 
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Mahatmaji had, indeed, decided to start the campaign 
of non-pajnnent of taxes at Bardoli, but at the same time 
he had been strongly advising that no such effort should 
be made in any other part of India, without his express 
permission previously obtained. He was strongly of 
opinion that civil non-pajment could not be successfully 
carried on by those who were insubordinate, unruly and 
mischievous by nature, because it was not possible for 
them to maintain the non-violent character of the move- 
ment for any length of time. Similarly, he held that those 
-who were habitually inclined to withhold payment of their 
taxes were unqualified to join a No-Tax Campaign, if it was 
to be conducted along peaceful lines. Therefore, according 
to him, it would be the height of unwisdom to start a cam- 
paign of non-payment simultaneously at many places, 
without first training the people along lines of non-violence 
and peace. Referring to this aspect of the matter, he thus 
wTote in an article in "Young India,” dated 26th January, 
1922, entitled "Non-payment of Taxes” : — 

"Even as civil disobedience is difficult in the case of a 
habitual offender against the laws of the State, so is civil 
non-payment difficult for those wiio have hitherto been in 
the habit of withholding payment of taxes on the slightest 
pretext. Civil non-pa}Tnent of taxes is indeed the last 
stage in non-co-operation. We must not resort to it till 
we have tried the other forms of civil disobedience. And 
it wall be the height of unwisdom to experiment with non- 
payment in large or many areas in the beginning stages.” 

Such w'ere Mahatmaji’s views on the matter. But 
information was pouring in from all sides that the cry for 
non-payment had been taken up by the people with ever- 
growing enthusiasm although the injunctions of the Congress 
were definitely against it. Besides, Mahatmaji came to 
know that in places like Jhajha, Bulandshahr and Shahaxan- 
pur the volunteers had taken possession of the municipal 
Town Halls without asking for Lanction from the Working 
Committee. Ever since November (1921), when the idea of 
civil disobedience w r as first definite^ mooted in the country 
in connection with the movement of non-co-operation, 
Mahatmaji had been harping upon the fact that he was the 
onty expert in this method of political warfare, and that 
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therefore no aggressive step should be taken anywhere 
except under his own personal supervision and guidance. 
He expected other workers to render him help and co- 
operation by remaining peaceful themselves, and by 
maintaining the peace of the country. A resolution of the 
Congress Working Committee {31st January, 1922) em- 
phasised the very same view of Mahatmaji. Thus: — 
"The Working Committee advises all other parts of India 
to co-operate with the people of Bardoli Taluka by re- 
fraining from mass or individual civil disobedience of an 
aggressive character, except upon the express consent of 
Mahatma Gandhi previously obtained.” 

But the incidents of Bulandshahr and Shaharanpur 
gave a clear indication that the Congress workers of those 
places* did not consider it binding upon them to follow the 
instruction of this resolution. It was also within Mahat- 
maji's knowledge that preparations were going on at many 
places to start aggressive civil disobedience as soon as 
Bardoli had started it, although this would have involved 
a defiance of the injunctions of the Congress Working 
Committee. All these defects and limitations in our 
organisation had been no doubt oppressing' him ; but he 
had expected to remedy them gradually, when the Chauri 
Chaura incident came as a bolt from the blue, and shattered 
his hopes to pieces. He at once proceeded to restrain with 
a stern and determined hand, the rising tide of discontent 
and disobedience in all parts of the country. For it was 
clear to him as day-light that if while going to disobey the 
laws of the Government, the authority of the Congress was 
thrown overboard, there would be nothing to prevent 
anarchy and chaos overtaking the land. 


CHAPTER ^TIL 

Mahatjiaji Decides Ox Halt: Working Co:>duttee 

CALLED. 

The civil disobedience at Bardoli, as the reader is aware, 
was to have been started on the 12th Febraarv (1922), cn 
the expiry of the time-iimic granted to the' Yicerov to 


But 

Mahatmaji suddenly changed his whole plan of action on 
the St a, and on the same day circulated a private letter 
to the members of the Working Committee indicating this 
change. A meeting oi the Working Committee was there- 
upon summoned to meet at Bardoli on nth February. 
Then, on receipt of a telegram from Pandit Malaviya, he 
left for Bombay by the evening train of the Sth.' The 
private communication from Mahatma]! to members of the 
Working Committee referred to above is published below : — 


Confidential (not for publication). 

Baedoli, 

8 ik February , 1922. 

Dear Fbiexd, 

This is the third time that I have received a rude shock 
when I have been on the eve of embarking upon mass 
civil disobedience. The first was in April 19x9, the second 
in November last, and now again T am violently agitated 
bv the events in the Gorakhpur District. What has happen- 
ed in Bareilly and Shaharanpur where volunteers have 
been attempting to take possession 01 Town Halls has 
added considerably to the sh akin g. The civil disobedience 
or Bardoli can make no impression upon the country 
when disobedience of a criminal character goes on in other 
parts of the country, both for the same end. The whole 
conception of civil disobedience is based upon the assump- 
tion that it works in and through its completely non- 
violent character. I may be a bad student of human nature 
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to believe that such an atmosphere can ever be brought 
about in a vast country like India, but that would be an 
arg um ent for condemning my capacity for sound judgment, 
riot for continuing a movement which is in that case bound 
to be unsuccessful. I personally can never be parly to a 
movement half- violent and half-non-violent, even though 
it may result in the attainment of so-called Swaraj, for it 
will not be real Swaraj as I have conceived it. . A meeting 
of the Working Committee is therefore being called to 
consider the question on the nth instant at Bardoli, first 
whether mass civil disobedience should not be suspended 
for the time being ; and secondly, whether if it is suspended 
it should not be discontinued for a definite and sufficiently 
long period to enable the country to do organising cons- 
tructive work and to establish an indisputably non-violent 
atmosphere. I want to have the guidance of all the friends 
I can. I would like you to send me your opinion even 
though you may not be able to attend, either by letter, 
if it reaches in time, or by wire. 

I am sending this letter only lo the members of the 
Working Committee, but I would like you to consult all the 
friends you meet, and if any of them wishes to come to take 
part in the deliberations please bring or send him, or them. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi. 


The subsequent daily incidents are described below’ in 
the form of a diary, the facts being taken from notes and 
letters written by me at the time : 


9th February — 

Mahatmaji has gone to Bombay at the invitation of 
Pandit Malaviya. That he had suddenly changed his mind 
about starting civil disobedience at Bardoli was not known 
to more than two or thjee of his most intimate associates 
even at Bardoli. The general impression was that the cam- 
paign would be started on the 12th, and so people from 
outside have begun to assemble at Bardoli. The evenine 

Sr m i br ° u ?, ht , M £ Shan M al Banker * M r * Gokhale of the 
Mahratta of Poona, Mr. Mandlik of the "Lokamanya” 
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of Bomba}', Imam Saheb of Sabaimati Ashram, and a host 
of others whom I did not know. Mr. Gokhale said they 
had all come to see the beginning of the memorable battle 
to be started on the 12th. Then, he enquired whether the 
Chauri Chaura incident had produced any adverse effect on 
Mahatmaji’s mind. I avoided a direct answer to this query, 
and merely said that the Working Committee had been 
summoned to meet on the nth when the matter would 
be finally decided. Mr. Banker, however, who had access 
to Mahatmaji’s papers saw the confidential letter that had 
been circulated to members of the Working Committee, and 
came to know that Mahatmaji had contemplated a complete 
change of plan. 

10th February' — 

c 

Mahatmaji returned from Bomba}' by the morning train. 
The same train brought to Bardoli Mr. Bomanji, Syt. Vallab- 
bhai Patel, Mathradas Tricramji, and a crowd of other people. 
Mahatmaji invited Pandit Malaviyaji, and Messrs. Nata- 
xajan and Jayakar to come to Bardoli to attend the meeting 
of the Working Committee to be held to-morrow. Inti- 
mation was received about Mr. Kelkar coming to-morrow. 
Seth Jamnalal Bajaj came from Wardha by the evening 
train. 

A messenger from Gorakhpur came today with detailed 
information about Chauri Chaura, and described the 
whole incident to Mahatmaji. Mr. Shuaib Qureshi was 
asked to take down his statement. Another young man 
came from U. P., who finding Mahatmaji alone for a while 
•quietly went up to him, and enquired — ‘‘Sir, when will 
you order the lands owned and contrblled by the Zemindars 
to be distributed among the tenants?” Mahatmaji was 
very much annoyed at the question, and rebuked the 
young man, and asked him as to who had taught him that 
he (Mahatmaji) desired the lands belonging to the Zemindars 
to be distributed. The young mafci was taken aback by the 
vehemence with which Mahatmaji expressed his disgust, 
and immediately left his presence. 



CHAPTER EX. 

Conference with Workers, Leaders and others : 

Its Results. 

This afternoon Mahatmaji summoned to his room the 
whole body of workers, and all those who were present at 
Bardoli today, to discuss with him the propriety or other- 
wise of starting civil disobedience in the face of the terrible 
happening at Chauri Chaura. He asked for the opinion 
of everyone present. There were two young boys, who had 
come into the room perhaps out of childish curiosity, but 
they were also asked by Mahatmaji to express their views. 
Starting with Mr. V. J. Patel, Messrs. Bomanji, Gokhale, 
Mandlik and Dayalji, almost everyone, young and old, 
declared with one united voice that it was unthinkable to 
suspend the fight at that stage ; that if Mahatmaji retreated 
after throwing out a challenge to Lord Reading in the manner 
he had done by his rejoinder to the Government com- 
munique, the whole country would be disgraced before the 
world. Only three persons dissented from this view, and 
said that the temper of the country had risen, and that the 
starting of civil disobedience under that condition might 
bring about other and more terrible catastrophes. One of 
them specially emphasised that the people had become so 
much infuriated that fie would not be surprised if they 
went to wreck their vengeance upon the Moderates and 
massacre them upon ^heir failure to do any direct injury 
to the Government. 

Mahatmaji gave a very patient hearing to all the views 
and opinions brought forward before the meeting, and then 
said: — "I regard those who have assembled here as some 
of the best workers in thg country. In fact, I can see the 
condition of India at' the present time truly reflected by 
this small assembly. What I have heard now confirms 
me in the belief that most of those who are present here 
have failed to understand the message of non-violence. 
This convinces me that the country at large has not at ali 

23 
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accepted the teaching of non-violence. I must, therefore, 
immediately stop the movement for civil disobedience.” 

As soon as he finished this observation, Mahatmaji 
adopted a grave, and somewhat stem attitude, which 
made the workers quietly leave his room, one bv one. 
The knowledge that Mahatmaji had finally made ud his 
mind to suspend civil disobedience caused a deep dejection 
in their spirits. Those who had been trifiing with the 
Chaun Chaura incident bv savin 5 that it was not worthv 


ooservations tnat hie oecame insipid without some excite- 
ment, without some exhibition of violence in moderate 
form, now thought that perhaps their light-hearted talks 
on the subject had brought about a catastrophic change 
on Mahatmaji’s mind. They began to feel that, their 
hopes and dreams had been shattered to pieces. The 
shock had been so great that it seemed to have* temporarily 
unhinged one prominent gentleman, who began to move 
about the whole camp, shouting at the top of his voice, 
‘Why should violence be so much deprecated,' 'what harm 
if there was a little justifiable violence, here ana there.* 
These were the words constantly on his lips, and he stopped 
every one. who happened to come near him, to argue the 
point with him. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, who had arrived 
bv tlie evening train, found the whole camp in a state 
of confusion and disorder. He came to my room, and asked 
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was capable of sustaining the effects of such a prolonged 
as ‘ At night Mathradas found an opportunity of askin/y 
Mahatma] 1 whether he was seriously thinking of 
«P his body. He replied-"No ; I La^e Tod ha^ yef 
some purpose to serve with this body. I have no d 
to give up the body immediately." Y no desire 

rrth February — 

The Congress Working Committee meets today Tho 
first thing Mahatmaji did in the morning was to^draft 
2i on suspending the projected civil' disobedicncf at 
Bardoli, and all other aggressive activities going onthroLh 
out the country. He then asked me to eive tho 
to. Shuaib for his opinion. A little whilf latel 
Shuaib coming to Mahatmaji’s room very m nr h SLfi 
and agitated. Meeting me on the way he said that hi i d 
it was impossible to dislodge Gandhiii fmm hekncw 

he (Gandhiji) had made up^his mind • 

He, indeed, tried his best to peZTde MahatmS^ + ^ 
down the terms of the resolution, but 

Then, the morning train arrived Tho v 

from outside and assembled in MaiiatmaiPs 0™^'° Came 
numerous that the place put on the 50 

the “Vited guests cam? P Panel? u.f b “ sy 
and Messrs. Jayakar and Nataraian trZZ , MaJ aviya, 
Chotani, £> 7 ^ M “ Srs * 

came on behalf of the Central Khikfat CnmrZJ™ ^J ers 
among the new-comers who S the^T Th ? se 
view looked absolutely helnless and wn. V "^co-operation 
came to learn Mahatmajif wh * n ^ 
tried to induce Mahatmaji not to suspend J hem 
n a hurry. But Mahatmaji was adSt disobe dicnce 

thoS ef ° re the Workin g Committee sat for its rloin, 
here was a general informal meeting of all r,™ , lberaij °ns, 
at Bardoli 0 n that day. ftSt 
Nataramn, J aya kar, Moa£amSiLd7^ ya ii' Mes ^s. 
pressed their opinions on tho^;£n« d ~ ahur Ah ™ed ex- 
who spoke first said that the foresieMsh^ 11 ^ ¥ aIavi ya jj, ‘ 
m suspending civil disobedience in JlT 1 f y Maka tmij 
excitement then prevailing in the rn5 + afmos P hera of 

b/ this o& ^ 
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established his title to greatness for all time, and would be 
remembered by posterity as a great benefactor of India. 
Mr. Jayakar said that it was his firm belief that except 
Mahatmaji there was no one else in this world who could 
have ventured to suspend civil disobedience in that situa- 
tion. The sacrifice, determination, strength of will, and 
devotion to Truth shown by him in this connection was 
bound to instal him in the niche of history as one of the 
greatest men the world has produced. Mr. Nataraian 
concurred with all that, the preceding speakers had said. 
But Messrs. Moazzum Ali and Zahur Ahmed echoed the 
chagrin and disappointment felt by the Non-co-operators 
at this unexpected turn of events. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Bakdoli Decisions : Suspension of Civil Dis- 
obedience. 

The Working Committee then held its sitting in eamera, 
and adopted the resolution advocating suspension of all 
aggressive activities oi the Congress, which Mahatmaji 
had placed before it. The Committee then decided to call 
a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee either at 
Bombay or at Delhi at an early date to consider the decision 
of the Working Committee. Thus ended the meeting that 
gave birth to the famous Bardoli decision. In the evening 
Mr. Shankerlai Banker suggested to Mahatmaji that all 
aggressive activities having been suspended, the people 
might feel that they had been left suspended in mid-air, 
and that there must be some programme which would 
harness their energies and direct them towards some con- 
structive effort. Mahatmaji agreed and said he would think 
over the problem. 

12th February— 

The excessive strain of the last three days has greatly 
told upon Mahatmaji’s health. Since the information 
about the disaster at Chauri Chaura reached him, he has 
not known any rest or peace, and appeared to be filled with 
remorse and grief. The amount of moral and mental 
strength required to fight against his own followers over the 
question of the suspensfon of civil disobedience, and finally 
to carry out his resolve against the opposition of almost 
all his intimate friends and supporters could better be 
imagined than described. This morning he drafted his 
famous constructive programme. Mr. Kelkar, who came 
to take Mahatmaji’s leave before his departure by the 
morning train, looked very thoughtful and much depressed 
over the sudden and unfortunate turn of affairs. Mahat- 
maji was then taking his morning repast, and requested 
Mr. Kelkar to join and have some friut, and tried various 
ways to soothe Mr. Kelkar's feelings. Finally as Mr 




CHAPTER XL 
A Five Days’ Fah. 


13th February 



a five davs’ fast since tlie previous evening- For the last 
two clays'! had been asking people who generally surrounded 
him, not to discuss anything al*n:t fast or penance, hoping 
that the question might thereby receive burial. But it 
was, as events proved, an idle hope. Under his instruction, 
1 sent a message to the Associated Press announcing thi- c 
fast. He drafted today his amous article for Young 
Indio, entitled "The Crime of Chanri Chaura.” 


14th February — 

We were busy over making up matter for this week’s 
"Young India,”' the whole of the day. The All-India 
Congress Committee has been summoned to meet at Delhi 
on 24th February to consider the Bardoli decision. Slahat- 
maji’s fast would continue till the afternoon of the 17th 
instant. It would be a trial for him to start for Delhi so 
soon after breaking the fast. I have had to keep myself 
away from him most of the lime due to pressure of other 
work, although my heart yearned to nurse him during the 
fast. I received a little' scolding from him today on 
account of some lapse In "Young India" work. He explain- 
ed to me his own method of work, and then said — "I 
realise that it is not possible for you to maintain the same 
standard always, especially when you have to work under 
such pressure and amidst such confusion.” From today 
be began to take particular care that there was not much 
noise or disturbance in my room. 

13th February — 

Today the pressure of the heavy post that arrived in 
the morning, made me feel somewhat distracted and puzzled. 
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At night M ah atm a] i called me to his side, and asked me — 
“Krishnadas, Has there been any great increase in the 
amount of your work:'” I at once gnessed that it tv as 
Jamnalalji who had carried that information to Mahatmaji. 
for since his coming to Bardoli Jamnalalji had been repeated- 
ly telling me that I had been overworking myself. How- 
ever.. I replied to Mahatmaji by sating that the work had 
no doubt increased to a certain extent, but it was not yet 
beyond my capacity to cope with. Then, I explained 
to him that I was lacking in quickness and alertness. 
This seemed to have touched Mahatmaji s heart, and with 
a wealth of affection he said — “Don’t worry about that 
speed will come to you by and by." "Ba” (Mrs. Garch:'!, 
Miss Anasuyaben, and Mrs. Santanam came from Ahmed a- 
bad today on receiving information about Mahatmajis 
fast, and sj also has come Mr. Mathradas from Bombay. 
There was, therefore, r.o lack of people to nurse him : hut 
my grief was that I was so much occupied with my other 
duties that I could do nothing but make occasional en- 
quiries about him. 


roth i-ebruarv — 
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weakness and pain so much so that it was a most painful 
sight and we had to spend the hours of the evening helplessly 
and sorrowfully watching him. Finding him so much 
fatigued and exhausted, I solicited permission to keep up 
the whole night and nurse him ; hut he was more solicitous 
about my health than his own comfort, and refused me 
by saying that be would presently fall to sleep, and that 
no attendance or watching would lie necessary. 

17 th February — 

Today is the last day of the fast. The exhaustion 
and prostration from which he had suf/eicd yesterday 
was still there, and he lay down in lied the whole of the 
morning with eyes closed. Then, about noon, he got up 
and took his bath, which seemed to have refreshed him 
a little ; for after the bath he could read the day’s papers, 
and dictate a few letters and an article for “Young India.” 
Although I was otherwise busy the whole day, I was 
careful that he should break his fast at the appointed time. 
And so punctually at 5 in the afternoon, 1 appeared before ‘ 
him with a small quantity of milk, a few grapes and a cup 
of orange juice. He then summoned Malhradas to his side, 
and asked him to read the twelfth chapter of the Gita, 
himself sitting up on his bed with closed eyes and clasped 
hands, and hearing the recitation with great devotion and 
attention. A few tear drops escaped his eyes at the time. 
What is it that Chauri Chaura has done, that he the very 
embodiment of self-restraint should today thus lose his 
balance? Babu Rajcndra Prasad, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, 
Miss Anasuyaben and others came and sat near his presence 
when he began to partake his repast. 



CHAPTER Xli. 


Meeting with Maulana Mahomed Ali in Convict Dress : 
A Pathetic Incident. 


18th February — 

I must record a special incident which happened today. 
Maulana Mahomed Ali and Dr. Kitchlew, who had been 
imprisoned at Karachi, were taken this morning to Bijapur 
and Dhulia jails respectively. The morning train from 
Surat reaches Bardoli at io a.m. A little before that hour, 
a telegram was received at our camp intimating that the two 
illustrious prisoners were being carried by that train under 
a strong escort of police. As soon as the information was 
received all those who were present at the camp ran towards 
the station to have a sight of their imprisoned leaders. 
Mahatmaji had broken his fast only the previous day, and 
was so week that it was impossible for him to think of going 
to the station. I had, therefore, intended^ to stay behind 
to look after him ; but Seth Jamnalal came in the meantime 
and suggested that I should carry a few oranges for the 
honoured 'convicts.' Thereupon, I prepared a small parcel 
of oranges and hurried to the station. Maulana Mahomed 
Ali observing me from his place in the guarded compart- 
ment greeted me with a shout — ‘How is Bengal doing.' 
He loved to call me by the name of my Province, Le ngal. 
The effect of the imprisonment was visible on his cot n 
tenance which had become swarthy -and emacia cc, ' 

’•ountain of jov and natural simplicity ■'' > 

;>ubbled up had remained unimpaired. Loth the Maul ana 
and Dr. Kitchlew in their convict dress appeared to be lilw 
two caged and untamed lions. They were tnsisten 
that thev must see Mahatmaji liefore leaving Bnrdoh. 
The train was, therefore, detained for a while, and Da\ajji- 
bhai ran post-haste, and engaged a horse-carnage to bring 
Mahatmaji quickly to the station. Mahatmaji arrived. 
He walked the platform with slow and tired steps, leaning 
•»n th- ‘.taff in his hand. The sight that ensued wlvn h • 
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approached the compartment occupied by the Maulana 
and the Doctor, is beyond my power to describe. In the 
exuberance of their feelings they had wholly lost their 
balance. They stretched out their hands to touch Mahat- 
maji's person, and when he had advanced sufficiently near, 
they overwhelmed him with a flood of kisses, uttering 
‘Bapuji, Bapuji' all the while. That eager abandonment, 
that restless yearning to lose themselves in the object 
of their love and adoration, how could I do justice to it ? 
Maulana Mahomed All, when he partially remained self- 
control, said, ‘It was Bapu alone who was capable of 
writing an article of the standard of “The Crime of Chauri 
Chaura”; there was no one else in the whole world who 
could write such a candid article. Then, he said, ‘It was 
quite in the fitness of things that civil disobedience at Bardoli 
had been suspended after the Chauri Chaura affair.' The 
train started two or three minutes after Mahatmaji's 
arrival. As it was moving out of the platform, Maulana 
Mahomed AK stretching out his neck began to shout, 
“Mahatma Gandbi-ki-jay, Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jay,” in a 
soft, emotional voice, the music of which lingered in the air 
even when the train had got out of sight. Those who 
witnessed the flow of love, affection and emotion, when 
Mahatraaji met those two of his most prominent co-workers 
and lieutenants, then imprisoned, were equally overpowered 
with feeling, and some of the people present could not 
restrain their tears at the time. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Bardoli not at Fault. 


The abrupt suspension of civil disobedience caused some 
disappointment and depression to the people of Bardoli. 
Mahatmaji, therefore, addressed to them an open letter in 
Guzarati, an English translation of which is given below : — 

"To 

The People of Bardoli,” 

"You have really done your best; it was not for your 
fault that civil disobedience has been suspended, but 
for the fault of Gorakhpur. We all belong to one single 
country, which is India; therefore, the grievous lapse of 
Gorakhpur has affected us also. 


" For a true soldier, it is all the same whether to fight 
or not to fight. When the order comes — ‘March, — he 
goes to fight ; and when the order comes — 'Halt,’ — he halts. 
The Working Committee has now advised us to halt ; 
therefore, in order to prove that Bardoli is permeated 
through and through with the spirit of a true soldier, all 
of you should pay up your taxes as soon as possible. 

“One can suspend civil disobedience, but Satyagraha 
can never be suspended. Satyagraha should lie the breath 
cf our life. Therefore, we should respect the decision 
of the Working Committee arrived at after a good deal 
of deliberation for the sake of preserving Truth and as a 
mark of devotion to Truth. 

" Although the people of Bardoli were anxious to 
start civil disobedience, it cannot be denied that thr\ 
had many deficiencies and shortcomings. 1 ttov; ear- 
nestly hope that they will strive their utmost to r»nu«v< 
those shortcomings and increase their fitness for civil 
disobedience. 


“ I String my stay here I have learnt that tie- 
* J h* KaJipnrnj fdark-coinplexiom d) c< mmv.nity 
th* T.duka i< no better than that of slave 
> i duty of th*- higher or the bright -c* mpkxiote 
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to remove the ignorance of the former and uplift them. 
This alone will prove that they (the higher classes) really 
deserve their present higher status, or that they are en- 
dowed with real brightness. The Charka should be spread 
broadcast among the Kaliparaj ; and they should be 
persuaded to send their children to our national schools 
for their education. 

"I strongly desire that the people of Bardoli should 
achieve their fitness for civil disobedience by fulfilling 
entirely the conditions laid down by the Congress. 

"The Kaliparai are addicted to drink. Our workers 
should visit their homes and try to wean them from that 
bad habit by loving and affectionate treatment, and by 
supplying them with milk, butter-milk or any other cold 
and Soothing drink as a substitute. 

"You can establish from today your Panchayets 
for the settlement of all your internal quarrels. You can 
make the best possible arrangement for the training and 
development of the boys who come to attend your schools. 
You can achieve your economic freedom by the adoption 
of the Charka in every home, and by training a body of 
weavers and carders in every village. You can run all 
your Panchayet courts, your national schools, your anti- 
drink campaign and propaganda work for the spread of 
Khaddar out of the proceeds from the sale of Khaddar, 
if you can make the Taluka self-contained in regard 
to its doth requirements. 

“The Congress has pointed out all this activity to you* 
Every man and woman should be a member of the Congress 
— this is, in fact, your first duty. Then, you should all 
contribute to the Swaraj fund a hundredth part of your 
last year’s income. That is the second duty. 

' "You will have achieved the substance of freedom if 
you can follow this line of work ; and you will also be 
regarded as having thoroughly qualified yourself for civil 
disobedience if you can complete this programme of work 
methodically and in an organised manner. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi.” 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Attack on Mahatmaji from all sides for Bardoli 

Decisions. 

On the 22nd February Mahatmaji started for Delhi 
to attend the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
summoned specially to consider the resolution of the 
Working Committee suspending civil disobedience at 
Bardoli. Mrs. C. R. Das had pressed Mahatmaji to change 
the venue of the meeting to Calcutta, but it was not possible 
to do so especially when an announcement had once been 
made in favour of Delhi. Mahatmaji, therefore, offered 
himself to go to Calcutta after the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting, if Mrs. Das desired it. Dr. Mahmud 
of Behar, who had been to Calcutta, sent a wire .from 
Patna informing Mahatmaji that the leaders of Bengal 
were very much displeased with the Bardoli decision, 
and that they were even contemplating open defiance 
of that decision. Some flutter was observable among the 
Mahratta leaders also. Mr. Zahur Ahmed informed Mahat- 
maji by a telegram from Bombay that a strong current 
of agitation was rising against that decision even in Bombay, 
which was considered to be Mahatmaji’s stronghold. 
Mahatmaji sent the following reply to Mr. Zahur Ahmed: — 

“ Thanks wire. Misrepresentation inevitable. But 
God with us. Let us derive strength from Him rather 
than from public support.” — Gandhi. 

Letters began to pour in from all parts of the country 
criticising and blaming Mahatmaji for the' sudden sus- 
pension of the aggressive side of the non-co-operation pro- 
gramme. The volume of that oppbsition produced some 
nervousness among his immediate followers and associates ; 
but he himself remained quite unmoved and unaffected, 
and, in fact, he ignored those protests altogether. A 
class of people began to take this opportunity to under- 
mine his influence in the country. Some of them pointed 
out that Mahatmaji was not, properly speaking, a votary 
of Swaraj (Indian self-rule), his primary objective being 
to preach the doctrine of non-violence, even at the cost of 
India. But the real fact was that from their experience 
of the West they could not persuade themselves to believe 
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that it was possible to achieve Swaraj by non-violent 
means as advocated by Mahatmaji. They also failed 
to realise that a Swaraj established by brute-force could 
hardly be expected to safeguard the interest and freedom 
of the weak, oppressed and down-trodden masses of India. 
Some of them, again, quoted the sayings of Buddha, and 
showed that there was sanction for war even in the high 
and noble teachings of that mighty High-Priest of Ahimsa. 
The fact was that they could not conceive that a war 
could be relentlessly waged not by killing the adversary, 
but by submitting to be killed by him ; that it was possible 
to engage in a righteous battle without being violent to 
the enemy but by suffering all sorts of oppression at the 
latter’s hands; and that the courage demanded by a 
fight, of this character was superior to that possessed by 
those who engaged in a violent warfare. Buddha’s main 
and central teaching was that anger and hatred was to 
be conquered by non-anger and non-hatred ; and he gave 
a secondary sanction to professional warriors, who were 
bound to obey their masters, to fight without hatred 
or anger. This did not mean that fighting was advocated 
or sanctioned by Buddha as a part of the religion which 
he preached. Some of the advocates of violence also 
quoted the Hindu scriptures to prove that violence was 


sanctioned by Hinduism. In their desire to lower 
Mahatmaji in public estimation, they became very loud 
in their professions of religion, without, in fact, knowing 
-or understanding what constituted the essence of religion, 
whether Hindu, Buddhist, or other. Mahatmaji’s noble 
teaching that it was possible to conduct a great non- 
violent political agitation with no other weapon than 
spiritual strength, courage, patience, endurance and 
devotion to Truth, and without any hatred for the ad- 
versary, made no appeal to these minds. This furious 
opposition to the Bardoli decision seemed to make it 
increasingly clear that $iere was going to be a serious 
®P l) * ® the non-co-operation camp, and that it would 
be difficult for those who had no conscientious objection 
to violence as a political weapon to continue remaining 
under the banner of Mahatma Gandhi for anv further 
length of time. y n r 


ft 



CHAPTER XV. 

A Veritable Ordeal of Fire for Mahatmaji. 

This time Mahatmaji had to pass through a veritable 
ordeal of fire at Delhi. It had been apparent for some 
time that those who had no faith in the policy of non- 
violence, or were generally speaking opposed to the pro- 
gramme of non-co-operation, would try their best to 
remove that policy and programme from their place of 
predominance in Congress politics, and re-establish in 
their place the old, hackneyed method of agitation whose 
futility had long been exposed by the political experiences 
of India as well as of other countries. Immediately after 
the Bardoli decision, Swami Sraddhanand raised this cry 
of revolt by saying that it was not possible during a period 
of political turmoil to keep the peace throughout a vast 
country like India and create an atmosphere favourable 
to civil disobedience, as advocated by Mahatmaji, and that 
therefore the Congress should abandon its policy of non- 
co-operation, and raise the boycott against the Councils. 
The Non-co-operators, however, were not prepared at 
that stage to go the whole length with Swami Shaddha- 
nanda; but they got very much depressed and demora- 
lised, and blamed Mahatmaji for bringing about a catas- 
trophe in the affairs of the nation by a sudden and hasty 
change in the programme of work. On his arrival at 
Delhi, Mahatmaji found that even those whom he regarded 
as pillars of the movement had ranged themselves against 
the decision arrived at Bardoli. This convinced him 
that the ideal upon which the fabric of his conception of 
Satyagraha was founded had not found proper and adequate 
recognition in the country. The Bardoli decision had not 
properly speaking abandoned acy vital part of the pro- 
gramme of non-co-operation, nor had it suspended civil 
disobedience for all time. What it proposed was a halt, — 
a temporary cessation of all kinds of aggressive activities 
in order to bring under check the unwholesome excite- 
ment that had been dragging the country towards violence. 
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The workers, in fact, had not realised that a disobedience 
which had its root in excitement, arrogance, anger and 
retaliation was no civil or peaceful disobedience. It 
was no Satyagraha in fact. Mahatmaji, therefore, found 
himself in the most difficult and uncomfortable position 
of being pitted against his dearest co-workers and asso- 
ciates. But he showed that his attachment for the ideal 
was greater than that for his part}', and that he had the 
strength to stand forth in a minority of one ; and, if ne- 
cessary, even to give battle to his party, for the sake of 
maintaining the ideal intact. 

Leaving Bardoli on 22nd February, Mahatmaji reached 
Delhi on the 23rd, and, as on the previous occasion, stayed 
with Dr. Ansari at Dariyaganj. On his arrival here, he 
received many letters from his friends and associates, 
who had been undergoing various terms of imprisonment 
in the gaols of Delhi, Lucknow, Agra, and other places. 
All of them, without exception, opposed the Bardoli 
resolution, and very strongly criticised it. Was it merely 
for the propagation of the spinning-wheel idea that Mahat- 
maji had dragged so many well-known leaders of the 
country and thousands of educated young men to gaol ? — 
asked an indignant correspondent. Another thought 
that a religious preacher like Mahatmaji should never 
have come to meddle with politics, and it was the height 
of folly on the part of the Indian people to accept such 
a personality as their political leader. There were, again, 
others who said Mahatmaji had given a decent burial 
to the non-co-operation movement by one single act of 
• political short-sightedness, destroying a huge mass move- 
ment in the twinkling of an eye. They had lost all en- 
thusiasm to work in connection with the movement, and 
considered all their sacrifices and efforts had gone in vain. 
And, lastly, an intimate friend and co-worker warned 
Mahatmaji that he would not at all be surprised or sorry, 
if the vast body of woakers rose in revolt against the 
Bardoli decision and removed Mahatmaji from his position 
of leadership. He would take it as natural and justifiable 
for them, although personally he was prepared to accept 
as final whatever decision Mahatmaji might ultimately 
reach, in the matter. 
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At night when it was past ten, the representatives 
of Bengal came to see Mahatmaji. The excitement, dis- 
appointment, and consequent spirit of revolt was said 
to have been most pronounced among the Bengal delegates. 
As soon as we reached Dr. Ansari’s residence, a Delhi 
friend jokingly remarked to me that the Bengal people 
would come and break our heads with their lathis. But 
after discussion with Mahatmaji on the matter, it appeared 
to me that most of them had calmed down, and the views 
of some among them had changed completely. The 
discussion also made it apparent that the leaders of Bengal 
held that the conditions of Charka and Khaddar that 
Mahatmaji had imposed upon the people to qualify for 
civil disobedience was unnecessary or superfluous. They 
repeatedly brought to Mahatmaji's notice that even Without 
waiting for the spread of Charka and Khaddar, only recently 
they had scored a victorj' over Government in the matter 
of the Midnapur Union Board by civil disobedience on a 
mass scale in the matter of non-pajroent of a cess. They 
little realised that this action on their part was opposed to 
Mahatmaji’s strategy that there should be no civil dis- 
obedience of an aggressive nature anywhere else in India, 
when he was engaged in a struggle of that kind at Bardoli. 
It also did not occur to them that in a war, whether violent 
or non-violent, the orders of the General in command 
must be scrupulously obeyed, if a defeat was to be avoided, 
or if the war was to be brought to a successful conclusion. 
In the course of this discussion Mahatmaji plainly told the 
Bengal leaders that he would not yield an inch of ground 
so far as the fundamental position was concerned, that 
he was prepared to be thrown into 1 a minority of one, and 
was confident that he would ultimately conquer public 
opinion. He further said— "The issue before the country 
is whether vou will have undiluted non-violence, or non- 
violence diluted with violence.” He then referred to the 
letters received by him from Messrs. George Joseph and 
Mahadev Desni from the Agra Jail, and said he would place 
those letters before the All-India Congress Committee, 
and ask the momlxrs to make their final choice of pro- 
gramme. He did not desire, he said, to make any compro- 
mise on the fundamental issue of non-violence. 
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The representatives of Bengal departed at 12 midnight. 
Then, came a messenger with a very long letter from a 
distinguished Indian leader, who was also in gaol at the 
time, and who was equally with the others disgusted with 
Mahatmaji on account of the Bardoli decision, and criticised 
the latter in terms of bitter reproach. Mahatmaji kept 
reading that letter far into the night, even after we had 
retired. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Working' Committee Reconsiders Suspension of Civil 

Disobedience. 

The principal workers of the Congress assembled at 
Delhi for the All-India Congress Committee meeting on 
24th February (1922) from the different provinces of India. 
A meeting of the Working Committee was held in the morn- 
ing to consider the proposals embodied in the Bardoli 
resolution, and was attended on invitation by representatives 
of the provinces. The President of the Working Conujiittee, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb, had in the meantime received 
an important communication from another leader of 
all-India repute, who also criticised the Bardoli decision 
as sounding the death-knell of non-co-operation. The 
proceedings of the Working Committee meeting referred to 
above commenced with the reading by Mahatmaji of these 
several communications received from Non-co-operators 
then in the different gaols of India. General^ speaking 
these letters found no fault with the suspension of mass 
civil disobedience, but they were without exception bitterly 
opposed to the other clauses of the Bardoli resolution. 
"When the reading of the letters was finished, Mahatmaji 
summarily rejected them with the remark that it was no 
business of those who were undergoing imprisonment to 
express their opinion on things happening outside, and 
that similarly it was no part of the duty of those who were 
outside to pay any heed to those opinions. 

Then, Mahatmaji continued that he had chalked out 
his programme on the basis of this fundamental idea that 
in the political condition in which India was situated, it 
was not possible for her to attain Swaraj except through 
non-violent means. He could not therefore support the 
view of those who without any conviction about non- 
violence had been following the programme of non-co- 
operation by giving only their vocal assent to the pledge 
•of non-violence, while sill the time working for a violent 
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revolution in India under cover of non-violence. If after 
a full and fair discussion of the subject, the Congress adopted 
a programme based on the theory of violence, lie would 
welcome it. It would be, indeed, a source of happiness 
to him if he was defeated at the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee on the definite issue of non-violence 
versus violence. For he would then be able to follow his 
own non-violent activities with a band of small, but select 
and sincere body of workers, untrammelled by any artificial 
majority, such as that dogged him at every step. Now, 
on account of this unmanageable majority, and also his 
want of confidence in the men he was leading, lie had to 
measure every step, lest he should be led away from the path 
of non-violence. But when he would get a compact following 
although small in numbers, he would be able to work without 
any worry or fear. He said that his experience in South 
Africa had taught him that he could work better and 
show greater results when he had only a small, but deter- 
mined body of men and women under him. If, therefore, 
the members of the All-India Congress Committee did not 
want this programme of non-violence, he would gladly 
and willingly step aside from his present position of leader- 
ship. Mahatmaji uttered these words with such deliberation 
and cool composure, weighing every word as he uttered it, 
that they produced an immediate effect upon the audience. 

Finding him prepared to renounce his leadership most of 
the members present got alarmed ; and what was more, 
even Swami Shraddlianand, who, as I have said, was the 
first to raise the standard of revolt, expressed the opinion 
that it was not possible at that stage to do any political 
work in India without, the support or guidance of Mahat- 
maji. A well-known Parsi politician, who had showm 
violent hostility to the Bardoli decision ever since it had 
been promulgated, now suddenly altered his attitude, 
and in a quite submissive tone said — "Mahatmaji, you are 
morally bound to lead us. You cannot leave us at this 
juncture, nor can we afford to spare you.” And other 
leaders and workers also ■with a united voice admitted the 
necessity of the continuance of Mahatmaji’s leadership, 
and said that in no case could they allow him to leave them. 

Then, Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb wanted to know from 
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the members what effect the Bardoli derision had pro- 
duced upon the country in genera], and what changes in 
the Bardoli resolution would conciliate the workers. Jn 
reply to the query several of the representatives got up one 
after another to narrate their experiences, the general 
tenour of which was that the decision had considerably 
damped the ardour and enthusiasm of the people throughout 
the country. But they all held that they could not discard 
Mahatmaj'i’s guidance, so far as mass civil disobedience 
was concerned, and that they would be satisfied if onh' the 
right of defensive civil disobedience and of picketing foreign 
cloth were restored to them. The suggestion was also put 
forward by some that the Government might be disobeyed 
in respect of the Punitive Police Tax, wherever such tax 
had been imposed upon the people. 


This meeting of consultation with provincial n pn- 
senlatives held by the Working Committee continued 
till about xi a.m. The discussion at this meeting did not 
appear to have given any relief to Mahatmnji ; for it showed 
that the representatives of the Congress assembled at that 
meeting clung to him not out of any love for the principles 
of non-violence or Satyngrnhn, for which he lived and 
worked, but only as a mark of personal homage to him, 
or for fear of losing his leadership, which they valued. 
Mahatmnji. however, had already gur^s-d the mentality 
of those who were opposing the Bardoli derision, and what 
would satisfy the No»*ro*operntors generally under the 
situation, lie had on his way from Bardoli to Delhi, pm* 
pared a draft resolution restoring the very rights for v.hhh 
the representatives prewd in tie- eejurse of their di ne i< n 
with mendvrs of the Working Committee. namely, the 
right of defensive civil disolydi.-nee .md the tight of pie};, f- 


iug foreign cloth. I his draft Mah.ttm.iji placed la fore 
-•:>md sitting of the Working f’oinniitu «* Did in hi t„, 



.it two in th* 1 afternoon, arid lie* Committee having arloja.-d 
!», >’? was derided to place t In -<■ r r ' oluftoti D fore th- Alh 


India, (‘ongn «s Commit t* »* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


The All-India Congress Committee meets : Bardoli 
Resolution considered. 

Then, the session of the All-India Congress Committee 
met at the residence of Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb at 7 in 
the evening. There were three proposals placed before the 
Committee for its consideration and decision, namely, 
(1) Dr. Moonje's vole of censure on Mahatmaji ; (2) Bardoli 
resolution without any alteration ; and (3) the Bardoli 
resolution with changes suggested by the Working Com- 
mittee after discussion with the provincial representatives. 
Personally speaking, Mahatmaji was in favour of the 
acceptance of the second proposition, viz., the Bardoli 
resolution without any alteration. Nevertheless, he accepted 
the third proposal out of consideration for feelings of friends, 
and also because he realised that if he had done otherwise, 
it would have meant some coercion to public opinion. 
I describe below the incidents of the occasion from notes 
which I made at the time. 

24th February — 

The All-India Congress Committee was to have met 
at 2 p.m. in Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb’s residence, but 
it had to be postponed till 7 p.m. because the Working 
Committee had not finished its deliberations and was not 
ready with its resolution. The session, however, com- 
menced punctually at 7 p.m. Before the proceedings began, 
some members raised in objection to the presence of Press 
reporters at the meeting. Dr. Moonjc, then, got up and 
said in his usual style that they had arrived at a situation 
involving matters of life and death to the nation. It 
behoved them to speak out their minds without any reserva- 
tion, and it was not desirable that any outsider should 
come to know what transpired at the meeting. The 
President, Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb, wanted to know 
the sense of the House ; but before the matter was put to 
the vote, the Reporters voluntarily withdrew from the 
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meeting. From such a rough and combative beginning, 
one could guess that the proceedings of the night would be 
sofnciendr serious and lively. 


Then, Mahatmaji moved the resolution of the Working 
Committee. He said that there was an impression abroad 
that he had framed the resolutions of Bardoli under Pandit 
Malaviya’s inspiration, which was absolutely untrue. As 
soon as he had read about the terrible incident at Chauri 
Chaura, he had realised the grave situation it had created, 
and had independently, and before he had met Panditji, 
arrived at the decision, which the resolutions adopted at 
Bardoli represented. He had not abandoned any part of 
the original programme of non-co-operation because of the 
Bardoli resolutions ; only there has been some retreat by 
way of suspension of aggressive activities. In his opinion 
it was a mere strategic retreat, and had become necessary 
if only to maintain the non-violent character of the move- 
ment. He was prepared to renounce his leadership, if the 
AII-Ir.dia Congress* Committee decided to change the 
present programme, which was one of non-violence. He 
requested the House to ponder seriously whether they should 
continue to follow him as its leader. For if they worked 
with him he did not know what other and greater occasions 
of insult and suffering thev mi?bt not have to face in future. 


He would warn them that whenever he would discover 
that the people were in the wrong in any matter, he would 
not hesitate to proclaim the same publicly. He was, hi 
said, incorrigible in that resptet. If they chose to follow 
his leadership it might be, whenever the circumstances 
demanded it. they should have to beat a retreat i ven 
when they were in sight of the desired goal. In his opinion, 
the present condition of the country required that the 
original Bardoli resolution should be adhered to without 
any alteration, because he felt that at that juncture nothin" 
was more important for the country than the preservation 
of an atmosphere of peace and non-violence. But although 
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members that although the proposed resolution had restored 
to the Provincial Congress Committees the right of picketing, 
they must be very cautious in the exercise of that right. 
He narrated a few instances to explain how picketing was 
being generally carried out, and said that picketing of 
that sort was also a form of violence. 

Mr. V. J. Patel supported the proposal moved by 
Mahatmaji. He said that the present resolution restored 
to the Provincial Congress Committees practically all their 
powers, except that of mass civil disobedience. The 
strategy of mass civil disobedience with all its attendant 
dangers, said Mr. Patel, was known only to Mahatmaji ; he 
was the only General who could conduct a campaign of that 
character; and, in his opinion, it was unreasonable that 
any one else should claim the power even for starting mass 
civil disobedience. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Two Censure Resolutions on Mahatmaji. 

At this point Dr. Moonje stood up and said that if the 
present resolution was passed by the House, it would not 
be possible for it to consider the motion for censure, which 
stood in his name. It had been the established practice 
to take up for consideration, in the first instance, the 
resolutions framed by the Working Committee. But 
Mahatmaji realised that Dr. Moonje would be placed 
tactically at a disadvantage if the practice was adhered 
to on the present occasion. As soon, therefore, as Dr. 
Moonje pointed out the difficulty of his position, Mahatmaji 
withdrew the resolution of the Working Committee which 
he had moved, and gave Dr. Moonje opportunity to place 
his proposal before the House. 

Dr. Moonje’s proposal was that a Committee of Enquiry 
should be appointed to report upon the injuries inflicted 
upon the country by the policy and programme of non- 
co-operation as it was being pursued by the Congress. In 
the opinion of the Doctor, since the inauguration of this 
programme, the leaders had been playing ducks and drakes 
with the honour and prestige of the country, and the 
Bardoli resolution had brought them to the lowest depth 
of degradation. He said the country should not tolerate 
such "insults heaped upon it by its own representatives. 
He, therefore, strongly urged upon the House to take up 
the question of maintaining its owe honour irrespective 
of any consideration as to the personality of the instrument 
responsible for lowering its position in the eves of the world. 
Swanii Satvadcva, Mr. Abhvankar, Maulana Hasrat Mohani, 
and several other well-known representatives lent their 
support to Dr. Moonje’s proposal and raised a chorus of 
bitter and pungent criiici>m against Mahatmaji’.*- method 
•>i work. They would demand a char definition of non- 
violence ; they demanded to know the exact lino of d'-mar- 

inn between non-violence and violence. They mm? be 
*'* *ar as to where non-violence ended, and when violence 
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"began. The storm continued to blow furiously for some time, 
when the President Hakim AjmaJ Khan Saheb, being a 
little indisposed, left the charge of the meeting to Mahat- 
maji’s hands, and retired. 

As soon as he occupied the presidential seat, Mahatmaji 
seemed to have worked a miracle ; for the course of discus- 
sion took a different turn almost in the twinkling of an eye. 
The atmosphere of the meeting had become highly tense 
and somewhat poisonous due to the violence of the attack, 
and had gathered volume and force from the opposition to 
it from some of Mahatmaji's supporters. Mahatmaji, 
however, from his presidential chair laid down the golden 
Tule that none but the supporters of Dr. Moonje’s proposi- 
tion would be heard. And so I noticed that if any of his 
supporters unable to restrain himself under the lash of 
criticism of the other side would get up to give a reply, 
Mahatmaji would signal him to sit down and keep his peace. 
I was not aware whether in the whole course of its previous 
career, the All-India Congress Committee had witnessed 
any such occasion as the present when an overwhelming 
majority quietly and patiently submitted, without retort, 
and without opposition, to a regular fusillade of angry 
and bitter criticism by a minority, which although consisting 
of important members, was nevertheless insignificant from 
the point of view of numbers. It was an object-lesson 
in tolerance, patience, humility as well as love and respectful 
consideration for the feelings of the adversary which 
Mahatmaji gave on this occasion. It was also a practical 
demonstration as to how a majority should treat with a 
minority if the internal peace of a country or a community 
had to be preserved. The result was that a wonderful 
change of spirit soon came over the whole House. The 
vehement anger and reproachful bitterness evinced by the 
critics began to cool down for want of any fuel to keep up 
the flame. And at last the anti-climax was reached when 
Dr. Moonje got up and explained with a good deal of mild- 
ness and persuasive eloquence that he was anxious to hear the 
arguments on Mahatmaji's side, for if he felt convinced 
that his proposition was fallacious he would withdraw it. 
But Mahatmaji refused to defend himself. The proposition 
was then put to the vote, and was thrown out by an over- 
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whelming majority. After the rejection of Dr. Moonjc's 
proposal, Mr. J. N. Sen-Gupta of Calcutta brought forward 
a proposal of his own. which, though identical in character, 
was somewhat modified in form. During the dis cussion 
on this proposal, Mahatmaii adopted the same course of 
neither defending himself, nor allowing others to defend 
him. Mr. Gupta's proposal was similarly negatived by the 
Committee with as clear a majority as Dr. Moonje s motion. 

Thus ended the proceedings of the first sitting of the 
Committee. Mahatmaii, indeed, gained a victory, so far 
as the counting of votes was concerned; but he' was not 
satisfied with the result of the meeting. He had noticed 
that a large number of members had been voting for him 
without ant’ conviction about the need for non-violence, 
or about Satyagraha. When the fury of the discussion 
was raging at the meeting, a well-known member came and 
whispered in my ears — “We must all vote for Mahatmaii, 
because we have no other leader who can unite the whole 
country'.” This was, indeed, true so far as it went ; but 
according to Mahatmaji himself, such personal homage 
rendered to him worked more as a hindrance than as a help 
towards the recognition of the ideals and programme for 
which ha had been working. He passed the whole night 
without any sleep, and tossed about in his bed in a state o: 
restless agitation. Finding us somewhat alarmed on his 
account in the morning, he only heaved a deep sigh, ar.d in a 
voice choked with emotion exclaimed — “What am I to dor 
I do not dearly see my way.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Further Consideration of Bardoli Resolution. 

The Committee sat again on the 25th, when the Bardoli 
resolution was placed before it for careful analysis and exa- 
mination. This afforded a fresh opportunity to Mahatmaji’s 
opponents, especially those belonging to the Maharashtra 
Party, to renew their voile}' of criticisms and censure against 
non-violence. Truth, Khaddar, and other fundamental 
principles governing Mahatmaji’s political activities. In 
that .resolution Mahatmaji had described the Chauri Chaura 
incident as a warning of God, which provoked a member 
to deliver a long harangue against the introduction of 
God's name in political work, and he began to expatiate 
on the rationale and beauties of Atheism. In a particular 
part of the resolution, Mahatmaji had annotated the word 
'non-violence' with the word 'peace,' and the word 'truth' 
with 'legitimateness,’ in order to shew that the creed of the 
Congress, namely, the attainment of Swaraj through 
"peaceful and legitimate means,” meant the observance 
of ''non-violence” and "Truth.” But the same member 
got up to protest against the insertion of those explanatory- 
words, and in the course of his argument began to expose the 
hollowness of arguments based on Truth and non-violence. 
As soon as Mahatmaji found the member exercising his 
valorous tongue in a criticism of the sacred ideals on which 
Mahatmaji’s whole life was based, he made haste to expunge 
them from the resolution, and informed the member that 
the words objected to had been withdrawn. This, however, 
involved no small strain on Mahatmaji’s nature. Return- 
ing to his residence after the meeting, Mahatmaji asked me 
about the antecedents of the member, and expressed deep 
and intense anguish at the attitude taken up by him. 

When the examination of the Bardoli resolution was 
over, some members under the leadership of Mr. Shri Prakasa 
of Benares approached Mahatmaji with the request that 
since in his opinion the best interests of the country de- 
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manded the adoption of the Bardoli resolution without 
the alterations suggested by the Working Committee ; 
and since further, in his opinion, the Bardoli proposals 
safeguarded the interests of non-violence better, the same 
might be put to the vote of the Committee. The request 
came as a ray of comfort to Mahatmaji, and he felt supreme- 
l5 r gratified. He, therefore, put the proposal to the vote 
of the House, which adopted it bj* a "vast majorit}*. At 
this stage Dr. Ansari got up and delivered a speech criticising 
the last decision of the Committee and described it as a 
most unfortunate decision. For, by that decision, he 
believed that the Committee had put its signature to the 
doom of the present national movement, and also of other 
national activities in India for some time to come. The 
pathos and grief which the speech revealed exposed to 
Mahatmaji’s view the real state of feelings of the country’s 
best and trusted leaders. As soon, therefore, as the speech 
was over, Mahatmaji made a short statement in which he 
explained that he had no idea that the opposition to the 
Bardoli proposals was so very- strong even amongst those 
whom he regarded as the true custodians of the country's 
interests. He did not want to carry the proposition in the 
teeth of opposition of those without whose co-operation 
he could not hope to carry on work in the country. He, 
therefore, with the permission of the House, withdrew his 
orevious motion, and invited the members to vote upon 
the amended resolution placed before them by the Working 
Committee restoring the rights of individual civil dis- 
obedience and picketing to the Provincial Congress f om- 
mittees. This was also adopted by an equally large 
majority, and the meeting dispersed a t about 9 p. Mah.it- 
inaji had then a long private conversation with Hakim 
Ajmal Khan Saheb extending over two hours, after which 
he retired to his residence. 



CHAPTER XX. . 

Working Committee Meets: Foreign Propaganda. 
Resolution. 

The next day (26th February) there was again a sitting 
of the Working Committee. At this meeting some differ- 
ence of opinion was observed among the leaders on the 
subject of Foreign Propaganda. Mahatmaji was not in 
favour of such propaganda, for he held that the attention 
of the outside world would be drawn towards India not so 
much by way of propaganda as by the genuine strength, in- 
tensity and volume of the national movement in India. 
He explained that propaganda in foreign countries when 
the internal strength of the country was undeveloped 
would fall on deaf ears, and would be regarded as artificial 
and interested. On the other hand, if the national move- 
ment was strong in India, that is, if India could prove 
by her sacrifice and suffering that she was thoroughly 
in earnest about the realisation of her national demands, 
the foreigners would be themselves interested to know 
about her. As an illustration Mahatmaji pointed out 
that since the inauguration of the non-co-operation move- 
ment the Congress had suspended activities in foreign 
countries, and yet India today was more before the eyes 
of the- world than she had been at any time in the whole 
course of her previous political career. Some members 
of the Committee, however, remained unconvinced, and 
they were insistent ^that the Working Committee should 
adopt their recommendation. They also pressed upon 
Mahatmaji to take charge of organising a Propaganda 
Department, and sanctioned some money for the purpose. 
Seth Jamnalal Bajaj made another suggestion to the 
effect that the Congress should create portfolios and set 
up departments for carrying on the different items of the 
new constructive programme. Mahatmaji liked the 
proposal and requested Sethji to be prepared to take charge 
of the Khaddar Department, and asked Dr. Pattabhi, 
who was present at the meeting as a visitor, to put himself 
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in readiness to take up the duties of Director of National 
Education throughout India. In reply to a query Mahat- 
maji said that one should not necessarily be a member 
of the Working Committee to be in charge of a depart- 
ment of the constructive programme. 

After the termination of the Working Committee 
meeting, the general bod} 7, of members of the All-India 
Congress Committee came to Mahatmaji to take their 
farewell before departure to their respective destinations. 
They seemed to be generall}* satisfied with the decision 
arrived at by the All-India Congress Committee, and to 
have to a certain extent got over their depression and 
despair. While bidding them farewell Mahatmaji requested 
them not to use the power of individual civil disobedience 
and picketing, which the All-India Congress Committee 
had restored to them, and thej* all seemed heartily to 
agree to do this. 

At about g in the evening, a rumour reached us that 
the Executive Council of the Viceroy, Lord Reading, 
had finally decided to arrest Mahatmaji at an early date. 
It was said that if the All-India Congress Committee 
had not countenanced individual civil disobedience and 
had stuck to the original Bardoli decision, the arrest could 
have been avoided. This news of his approaching arrc-st 
made Mahatmaji cheerful and gay beyond measure. 
The 29th of February was a Monday, which he spent in 
silence at Delhi : and* then, on the 2Sth morning, we left 
Delhi for the Ashram at Sabarmati. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

jI&hatuaji’s Anxiety to Cut Down the Numbers of 

His Party. 

This meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
unmistakably showed that the differences of opinion and 
ideal prevailing among those who formed the non-co- 
operation party would be prominently brought out before 
the public at no distant date, and that those who were 
regarded as friends of the movement might in course of 
time turn into its opponents. It was at Delhi that Mahat- 
maji realised to the full that people without any deep 
conviction about the foundations of his whole movement 
had come to swell the numbers. He found also that a 
wing of the All-India Congress Committee contained 
a determined band of politicians, who although opposed 
to the principle of non-co-operation, had sailed with the 
current with a view to undermine the movement as soon 
as an opportunity appeared before them. He, therefore, 
began to plead in the columns of "Young India” that 
in the higher interests of the country itself such people 
should seperate themselves and form a party of their 
own, as opposed to the party of non-co-operation. Thus 
■wrote Mahatmaji, — 

" Let those who do not believe in non-violence, or 
believe in both violence and non-violence running together, 
form a party of their own and fight out the issue. That 
would make a Non-co-operator’s task difficult, but not 
so difficult as when he has to fight an enemy in his own 
camp. His system must be kept pure. Any impurity 
from within can ever preye fatal. The first, and indeed 
the only condition of success, therefore, is that we must 
be true to ourselves ” { Young India, February 9, 1922). 

Again, " I do say that, if Congressmen do not fully 
■believe in the. policy (of non-violence) , they are doing 
an injury to the country by ' pretending to follow it.' If 
■violence is to be the basis of the future Government, the 
35 
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Councillors are undoubtedly the wisest. Fcr £i is through 
the Councils that by the same devices by which the present 
administrators rule ns, the Councillors hope to seize power 
from the former's hand. I have little dc-nbc that these 
who nnrse violence in their besoms will nnd no benefit 
from the lip-profession of non-violence. I nrge, therefore,, 
with all the vehemence at my command that these who 
do not believe in non-violence should secede firm the 
Congress and mem non-co-operation, and prepare to seek 
election or rejoin law-courts c-r Government Colleges, 
as the case mav fce. Let there be no manner cf court" 
that Swaraj established bv ncr-violert means will be 
different in kind frem tbe Swaraj that can be established 
by armed rebellion." (Yo::?;g I::d:z, March 2, 1922'. 

And, further, — "Is it not nadcnal eccrcmy to let ail 
the ideals be sbamlv cenned, and to work iudereudeutlv 

win the day.” And, again, — 

" Is it not right and patriotic fcr them to term a new 

educate the country. These who co not believe in the 
creed should surelv retire from the Congress. Even a 
national crsauisaiic-n must have a creed. One, fcr in— 


wno aoes not cenev; 




Congress. I submit ij:at even so cue who does not believe 


ooemuor ana stm remain in it : out ne 
(Yo:r;g , March 2, 1022b 





because they could neither folicw ncr help ictwarc the 

progr amm e ot non-co-operaticnj which the Committee 

as the executive of the Congress was pledged to carry 

out. Thus, we Sue him writing, — 
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and should not, therefore, be on the All-India Congress 
Committee. Similarly, one who does not wear hand- 
spun and hand-woven Khaddar, or a title-holder, or a 
Councillor, may hot be called Non-co-operators, though 
all these may be Congressmen." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Mahatjiaji’s Anguish and Mortification. 

While leaving Delhi Mahatmaji planned to stay at the 
Ashram only for a day or two, and then to go to Bardoli 
to engage himself in the work of developing that Taluka 
into an ideal centre of rural work on the lines set forth 
in the new constructive programme. It was also de- 
cided that the next sitting of the Working Committee 
would be held at Lucknow, and there was a talk that he 
should in that connection take up another tour to various 
important cities of Northern India to assure the general 
mass of people that the policy of non-co-operation had 
not been abandoned by the Bardoli decision, and also to 
propagate the message of non-violence with greater in- 
sistence. While at Delhi Mahatmaji heard from the lips' 
of a representative coming from Assam how the Govern- 
ment had established a veritable reign of terror in that 
province , The young representative who came to report 
about the woes of Assam said that he was the only solitary 
Congressman in the whole Province who had been left 
out of prison, and that had he not come to Delhi to attend 
the All-India Congress Committee meeting, he would 
have perhaps found himself in gaol by that time. He 
said the Government was taking forcible possession of the 
Congress offices, and national volunteers were being bru- 
tally assaulted and ill-treated. He appealed to the leaders 
to come to Assam, as there was not a single man of im- 
portance left in the Province to whom the people could 
look up for lead and guidance. Mahatmaji was consi- 
derably moved by this distressing report about Assam 
brought about by the reign of lawless repression established 
by Government and desired that he should pay a flying 
visit to Gauhati to encourage the workers and assure 
them of his moral sjunpathy and support. And in that 
case he thought he should also attend the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Conference which was about to hold its session of 
the year at Chittagong. 
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When the dedsion o! the All-India Congress Committee 
at Delhi was widely known throughout the country’, it 
appeared as if the flood of excitement prevailing on all sides 
received a sudden and abrupt check. It was like a lull 
after a tremendous and devastating storm. Mahatmaji 
seemed at the time to be always "suffering from deep an- 
guish and mortification. In his private conversations he 
used to say that God had really saved him by ordaining 
the Chauri Chaura disaster just at the opportune moment ; 
for unless it had occurred he would have begun the civil 
disobedience at Bardoli, with the result that similar dis- 
obedience would have been started on all sides in complete 
disregard of his instructions and in defiance of the resolu- 
tions of the Congress, and the whole country would have 
been .engulfed by anarchy and chaos. His misery at the 
failure of the people to understand his message, or at their 
attempt to misuse it by gratifying their spirit of -violence 
and revenge under cover of non-violence, knew no bounds. 
One day when he was thus giving expression to his grief 
and disappointment, a friend suggested that Mahatmaji 
might again undertake a tour of the whole country with 
the special object of preaching the message of non-violence, 
and of inculcating among the people the spirit of obedience 
to the instructions of the Congress. But Mahatmaji said 
that he did not expect any good from such tour because 
the masses would be guided by the naitional workers, and 
would do whatever the latter would lead them to do. In 
his opinion, therefore, unless the conviction and belief 
of the workers had materially changed, it was not possible 
to carry on a mass movement, on an India-wide scale 
along non-violent lines. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Mahatmaji throws Himself into Constructive Activity. 

Arriving at the Ashram, Mahatmaji turned all his 
inexhaustible store ,of energy towards devising ways and 
means for the organisation of efforts in connection with 
the constructive programme. On the basis of the monetary 
grant made by the Working Committee at Delhi for pro- 
paganda work, he conceived a new plan of work. He had 
Mr. Shuaib Qureshi already by his side, and he now sum- 
moned by wire Dr. Hardiker from Hubli, and Mr. Sundaram 
of the Allahabad “ Independent ” office. A national 
worker from Sindh, who had been recommended by Dr. 
Choitram sometime ago, was also directed to join him 
at once. 

With the help of these workers Mahatmaji intended 
to bring out every week a supplement to " Young India " 
under the title of " Congress Bulletin ” devoted wholly 
to the furtherance of constructive work. It was to be a 
record of progress of work in the different provinces of 
India on the lines of the new constructive programme, 
and also a general guide to the people so far as the details 
of the programme were concerned. One of the workers 
was to be constantly moving about the country and gather 
first-hand information about the working of the several 
items of the programme. Thus, the ''Bulletin'' was 
expected to establish a living contact with the different 
parts of this vast country. Mahatmaji felt that when 
he was in f ull possession of facts about the existing situation 
in the country, he would be able slowly and gradually 
to harness and direct the energy of the. people towards 
the carrying out of the new programme laid down by him. 

Then, he also began to devote his attention to the pro- 
blem of establishing the national education movement 
in Guzarat on a sound footing, and of building a permanent 
habitation for the Guzarat Vidyapith. Professor Gidwani, 
with some four or five members of his staff, visitor) him 
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‘One of these days, when Mahatmaji described to them the 
programme upon which he desired to concentrate his energy 
for the whole year, He said National Education would 
form the main plank of his activities that year, and then 
added that a change of a revolutionary character was 
gradually coming upon him every day, as he thought about 
the problem of India in the light of his recent experiences. 
He had not totally given up the idea of civil disobedience ; 
but the conviction was growing upon him from day to day 
that the success of the new constructive programme 
would make the adoption of civil disobedience for the 
realisation of India's goal thoroughly unnecessary and 
:Superfluous. Or, if civil disobedience was at all to be 
resorted to, it should be undertaken only after the fulfilment 
of the constructive programme. Then, he said, the 
students of colleges and schools should now be directed 
towards their studies, and should no longer be engaged as 
national volunteers. 

Thus, when Mahatmaji was preparing to throw himself 
-heart and soul into the work of construction, viz., organising 
the country for the production and distribution of Khaddar, 
for National Education, for the removal of Untouchability, 
and for Hindu-Moriem Unity, he was suddenly arrested 
on the 10th of March (1922), and all his work remained 
incomplete and unfulfilled for the time being. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Arrangements for Mahatma ji’s Arrest. 

The incidents of his arrest and trial have been described' 
In detail in various publications, and are generally known 
to all who have taken any interest in the movement of 
non-co-operation, or in the great author of that movement. 
I shall not, therefore, repeat those incidents in this book, 
but shall confine myself to a description of other facts 
which I had a special opportunity of observing and knowing 
from my position as his Personal Assistant during the 
period. 

The Government had made all arrangements for his- 
arrest on the 12th of February, the date on which the- 
civil disobedience campaign at Bardoli would have been 
launched had there been no violence on the part of the 
people at Chauri Chaura, and we knew that soldiers were 
picketted at places round about Bardoli as a measure of 
precaution against contingencies. But eventually the 
Government seemed to have changed their mind on account 
of the suspension of civil disobedience at the time. But 
the newspapers in England published a news that Mahat- 
maji’s arrest had taken place on 12th February. This, 
showed that the report about the original intention of 
Government to arrest Mahatmaji on that date, was true.. 
When, however, the English public ultimately came to know 
that the arrest had been postponed, questions were raised 
in Parliament, and an agitation was ‘started in the Press, 
in England to force the hands of the Government in the- 
matter. 

Subsequently, we learnt at Delhi on 26th February, 
immediately after the conclusion of the session of the 
All-India Congress Committee that? the Executive Council 
of the Viceroy had made their final decision for his arrest 
at an early date; and on our return to the Ashram the 
same rumour reached us from other sources also. A letter 
was received from Bombay on 6th March intimating tbet 
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the Government were making arrangements for the arrest. 
On 7 th March, Mr. Shankerlal Banker arrived from Bombay 
with reliable information that we might expect the arrest 
to take place in the coarse of the next seven days. Mahat- 
maji was delighted to hear this from Mr. Shankerlal. The 
same evening he received a telegram from Seth Chotani 
urgently pressing him to go to Ajmere, if only for a day,, 
to meet some well-known Moslem Divines (Ulemas), who had 
assembled there, and who were anxious to discuss the politi- 
cal situation with him. 

On the 8 th morning after prayer, Maliatmaji informed, 
the Ashram people that there was a widespread rumour- 
about his impending arrest ; and so he instructed them 
afresh on their duties and responsibilities during his absence- 
in gaol. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

"If I am arrested” : "The Death Dance.” 

Returning to his room from the prayer ground ( 8 th 
March, morning), the first thing he did was to write an 
article under the title— "If I am Arrested.” He began 
.the article thus, — 

"The rumour has been revived that my arrest is immi- 
nent. It is said to be regarded as a mistake by some officials 
that I was not arrested when I was to be, i.e., on the nth 
or 12th of February, and that the Bardoli decision Ought 
not to have been allowed to affect the Government’s pro- 
gramme. It is said, too, that it is now no longer possible 
for the Government to withstand the ever rising agitation 
in London for my arrest and deportation. I myself cannot 
•see how the Government can avoid arresting me, if they 
want a permanent abandonment of civil disobedience, 
whether individual or mass." 

Then, referring to civil disobedience Mahatmaji wrote : — 

"I advised the Working Committee to suspend mass 
•civil disobedience at Bardoli, because that disobedience 
-would not have been civil, and if I am now advising all 
provincial workers to suspend even individual civil dis- 
obedience, it is because I know that any disobedience at 
the present stage will be not civil, but criminal. A tranquil 
atmosphere is an indispensable condition of civil dis- 
obedience.” 

Again, — "I doubt the sincerity of Englishmen who are 
Lorn fighters, when they declaim against civil disobedience 
■as if it was a diabolical crime to be punished with exemplary 
severity. If they have glorified oarmed rebellions and re- 
sorted to them on due occasions, why are many of them 
up in arms against the very idea of civil resistance? I 
■can understand their saying that the attainment of a non- 
violent atmosphere is a virtual impossibility in India. I 
•do not believe it, but I can appreciate such an objection. 
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What, however, is beyond my comprehension is the dead 
-set made against the very theory of civil disobedience, as 
if it was something immoral. To expect me to give up the 
preaching of civil disobedience is to ask me to give tip 
preaching peace, which would be tantamount to asking me 
to commit suicide." 

He concluded the article with the following instructions 
to his countrymen in the event of his arrest : — 

"There should, therefore, l>c no hartals, no noisy demons- 
trations, no processions. I would regard the observance 
of perfect peace on my arrest as a mark of high honour 
paid to me by my countrymen. What I would love to see, 
however, is "the constructive work of the Congress going 
•on with dock-work regularity and the speed of the Punjab 
Express. I would love to see people who have hitherto 
kepi back, voluntarily discarding all their foreign cloth and 
making a bonfire of it. Let them fulfil the whole of the 
constructive programme framed at Bardoli, and they will 
not only release me and other prisoners, but they will also 
inaugurate Swaraj and secure redress of the Klitlafat and 
the Punjab wrongs. Let them remember the four pillars 
of Swaraj : Non-violence, Hindu-Mosh-m-Sikh-Parsi-Chris- 
tian-Jew unity, total removal of Untouchability, and manu- 
facture of hand-spun and hand-woven Khaddar completely 
displacing foreign cloth." 

As soon as this article was finished, he took up writing 
another. Shortly after, Mahalmaji suddenly called out 
to me by name” and in raptures exclaimed, "Krishnadas, 
•see what a beautiful article I have written ! It is indeed, 
a piece of beauty ; s<?e how I have described the condition 
of present-day India." Never before did I find Mahalmaji 
going into raptures over any of his own writings. The 
•caption of the article is "Death Dance," and it gives a 
pan picture of the exploitation of India by an Imperialist 
Government, and all those who being attached to the "cen- 
tral corporation," derive their sustenance from, and thrive at 
the cost of, the poor, toiling masses of the land. It is a 
“'giddy dance of death from which no one cares to free 
himself"— cries out Mahatmaji in agony. The ringing 
•words and rhythm of the article makes it almost like a 
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piece of prose-poem. I quote only a few sentences by way 
of illustration : — 

“The Councillors want their fares and extras, the 
ministers their salaries, the lawyers their fees, the suitors 
their decrees, the parents such education for their boys 
as would give them status in the present life, the million- 
aires want facilities for multiplying their millions, and the 
rest their unmanly peace. The whole revolves beautifully 
round the central corporation. It is a giddy dance from 
which no one cares to free himself, and so, as the speed 
increases, the exhilaration is the greater. But it is a death 
dance, and the exhilaration is induced bj 7, the rapid heart- 
beat of a patient who is about to expire." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Ox the Eve of the Arrest. 

On the 8th, Mahatmaii sent the following wire to 
Mr. Prakasam on receipt of information about the arrest 
of Deshabhakta Konda Venlcatappayya : 

"Glad to learn Venkatappayya's arrest, Hope there 
•will be no hartal, no demonstration, no civil disobedience, 
not even mental anguish, but a grim determination to 
pursue the constructive programme. Most effective de- 
monstration would be for every Andhra who loves Ven- 
katappayya to discard all foreign doth, take to spinning 
and remove untouchability. Attending your require- 
ments — Gandhi." 

Then, Mahatmaji left for Ajmere by train in the after- 
noon (8th March), accompanied by Mr. Shuaib Qureshi, 
and Mr. Parasram of Cawnpur. 

On the gth March (1922), the rumour about his imminent 
arrest began to reach us with added force and insistence. 
At Bombay, the people were under the impression on that 
day that the arrest had already taken place ; and telegrams 
were received from Pandit Jawaharial Nehru and Seth. 
Jamnalal Baja], from such widely distant places as Alla- 
habad and Wardha, asking for the verification of the 
widespread rumour. Jn the evening we learnt that a 
■Government Code Telegram containing 150 words had been 
received at the Central Telegraph Office at Ahmedabad, 
but had been redirected to Ajmere, where, as already stated, 
Mahatmaji had gone by invitation from Seth Chotani to 
meet the Ulemas assembled at the place. 

On the 10th March, we went to the Sabarmatj station 
in expectation of Mahatmaji’s return from Ajmere by the 
train reaching Sabaimati at 2 p.m. The rumour about the 
arrest had in the meantime spread like wildfire, and quite 
a number of people from Ahmedabad and neighbouring 
places had arriyed at Sabarmati, and bee ' '-;us!y 
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waiting for his return. As the train stopped at the Sabar- 
mati station he got down from it with a face radiant with 
smiles, and was about to leave the precincts of the station 
escorted by a large crowd of people. At that moment a 
British soldier, who had been watching Mahatmaji from the 
train with wide and’ curious eyes, stretched out his hand 
as Mahatmaji was about to pass him, and said,. "Mr. Gandhi, 
I must shake hands with you.” Mahatmaji also stretched 
his hand which was immediately grasped by. the 'soldier,, 
who in the fullness of his heart stammered out some 
feeling words which, however, we could not catch. The 
reverence and affection shown to Mahatmaji by this ordinary 
British soldier touched the tenderest chords of all assembled' 
there. Although Mahatmaji wanted to come away it was 
after some time that the soldier released his grasp t and 
allowed him to part. 

Mahatmaji left the station in a car, and I followed him 
on foot. While passing the gate of the Sabarmati gaol, a 
Policeman came tome in great haste, and enquired in 
anxious tones — "Has Bapuji come?” The incident revealed 
to me that even Government ‘sepoys’ attached to the gaol' 
at Sabarmati addressed Mahatmaji as Bapuji. The 
‘sepoy’ was also going to tell me something else, but seemed 
to have changed his mind on second thought. 

Arriving at the Ashram at half past three, Mahatmaji- 
rested for a while, and then began his usual routine of work. 
He sent the following wire to Seth Jamnalal Bajaj : "Thick 
r um our arrest; you Ramdas should come if not required 

there Gandhi.” He also informed the Congress office 

at Bombay about his probable movements by the following 
cryptic message— “Weather permitting going Bardoli Sun- 
day — Gandhi.” . .. , , 

Then gradually the evening prayer-time arrived, when 

Mahatmaji went and joined the prayer. He was in an 
exceptionally happy and hilarious mood. After the prayer 
he repaired to his room and dictated letters to Mr. Jayakar 
of Bombay, Mr. Kelkar of Poona, Mr. Gopala Menon of 
Malabar, Mr. BhagavanDas of Benares, and Mons. Paul’ 
Richard, the French littereteur. These letters had to be 
posted the next day without his signature inasmuch as the 
arrest took place a little while after he had finisher! rlirtn finer 
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them. I have thought fit to reproduce two only of these 
letters as they deal specially with some of the most 
vital problems. of the Indian national movement, namely, 
the efficacy of non-violence as a political weapon, and the 
question of maintaining unity between Hindus and Mussal- 
mans. 


Satyagrahashram 
Sabarmati 
loth March, igs2 . 

Dear Mr. Jayakar, 

I do wish you get well and strong. 

I thank you for your long letter, but I won't weary you 
with my counter-argument. As you know my arrest is 
reported to be imminent, but if I am not arrested I shall 
look forward to our meeting. Just one thing I would like 
to say in order to correct what seems to me to be a mis- 
apprehension. I should be sorry if anything I have written 
has led you to infer that I have in any shape or form altered 
my view about the efficacy of imprisonment for our salvation. 

I have not lost faith in the responsiveness to sacrifice 
by those who compose the Government. Only those who 
have courted imprisonment have not all been of the right 
sort. I certainly expect no response whatsoever to the 
imprisonment of those who are full of violence in their 
hearts, and my reason for suspending even civil disobedience 
for the time being is to see if it is at all possible to produce 
an atmosphere of real non-violence. Thus my present 
view is not due to my discovery of greater hardness in the 
administrators, but to the painful discovery of much less- 
non-violence now in otir midst than I had expected. 


Syt. M. R. Jayakar 
399, Thakurdwar, 

Bombay. Yours sincerely,. 
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Satyagrahashram 

Sabarmati, 

10th March, IQ22. 

My dear Gopala Mexox, 

I certainly do remember your conviction. 

I ■wish, your venture all success. The only message 
that I can send in the midst of overwhelming work is for 
both Hindus and Moplahs to realise their future responsibi- 
lity- not to brood over the past. How to reach the Moplahs 
as also the class of Hindus whom you would want' to reach 
through 3 r our newspaper is more than I can say, but I know 
that Hindus should cease to be cowardly. The Moplahs 
.should cease to be cruel. In other words, each party should 
become truly religious. According to the Shastras, 
Hinduism is certainty not the creed of cowards. Equalty 
certainty, Islam is not the creed of the cruel. The only 
way the terrible problem before you can be solved is by a 
few picked Hindus and Mussulmans working awaj- in perfect 
unison and with faith in their mission. The}- ought not 
to be baffled by absence of results in the initial stages, and 
if j'ou can get together from among your readers a number 
of such men and women your paper will have served a 
noble purpose. 

Syt N. Gopala Mexox, 

"Editor, Naveena Keralam, 

5, Yellala Street, Vepery, 

Madras. 


Yours sincerely. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Arrest : Mahatmaji in Sabarmati Gaol. 

The arrest took place at half past ten in the evening. 
The leave-taking from the Ashram, the desire he expressed 
before his surrender to hear his favourite hymn — “He is 
the true Vaishnava,” etc.,* which was done in chorus by 
the Ashramites assembled ; his meeting with Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani on the way ; the utter joyfulness with 
which he greeted the arrest, — all these have been amply 
done justice to by many a previous writer. There was no 
show of force on the part of the Government. In fact, the 
Superintendent of Police was so courteous that he would 
not enter the Ashram but waited for Mahatmaji on the 
public road in his car, allowing Mahatmaji as much time 
as he desired to prepare himself for the surrender. While 
going to surrender himself, Mahatmaji began to mutter 
repeatedly in a delightful mood — “Oh ! the happy day ; 
the best thing has happened ; the best thing indeed has 
happened.” 

Mrs. Gandhi, Anasuyaben, Syt. Chhaganlal Gandhi, 
Mr. Shuaib and myself were permitted to accompany him 
to the gaol, and I was privileged to prepare the bed for him 
on the first night. Before finally leaving him there, I pros- 
trated myself at his feet. Moved by affection, he gave me 
a vigorous slap on my back. It was about xz midnight 
when we returned to the Ashram. I could not dose my 
eyes the whole of th^t night, and all the strength of my 
body and mind seemed to have evaporated. The last 
preceding seven months, which I had spent in Mahatmaji’s 
company almost without a break, now appeared to my 
bewildered mind to have been a sort of a trance from which 
I had just recovered. In this state of separation I felt 
that I was like a rudderl&s ship cast adrift on the stormy 
sea of life. 

* This hymn with an English rendering will be found on pp. 
292-293 of Vol. I-of this book. 

26 
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He was lodged in the Sabannati gaol from the 10th 
to the 20th March (1922), during which time he was taken 
out twice. Firstly, when he was produced before the 
prosecuting Magistrate on the nth, and again for the final 
trial before the Sessions Court on the 18th March (1922). 
So long as he was in the Sabarmati gaol we had every facility 
to visit him as often as we desired, but I had not the heart 
to go there. On the 12th March (Sunday), I received a 
note from him in English which is printed here in facsimile. 


On the 16th, I myself wrote to him for direction about 
other matters, and also referred to the state of my mind 
owing to separation from him. Fortunately, however, 
it fell to me that very day to carry to him his midday meal — 
the gaol authorities having been kind enough to give 
us permission to take for him his meals from the Ashram. 
When I was about to leave, he called me to his side, and 
first of all took me to task for my giving way to grief. He 
then began to make various kind enquiries about my needs 
and wants. Referring to “Young India," lie said* — "Have 


no worry over Young India. Don't be harassed by tin* 
thought that all the columns have to be filled at any cn< t, 
or that you must seek to make it attractive by appropriate 
and topical leading articles. If you can't fill up the «i:;tt on 
columns, publish as much as you can ; if no leading article 
be ready, let the issue go without it. You will do what 
you can without any strain on your nerves.” Then, hr 
said, he had decided to appoint Mr. Shunib Qurcshi a- 
editor of " Young India," and asked me to give him as nu:r h 
help and co-operation as I could. Referring to Mr, Shuail , 
hv said — "Shunib is a jewel of a man. The more you will 
near him. the more you will appreciate hi- worth ami 
the noble qalities of his head and heart." 


He continued in this strain for sonm tim— inn:*-. and 


applied the healing balm to t li'* wound in my h**art. 

I was somewhat comforted f ••mjuired of him a., to what I 
■djoui l do if th: Government slopp’d th” publication o: 


"Yarn 7 India." Mahilmaji rep: 
bury y »nr-.-H in my room, and 


;-d— "You 
:i to live like- 


will 
a trt: 


• \ < 


/ VM^ eto?firtrz/ , 

U-tA, - 

^ ^ t^JLi 

r'ft 



w^-^) , ^t-eL l «s/2C 
r-x^Cc/yyz, 
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That room is yours. Don’t leave the Ashram till I return. 
II the Government forces us to stop all other activities, 
then (pointing to a Charka lying at some distance) — that 
is our work. I tell you it is my faith that all our duties, 
secular and spiritual, are embodied there. If you would 
closely scrutinise my activities you will find that the Charka 
is my only contribution to the world. Therefore, the wide 
acceptance of my message to India will be truly indicated 
only by the spread of the Charka. I am not the originator 
of the idea of civil disobedience, although it is true that I 
have developed that idea, and have discovered a more 
extensive field for its application. Besides working the 
Charka, you may also arrange to run a hand-written issue 
of “Young India.” In that case, don’t make the size of the 
paper more than one sheet of foolscap paper. You must 
learn how to compress news and ideas within that short 
space,” etc; 

For the ten days that Mahatmaji was confined in the 
Sabarmati prison (10th March 10-30 p.m. — 20th March 
12 midnight), the gaol was transformed into a sort of a royal 
Darbar. A regular stream of people used to come and 
crowd at the gaol-gate seeking for an opportunity to see 
Mahatmaji with the permission of the gaol-authorities. 
I again went to the gaol on the morning of the 18th, the 
date fixed for the Sessions Court Trial, for a “Darshan”' 
not to be repeated perhaps for many a month, or perhaps, 
as I thought, for many a year. He was then surrounded 
by many well-known and renowned leaders of India, who 
were asking him questions as to future programme of work 
for the country. Aft§r some time spent in this way, Mahat- 
maji rose to have his bath. Pandit Malaviyaji, who was 
there at the time, desired me to go and help Mahatmaji. 
Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and I accordingly went to the bathing- 
place, and we felt as if we were anointing the Master before 
his crucifixion. Mr. He|ly, the Superintendent of Police, 
arrived about this time to escort Mahatmaji to the Sessions 
Court. We hastened to come out of the gaol and proceeded 
to the Ahmedabad Circuit House, situated on the other 
bank of the river Sabarmati, where the authorities had 
decided to hold the trial. 
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The sights and incidents connected with this memorable 
trial have been described in detail by different writers, and 

Sessions Case No. 45 of 1922. 


„ ) (1) Mr. M. K. Ghandhi. 

Imperator Vs V 

j (2) Mr. S. G. Banker. 
Date of hearing Saturday 18th March 1922. 
Government circuit house, Shahibag. 



ADMISSION PASS. 


•Registrar, 
Sessions Court, 
Ahmedabad. 


it is not necessary for me to tread the same ground here. 
The pleasant smile that played on Mahatmaji's lips when the 
Judge pronounced a sentence of imprisonment for six long 
years; his cheerfulness, good humour, and self-control, 
and above all, his abounding courtesy to the Judge, who 
equally reciprocated the courtesy — charmed and captivated 
the hearts of those who witnessed the trial. Nevertheless, 
a loud wail rose from the assembled people when the 
Judge pronounced his sentence. I cann ot describe the 
heart-rending scene when he was torn away from Ms near 
and dear ones, and all those who had followed Mm and 
remained in intimate touch with Mm during the vicissi- 
tudes of his career in the field of Ifldian politics. Some 
who had been most intimate with him simply ran away 
from the scene lest they should break down under the 
swelling emotions that were agitating them. Amidst all 
that tumult and confusion, I stood at a comer as one dazed, 
and forgot to approach him and take my final leave. A 
friend, who found me in that plight, caught me by both 
his hands, and dragged me into Mahatmaji’s presence. 

I bowed my head to him in reverence when he affectionately 
caught me by the tuft of my hair and repeated Ms desire 
that I should not leave the Ashram until he returned. 
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He was lodged in the Sabarmati ga!ol for the two days 
following on the order of imprisonment'; then, all on a 
sudden, with no previous information or warning, he was 
removed from Sabarmati at dead of night on the 20th 
March. For two days after the removal we had no informa- 
tion about his whereabouts, and "Ba" (Mrs. Gandhi) passed 
those days almost in a state of living death. However, 
after two days of intense suspense and anxiety we learnt 
through non-official sources that both Mahatmaji and 
Mr. Shankerlal Banker had been transferred to and lodged 
at the gaol at Yerowada near Poona. . 




PART vl1 - 




SUMMING-UP— I. 

The Nox-co-ope ration* Programme: Its Twofold 

OBJECTIVE. 

A short review of the main purpose of the story as 
narrated in these pages seems to me to he necessary. As 
already pointed out in the general Preface prefixed to 
volume First, the main phases of the whole movement of 
non-violent non-co-operation could be represented as falling 
under the following four heads : — 

$ “Awakening,” meaning a political awakening on a 
mass-scale through the movement. 

(it) “Preparations,” meaning preparations on a mass- 
scale for a political struggle of a non-violent character. 

(Hi) “On the March,” meaning the progress of the 
struggle in its critical stages. 

(iv) “Halt,” meaning the state of abeyance in the 
struggle, implying a fresh course of preparations. 

The first two of these four phases formed the subject 
matter of volume First of this work. The third and fourth 
phases have been dealt with in this volume. It seems to me, 
however, necessary to go beyond this general statement, and 
present what I may call a synthetic review of what has 
gone into this volume. The object of this review is to 
■unravel the central .purpose. It would bring into view, 
the connecting thread which runs through the whole body 
of facts and events as delineated in these pages, and makes 
of them one single whole. I most begin, however, by 
making certain statements of a general character which are 
necessary for a proper elucidation of the central themes. 
These may be stated as follows : — 

For the political emancipation of this country, Mafotma 
Gandhi has placed before his countrymen two alternative 
methods of work. Either would lead to. success. One of 
them follows the easier course. It is, however, in MaKat- 
maji’s eyes, an fxtemal remedy, for it does not go to the 
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root of the matter, although for the moment it would 
ensure success. 

The other method from his point of view is surer, al- 
though more difficult to carry out ; because it prescribes 
an internal remedy for India's chronic, political ailment. 
The former has a direct and exclusive reference to the 
intelligentsia of the country; the latter, to the Indian 
masses. Thus, firstly, Mahatmaji prescribes that the 
educated classes, who by their voluntary 7 services 
help the Imperialist Government in India in maintaining 
and consolidating the Imperial Power, should withdraw 
themselves from their allotted work, and cease to constitute 
what he calls "the voluntary branch of the (Imperial) 
Administration”* * * § and cease also "to represent the arm of 
Authority.”! For in that way according to Mahatmaji, 
they could bring that Power from its pedestal of despotic 
authority and sovereignty to a position of subordination 
to the General Will, i.e., the will of the general bod\* of the 
people. In other words, Mahatmaji’s call in the first instance 
is to the educated classes to boycott the Administration by 
withdrawing their voluntary services to it ; and Mahatmaji's 
contention is that the fourfold Ixycott as prescribed by 
the earlier non-co-operating Congresses beginning with the 
Special Congress (Calcutta) of September 1920, was an 
immediate, infallible remedy. Thus, we find Mahatmaji 
writing as follows : — "The boycotts have two objects. 
First, to persuade those who hold titles etc., to give them 
up ; secondly, to keep the Congress pure from the influence 
of the institutions boycotted. If the first had been imme- 
diately successful, we should have attained the goal at 
once.”J And again, writing at a far earlier date§ in 1920, 
even before the inauguration of non-co-operation by the 
Congress, — we find Mahatmaji making the following 
appeal to the higher classes among the intelligentsia. 
"I would submit to my distinguished countrymen who 
occupy high offices that” their gi\*ing up their offices will 
bring the struggle to a speed} 7 end, and would probably 

* Young Indio, 29th May 1924. 

+ Young India, 17 April *1924. 

t Young India, May 29, 1924. 

§ Young India, July 21, 1920. 
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obviate the danger attendant upon the masses being called 
upon to signify their disapproval by withdrawing co- 
operation.* If the title-holders gave up their titles, iC the 
holders of honorary offices gave up their appointments, 
ftnd if the high officials gave up their posts, and the would-be 
Councillors boycott the Councils, the Government would 
quickly come to its senses, and give effect to the people's 
will. The taking of the steps suggested by me will consti- 
tute the peacefulest revolution the world has ever seen. 
Once the infallibility of the non-co-operation is realised, 
there is an end to all bloodshed and violence in any shape 
or form.” 

Thus, one of the two remedies devised by Mahatmaji 
was the non-co-operation of the intelligentsia with the 
Administration. This proposal for the achievement of 
Swaraj by means of the boycott of certain political insti- 
tutions of the Government by the educated classes was 
in the first instance suggested by Mahatmaji. And it 
was so advocated by him because it was the easier course 
for the country to adopt. In a Calcutta speech delivered 
on 13th December 1920, Mahatma Gandhi said: — "I am 
telling you that so long as we do not isolate ourselves 
from this Government, we arc co-operating with it through 
schools, law-courts and councils, through service, civil and 
military, and through payment of taxes and foreign trade. 
It was not a joke when I said on the Congress platform 
that Swaraj could be established in one year if there was 
sufficient response from the nation. I have proposed a 
limited programme, having special regard to the educated 
classes. We seem to be labouring under the illusion that 
we cannot probably Ave without Councils, law-courts and 
schools provided by the Government. The moment we arc 
disillusioned we have Swaraj.” [The italics are mine.] 


The other alternative remedy which Mahatmaji has 
suggested is, as has been stated already, an internal remedy. 
It is the development of the internal strength of the nation, 
i.e., of the masses through their peaceful organisation. 


* This is evidently possible in tho oaso of tho masses through 
a campaign of non-payment of taxes, or any othor form of civil 
disobedience by the masses. 
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It will be seen that although Mahatmaji had always this 
internal plan in his mind, — his first appeal was to the 
leaders of the^ people, the educated classes to come forward 
and take their proper place in the coming fight by boy; 
cotting such political institutions of British Imperialism 
in India as went to maintain and consolidate its hold and 
power. So the call to the i intelligentsia for boycott pre- 
ceded Mahatmaji’s call to the masses to prepare themselves 
for non-co-operation with the Government. The following 
extracts let us into the secret of Mahatmaji’s mental 
working with regard to both of these aspects of the question. 

"When India as a whole will respond by action I cannot 
say. But this I do say that the educated classes to whom 
the Congress has appealed will one day — and probably 
during this year (1921J — respond in a manner worthy of the 
nation. But whether they do or not, the progress of the 
nation cannot be arrested by any person or class. The 
uneducated artisans, the women, the men in the street, 
are taking their share in the movement. The appeal to the 
educated classes paved the way for them. The educated 
classes had to be put upon their trial. The beginning had 
to be made by and through them. Non-co-operation 
has hitherto followed the natural course.’’* 

The method of non-co-operation by way of the fourfold 
boycott as laid down by the earlier non-co-operating 
Congresses was, according to Mahatmaji, an external and 
negative method. The internal and positive method, 
according to him, consisted in treading the path of the 
peaceful organisation of the country by means of the 
constructive programme of Congress ovork. For that way, 
he insisted, lay the development of the internal strength 
of the nation. Mahatmaji is very explicit on the point 
“Even if all the titled friends gave up their titles, and if 
schools, courts and councils were entirely deserted; and 
being thus embarrassed, the Government abdicated in 
our favour ; and if we had no constructive programme to 
our credit, \ve could not conduct Swaraj. We should be 
entirely helpless. "f To the same purpose writing only a 


* Young India, 20th April, 1921. 
t Young India, 8th May, 1924. 
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week before his arrest, he warned the members of the 
All-India Congress Committee— that “even if they, could 
defeat the Government, they could not conduct the -Gov- 
ernment of the country -without serious and laborious 
organisation and construction.”* Mahatmaji's primary 
insistence, therefore, is on the evolution of the internal 
strength of the nation, i.e., of the masses, by way of their 
peaceful organisation. But this is only a general way of 
stating things. The implications of this internal method 
of winning Swaraj are as follows: — /f 

By a non-violent or peaceful organisation' of the masses, 
Mahatmaji really meant or aimed at the awakening of 
the masses, or the development of the will of the Indian 
people, which at present lay dormant or inert. The evolu- 
tion .of the mass-will along peaceful lines was the real, 
ultimate objective. Mahatmaji did not want the masses 
to be led like “dumb, driven cattle" by whatever agency. 
He did not want them to he under the thumb or the leading 
strings either of the 'classes’ or of the Imperialist Govern- 
ment. He wanted the people to be roused and awakened 
to a sense of their own power, and their proper dignity. 
And, according to him, unless and until that stage was 
reached there could be no "Swaraj for the masses,” — no 
“Democratic Swaraj.” The masses must know, therefore, 
how to stand on their own feet and be able to assert them- 
selves, and prevent exploitation of themselves by whatever 
power, alien or indigenous. 

All this appears to be so self-evident that it should not 
require any authority to support or establish it. The testi- 
mony of Mahatmaji hjrnself on this very point is also clear 
and unequivocal. “Real Swaraj,” says he, "will not come 
by the acquisition of authority by a few, but by the acquisi- 
tion of the capacity to resist authority when 'it is abused. 
In other words, Swaraj is to be attained by educating the 
masses to a sense of their capacity to regulate and control 
authority. ”f And again, —“No method for the attainment 
of Swaraj can possibly succeed unless the masses also 
adopt it. If the definition of Swaraj includes the freedom 


* Young Indio, 2nd March 1922. 
f Young India, 29 January 1925: 
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not of a certain number of individuals, or of certain classes, 
but of the whole of the masses of India, only non-co- 
operation and all that it means can regulate that mass 
consciousness which is absolutely necessary for democratic 
Swaraj.”* The quotation that follows clinches the matter. 
Mahatmaji sees that Swaraj attained by the application of 
violence will not help the masses — "To exchange British 
brute force for any other brute force is no real remedj' 
for the ills of India. If it is brute force that is to rule, 
then the millions of India must learn the art of war, or 
must for ever remain prostrate at the feet of him who 
wields the sword, whether he is pardeshi (foreign) or Swadeshi 
(indigenous). If it is the steel that is to decide the issue, 
it must not be Sikh or Gurkha steel ; it must be All-India 
steel. Otherwise the millions must remain 'dumb, driven 
cattle.’ Nan-co-operation is an attempt to awaken the 
masses to a sense of their dignity and power. "f And to 
make his position absolutely clear, (i) that his ideal of 
Indian Swaraj is ‘Swaraj for the masses' — and nothing 
else, and (2) that to that end a mass-awakening i.e. "an 
awakening of the masses to a sense of their dignity and 
power" is essential, and (3) that this is only practicable 
by the application of non-violent means, Mahatmaji lays 
down : — "Let there be no manner of doubt that Swaraj 
established by non-violent means will be different in kind 
from Swaraj that can be established by armed rebellion."! 

I have attempted to make clear the full significance, or 
rather the full implications, according to Mahatmaji, of the 
proposition that Swaraj was to be achieved by the applica- 
tion of "the non-violent method”, that is to say, by the 
peaceful organisation of the Indian masses. This deve- 
lopment of the internal strength of the countrj- was, accord- 
ing to him , the only sure and safe way for the attainment 
of Swaraj for the masses, and also its retention by them. 
Further, Mahatmaji was an out-and-out believer in the 
capacity of the masses to respond to efforts that may he 
made to awaken them to a sense of their strength and 
dignity. He was rooted in the belief that the General 


* Young India, IS March 1926. 
f Young India, 1st Deceber 1920. 
$ Young India, 2 March 1 922. 
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"Will of the people may be so progressively developed and 
organised that it would be able to holdjits own, whenever 
necessary, against the onslaughts of Imperial autocracy, 
or if the worst comes to the worst, against the onslaughts 
of the classes themselves. It was also clear to him that the 
progressive development and organisation of such strength 
in the country along peaceful lines would progressively 
and automatically curb and control the autocratic tenden- 
cies of the Imperialist Government, and make it progressive- 
ly amenable to the General Will. 

All this necessarily leads to a very important corollary 
on which Mahatmaji has laid stress, as disarming those 
■who have a sort of superstitious fear of mass civil dis- 
obedience. The corollary is that the development of 
powpr by the people to put up a non-violent fight with the 
Government, or to put it in. another way, the development 
of the power of popular resistance to measures of official 
autocracy, along lines of self-suffc-ring and self-sacrifice, 
would make the need for the actual exercise by the masses 
of such power superfluous, or at least a remote contingency. 
The implication of all this is that civil disobedience pi the 
aggressive type — which is a particular type of peaceful 
revolt against the Government, — would hardly be necessary 
as soon as there has been a real mass-awakening. In 
other words, the application of the method of civil disobedi- 
ence would hardly be necessary as soon as the general body 
of the people have been roused to a sense of their collective 
power ; as soon as, that is to say, the masses instead of being - 
cowed down, should have learnt the art of peaceful, or- 
ganised resistance to the autocratic power of Government. 
Mahatmaji has referred to this aspect of the matter also. 
He says that "by continuous service of, and identification 
with, the masses, we can expect successfully to lead them 
to a peaceful victory but he goes on to add that "when 
we have arrived at that stage, mass civil disobedience will 
hardly be necessary.”* > 

So far then as to the two alternative methods, one 
external and the other internal, suggested by Mahatma 
Gandhi for the attainment of Indian Swaraj. 


* Toung India, 23 April 1925. 
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Civil Disobedience in Answer to Government Law- 
lessness. 

The position, however, which Mahatmaji had to face in 
1921 was this. He had been hoping that the educated classes 
would so largely respond to the call of the fourfold boycott 
as laid down in the Calcutta and Nagpur sessions (1920} 
of the Indian National Congress, as to make the launching 
of the sort of peaceful revolt by the mass, technically 
known as aggressive mass civil disobedience, wholly un- 
necessary. The educated classes, however, did not so ..very 
largely respond to the call of the boycotts as to rule out 
all thought of aggressive civil disobedience as a needless 
superfluity. And yet (as the All-India Congress Committee, 
which is the Executive of National Congress, held at its 
Bezwada session, March 31, 1921}, "civil disobedience was 
not expressly comprised in the Congress resolution in 
relation to non-co-operation." Then, there was another 
factor in the situation. The essential condition of civil 
disobedience, was that it must remain civil, i.e. non-violent, 
all the time, and not degenerate into "uncivil", i.e. violent 
resistance. Therefore, a period of preparation, a period of 
probation, so to say, was a fundamental necesshy for the 
success of a non-violent campaign. Mahatmaji, therefore, 
was placed in a position of extreme embarrassment when 
he saw that the boycotts had not proved so successful 
as to rule out all consideration of*a campaign of mass 
civil disobedience. On the other hand, the time had not 
3*et arrived to accede to the insistent demand of the great 
body of non-co-operating workers in the country, who had 
been the target of official violence. They urged that a 
reply to the growing repression Svas called for, and that 
Mahatmaji should no longer hold them in the leash, but 
must allow them to enter on a campaign of civil disobedience 
on a mass scale. 

The exact state of affairs at the time was hit off in the 
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following resolution of the All-India Congress Committee 
passed at their Bombay sitting on 30th July 1921 

"The All-India Congress Committee has taken note of 
the reasonable desire of the workers in the United Provinces 
and other parts to take up civil disobedience in answer to 
the repressive measures of Local' Governments ; but with 
a view to ensure greater stability of non-violent atmosphere 
throughout India, and in order to test the measure of influ- 
ence attained by the Congress over the people, and further 
in order to retain on the part of the nation an atmosphere 
free from ferment for the proper and swift prosecution of 
Swadeshi, the All-India Congress Committee is of opinion 
that civil disobedience should be postponed till alter the 
completion of the programme referred to in the resolution 
on Swadeshi, after which the committee will not hesitate, 
if necessary, to recommend a course of civil disobedience, 
even though it might have to be adopted by a Special 
Session of the Congress ; provided, however, that it is open 
to any Province or place to adopt civil disobedience subject 
to the previous approval of the Working Committee* ob- 
tained within the constitution through the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerned." 

The strength and volume of repressive activities of the 
Government of Lord Reading was, however, increasing by 
leaps and bounds.f Mahatmaji, therefore, felt the need of 
placating the workers and yielding a bit to their growing 
clamour to enter on a campaign of non-violent resistance 
to the growing lawlessness of the Indian official world. 
What the workers wanted at the time was permission 
to invite arrest and imprisonment by peacefully ignoring 
measures adopted by* the Government ostensibly in the 
name of Law and Order, but in reality only to repress the 
movement. Thus, it happened that only three months 
after the passing of the previous resolution of 30th July 

* A small compact committee of some ten to fifteen members of the 
All-India Congress Committee, who would meet as often as necessary 
to transact all urgent business and be responsible to the A. I. C, C. 
•which latter body would meet less often, being charged to decide 
larger questions of policy while being responsible to the parent bodv. 
mamely, the Indian National Congress. J ’ 

f Vide Appendix A for corroboration of this statement. 
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1921, withholding civil disobedience. Mahatmaji saw the 
need of reconsidering the matter. He felt, indeed, that 
something had to be done to meet the demands of the 
situation, which was growing in intensity on account of the 
growing lawlessness of the Government.’ 

So on November 4, roar, the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee passed a resolution granting permission to Provincial 
Committees to offer civil resistance to official lawlessness 
directed against the workers. But even here the conditions 
which had to be fulfilled in the first instance, that is to say, 
before civil disobedience even of an individual character 
could be offered, — these preliminary conditions were made 
so stringent that what was given away with one hand might 
be said to have been taken away with the other. The 
fact of the matter was that Mahatniaji in his heart of hearts 
was feeling that notwithstanding deep provocation offered 
by official lawlessness, the country* still needed a further 
course of preparation in non-violence and non-violent 
work, before she could with safety, or to his satisfaction, 
embark on a campaign of mass civil disobedience. There- 
fore was it that the right of civil disobedience granted by 
the famous November resolution of 4th November, 1021 
was so carefully guarded and regulated. The net result 
was that the exercise of the right meant and involved a 
strenuous course of preparation, and it appeared to me 
that, broadly speaking, the grant of the right in question 
was arranged by Mahatmaji partly with an eye to facilitating 
such intensive preparation along lines of non-violence. _ 

Then came the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales only two short weeks after. But an AU-India 
hartal had been proclaimed bj* the Congress Executive 
against the visit to take effect throughout the greater 
cities of India, on the very day of his landing. This All- 
India hartal on the 17th November of 1921, became so 
very effective that Lord Readings the Viceroy as well as the 
European mercantile world in India saw in it a menace 
not only to the success of the Prince's visit but also to the 
continuance of British supremacy over India. Hence 
proclamations and notifications making illegal all peaceful 
volunteer organisations and peaceful public meetings 
Allowed in rapid succession ; and the elementary rights- 
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■of free speech and free association were taken away. The 
result was a reaction, and a new orientation in non-co- 
operation politics. Mahatmaji grasped the altered situation 
and immediately made preparations to meet it. And so 
we find him writing, ^-“Swaraj, the Khilafat, and the Punjab 
occupy now a subordinate place to the issue sprung upon 
the country by the Government. We must first make 
good the right of free speech and free association before 
we can make further progress towards our goal. If the 
Government is allowed to destroy non-violent activities 
in the country, however dangerous they may be to its 
existence, even the work of the Moderates must come to a 
standstill. In the general interest, therefore, we must 
defend these elementary rights with our lives. We cannot 
be coerced into welcoming the Prince ; nor can we be 
coerced into disbanding volunteer associations or giving up 
any other activities which we may deem desirable for our 
growth. We must be content to die if we cannot live as 
free men and women.”* 

And so in answer to these aggressive official tactics, 
individual defensive civil resistance to official notifications 
and orders started on a mass scale. The Viceroy, Lord 
Reading, who had expected an immediate falling down of 
the walls of Jericho, was ‘‘sorely puzzled and perplexed” 
at the new turn of affairs. His political strategy had 
tailed him egregiously, and his Lordship was forced to 
descend from his gubernatorial height to diplomacy, 
though under cover, to see if the ban on the Prince's visit 
could not be lifted by inducement, e.g., the holding of a 
so-called Round Table Conference under the auspices of the 
Government of India. This proposal has a history, f 
But it could not secure Mahatmaji’s blessing for reasons 
fully detailed elsewhere. So nothing came of it although 
Lord Reading in his reply to the Moderate deputation 
that waited upon him in Calcutta on 21st December, 1921 
played with the members of the deputation by his proffered 
statement that His Excellency did not wholly close the 
door of a Round Table Conference, but that he was s till 
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Young India, 6th January, 1522. 
Vide Part II of tbis "volume. 
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agreeable to further negotiation in the same direction. 
-Probably His Lordship was not at the time wholly dis- 
illusioned. He might have been hoping that the lure of a 
Round Table Conference might yet be a means of bringing 
to bear upon Mahatma Gandhi some more pressure by the 
Moderates, in the direction of withdrawing the boycott 
of the Prince. Whatever it was, diplomacy had no effect 
upon Mahatmaji’s mentality and the ban on the Prince’s 
welcome was not lifted by the Congress. The inevitable 
consequence followed ; repressive lawlessness went up by 
leaps and bounds. And so when the Indian National Con- 
gress met in the last week of December 1921, at Ahmedabad 
in the Bombay Presidency it felt compelled to answer 
governmental lawlessness by sanctioning not only individual 
civil disobedience of a defensive nature, but also "aggressive 
mass civil disobedience as the only civilised and effective 
substitute for armed rebellion whenever every other remedy 
for preventing arbitrary, tyrannical and emasculating use 
of authority has been tried and. failed.” 

Nevertheless, the conditions with which the sanctioned 
measures were hedged in were far from easy. They were, 
in fact, more stringent than those laid down in the 4th 
November resolution. For Mahatmaji there was still 
the fear that aggressive civil resistance once started might 
degenerate into an "uncivil’’ i.e. violent revolt. Mahat- 
maji's efforts were, therefore, unceasing in the direction 
of preparation of a non-violent atmosphere in the country. 
But the Government of India under Lord Reading were 
equally unceasing in their efforts to bring the resisters down 
to their knees by the exercise in «an organised fashion of 
lawless and autocratic power through the thousand and one 
channels open to it. Mahatmaji, therefore, felt that his 
hands were being prematurely forced. He felt that the 
course of further preparatory training in non-violence and 
non-violent discipline and organisation which he wanted 
the people to undergo was being prematurely cut short. 
He was, in fact, in the position of a General who could 
neither beat a retreat, nor advance with full confidence 
in the skill and efficiency of the .army under him. In. the. 
complexity of the situation, but not without much heart- 
searching, Mahatmaji yielded to . the L importunities . of a 





SUMMING UP— III. 

Government Forces Mahatma Gandhi’s Hands. 

The net result of the previous discussion was to de- 
monstrate that Mahatmaji was not at all anxious to pre- 
cipitate a struggle with the Government, that is to say, 
until he felt thoroughly prepared and confident as to the 
reliability of the forces under his command. But on the 
other hand, the Government of India were so arranging 
matters that the margin of choice left to Mahatmaji to 
postpone the struggle was daily becoming smaller and 
smaller. 

The story of how the Government of Lord Reading was 
precipitating matters and, so to say, forcing Mahatmaji’s 
hands, the story, in other words, to quote from Mahatmaji 
himself,* * * § of “wholesale suppression of peaceful volunteers, 
or equally peaceful public meetings, under a distorted use 
of an extraordinary lawf which was passed in order to deal 
with activities which were manifestly violent both in inten- 
tion and action” has been summarised elsewhere.^ This 
charge of organised repression in the guise of the mainte- 
nance of Law and Order was a later count in the indictment 
against the Government. For the original movement 
of non-co-operation was inaugurated "to mark a national 
revolt against the Government for its consistently criminal 
refusal to appreciate India’s resolve regarding the Khilafat, 
the Punjab and Swaraj .”§ Thus, repression upon repres- 
sion followed. Firstly, the original movement of non- 
co-operation which aimed at the redress of the Punjab 
and Khilafat wrongs, and, generally speaking, compelling 
the Imperialist autocracy to bow to the General Will of 
the people — which is the ^ery substance of Swaraj — that 

* Vide Mr. Gandhi’s Letter (known as his ‘Ultimatum’) to the 
viceroy, dated 1st February, 1022, reproduced in Part V of this volume, 

+ Criminal Law Amendment. Act, Part II of 1908. 

— I This summary iB given as an Appendix to this volume. 

§ Quoted from Mahatma Gandhi’s Letter to the Viceroy, dated 
let February, 1922. • J 
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movement had to be crushed. That was the object of 
Repression No. I. Then, the determination of purpose 
among the leaders and the people which resulted in a 
remarkable manifestation of All-India popular feeling 
against the Prince’s visit, which, again, had been engineered 
b} r Lord Reading and the Imperialist Government for politi- 
cal purposes, — that determination had to be combated 
and brought under. That was the object of Repression 
No. II. Now, if the country had to preserve its self- 
respect and honour as a political entity, these two items 
of repressive activity had to be opposed and neutralised 
by the non-co-operating Congress and its leaders. How ? 
By the use only of the arm of peaceful resistance to 
the Government on a mass scale, such resistance being 
"the only civilised and effective method of preventing 
the arbitrary, tyrannical and emasculating use of authority 
when even- other remedy has been tried and has failed. ”f 

But, throughout, Mahatma Gandhi felt the need of 
postponing aggressive mass civil disobedience as long as 
possible, although the ever-growing pressure of official 
repression hardly left any choice for him in the matter. 
The result was that Mahatmaji was forced to take action 
and apprise Lord Reading, the Viceroy, in a letter (already 
referred to) dated rst February, 1922, of his intention to 
embark on mass civil disobedience of an aggressive character 
at Bardoli in the second week of the month. Nevertheless, 


it would appear from a study of the letter itself that it 
was not the letter of a General who was marching with 
sure steps towards assured victory. The language employed 
did not imply any great confidence »»n the eventual surrey 
of tlie contemplated campaign at Bardoli. Mahatmaji 
was, as it were, balancing himself against two opposing 
forces which equally claimed and deserved his con.-iderntinn ; 
and the choice lie made was to him a chohe forced on him 
bv the dire exigencies of t !:»■ sit net ion. lie did not feel fifty 
triumphant sense of pr*-pnrcdn , \-s for tie- project* d t '-an-fu! 
revolt. And whv? Not became with him the Imp-riali * 
G tvrnni'.T.t \va~ omnipotent. « quipp'd as if might b' 


•f- Qo'.t#-! frnrn It*- Matter, tb. I of the Ir.dim b**.;i':revl f> * « 
ef J or AhnMsbvJ, lt?2 1. 
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from head to foot with armed weapons of offence and 
defence. No. His apprehensions were just the other 
way. The Congress had not yet fully mastered the forces 
of violence in the country, although it was true^ that there 
was a general atmosphere of non-violence prevailing. And 
therefore, if the projected campaign of aggressive mass 
civil disobedience at Bardoli was to take place, there might 
be some risks of a possible outbreak of political violence 
elsewhere, simultaneously, or in its wake. 

Mahatmaji would, therefore, have liked to wait till 
he had succeeded in evolving, throughout the country, 
a non-violent atmosphere such as would have eschewed 
all possibilities of risk. But that was not to be. For, 
as he states in his ‘Letter’ to the Viceroy — “But' this lawless 
repression in away unparalleled in the history of this unfor- 
tunate country has made the immediate adoption of mass 
civil disobedience an imperative duty.” On the other 
hand, "Had the Government’s policy remained neutral and 
allowed public opinion to ripen and have its full effect, 
it would have been possible to advise postponement of the 
adoption of civil disobedience of an aggressive type, till 
the Congress acquired fuller control over the forces of violence 
in the country and enforced greater discipline among the 
millions of its adherents, ’f Such was Mahatmaji’s language 
in his letter to the Viceroy. 

It is thus clear beyond peradventure that Mahatmaji 
would have gladly postponed starting his campaign, if 
at all that was possible. Accordingly, in the concluding 
paragraph of the said letter he thought fit to place before 
Lord Reading a cettain choice of action, the acceptance of 
which by his Lordship would have enabled Mahatmaji 
indefinitely to suspend the projected campaign. This 
alternative was as follows : — "As the Head of the Govern- 
ment of India his Excellency should agree to declare in 
clear terms a policy hi absolute non-interference with all 
non-violent activities in the country, whether they be 
regarding the Khilafat or the Punjab wrongs or Swaraj, 
or any other purpose, and even though they fall under 


t The Katie* are mint. 
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the repressive sections of the Penal Code, or the Criminal 
Procedure Code, or other repressive laws, subject ahcays 
to the condition of non-violence ” And in the event of the 
Viceroy accepting the proposal about the suggested 
declaration, Mahatmaji would find in it evidence of a change 
of heart of the Government, — an evidence, that is to say, 
of a desire on the part of the Government of Lord Reading 
to follow, and not flout, public opinion. 

It is clear that Mahatmaji’s object in placing the alter- 
native proposal before the Vicero} 7 was to ensure that the 
form of warfare waged by Lord Reading’s Government 
should cease to be barbarous, and undergo a new orientation. 
It should, in fact, be a civilised form of warfare that tlie 
Government should wage with their political opponents 
of the non-co-operating Congress. The kind of warfare 
waged by the Government, was, such was Mahatmaji’s 
contention, barbaric in essence, although disguised under 
a civilised cloak, the cloak of Law and Order. 


Finally, and as a necessary corollary dcduciblc from 
the previous proposal about a ‘declaration of policy,’ 
Mahatmaji made the suggestion in his letter of ist February, 
1922 to the Viceroy that his Government must be prepared 
to allow the agitation for the attainment of Swaraj and 
the redress of the Punjab and Ivhilafat to proceed, so long 
as, and to the extent that, such agitation was not tainted 
with violence. In other words, according to Mahatmaji, 
there must be no attempt on the part of the Government, 
on anj’ false pretext to strike down the agitation, became 
only of its political implications. 

Such are the views here drawn out c in some detail i< r 
purposes of better elucidation, which Mahatmaji pb ,n 
before Lord Reading in his above-mentioned Mb r of let 
February, 1922. They will be found summed up in ti.'- 
following extracts therefrom "If the Government mal.*- 
the requested declaration* 1 shall vgard ii ;e- an hone t 
de-ire on its part to give effect to public opinion, and ’hall 
therefore have no hesitation in advising tie* couutty to 1*' 
engaged in turtle r moulding the public opinio;; without 
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violent restraint from either side ; and trust to the working 
to secure the fulfilment of its unalterable demands. Aggres- 
sive civil disobedience in that case will be taken up only 
when the Government departs from its policy of strict 
neutrality or refused to yield to clearly expressed opinion 
of the vast majority of the people of India.” 

To sum up: The principles enunciated and embodied 
in the foregoing statement by Mahatma Gandhi in his 
letter to Lord Reading were a necessary corollary from the 
suggested 'declaration' about non-violence which, if 
accepted by his Lordship, would have given a new orienta- 
tion to the Government policy. For the 'declaration* was 
to be “a declaration in clear terms" of a policy of absolute 
non-interference with all non-violent activities in the 
country. This declaration plus the corollary would have 
constituted for the Government a policy of action which 
would have eschewed violence on the part of the Govern- 
ment in their dealings with a mode of political agitation 
which was intended to be, and was carried on, in a spirit of 
non-violence. Such a policy, again, W'hile eschewing 
Governmental violence, would at the same time have laid 
no ban on any 'violent* action by the Government against 
any form of 'violent* action on the part of any individual 
or group of individuals enrolled under the banner of non- 
violent non co-operation. In other words, the Government 
was to be given liberty of forcible action only under certain 
specified contingencies, and under no other. 

So far the Government could have hardly anything to 
find fault with. But the differences lay deeper.” For the 
policy adumbrated by Mahatmaji involved political con- 
sequences which an Imperial autocracy anxious to perpetuate 
its political hold on the Indian Dependency would hardly 
be prepared to acquiesce in. For the policy in question 
affects, in truth, the very foundations of Imperial supre- 
macy. Neither was Mahatma Gandhi unaware of the full 
political implications of the propositions which he had 
asked Lord Reading to adopt and give effect to. 

Mahatmaji was quite alive to the fact that if the Im- 
perialist Government once yielded to his propositions thev 
must be prepared also for its inevitable, logical conclusion 
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In other words, they must be prepared for the contingency 
of having to renounce Imperial sovereignty, or, which is the 
same thing, be prepared to become amenable to the General 
Will in a certain likely event. And that likely event was 
that in the absence of an attempt at a violent suppression 
by the Government, the non-co-operation movement through 
its progressive non-violence, and its propaganda of non- 
violent constructive activities, might by a natural process 
of evolution so grow and develop as to be an all-compelling 
force xn the country, with an independent power and autho- 
rity over the millions. That would be the likely event 
under the altered circumstances. Would Lord Reading 
welcome it ? 

In understanding the full inwardness of Imperialism in 
India, the point may be rubbed in further. We have noted 
that the method that was being followed by the Government 
of Lord Reading in dealing with the situation created by the 
non-co-operation movement was in essence a barbaric 
method, its sole object being either to bring on a slow, 
steady wearing out of the movement, or its violent sup- 
pression. The ‘declaration’ and the ‘polic3^’ which Maliat- 
maji suggested to Lord Reading to subscribe to and adopt 
was, as we have seen, intended to persuade his Excellency 
to fight out the popular movement with clean weapons. 
While Mahatmaji on his own part, gave a guarantee that he 
and his non-co-operating party and Congress should also 
apply in their fight with the Government the same principle 
and method of non-violence, with option to the Government 
to interfere and put down violence. But assuming that 
both sides pursued the non-violent method in the prosecu- 
tion of the fight, the question that auasc and could not be 
shelved was this. If the results of the contest, in conse- 
quence of the Government’s altered policy showed a pro- 
gressive development, organisation and consolidation of the 
national will and national feeling in the direction of 
Swaraj, would the Government bc< prepared to welcome it? 
In other words, would the Government of Lord Reading 
be prepared to renounce Imperial autocracy in favour 
of self-determination bv the people, if and when as the 
result of non-interference with the movement by the 
Cmv-.rnment, except for purposes of keeping the movement 
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free from violence, non-co-operation became a power in 
the land ? 

That and nothing less was the ultimate issue round 
which everything turned. The rights and wrongs of the 
non-co-operation movement, whatever they were, were not 
at bottom the determining factors with Lord Reading 
and his Imperialist colleagues or masters. In his 'Letter/ 
therefore, Mahatmaji sought to bring out the issue from its 
lair, and openly presented it to the Viceroy. One could 
easily see that Lord Reading would under no circumstance 
look the issue straight in the face. For it went to the very 
root of the matter. And yet the issue had to be brought 
out and an answer demanded. And Mahatmaji did it in a 
most searching manner. He asked' — If the national 
agitation was conducted on strictly non-violent lines, and 
if it steadily went forward gaining strength, without being 
interfered with by the Government except to check possible 
tendencies towards violence, — and if as the result of it all, 
the Government found the nationalist feeling and the 
nationalist will developed to a degree which left them 
no choice but to renounce their own autocratic will and 
follow the People’s will, should they be prepared to welcome 
that happy consummation ? 

Such, indeed, was the full issue involved and implied 
in the suggested declaration of policy as contained in 
Mahatmaji's letter to Lord Reading. • In the early days 
of the non-co-operation movement, Mahatma Gandhi had 
made the same sort of appeal to Lord Chelmsford, the 
immediate predecessor in office of Lord Reading. The 
circumstances aros<; in this way. Lord Chelmsford's Govern- 
ment had issued a communique under date November 6, 
1920. At the very end of the communique there was a 
warning given to all concerned as to the coming application, 
under certain contingencies, of repressive methods by the 

Government of Lord Chelmsford. The warning ran thus : 

"How long, with due regard to their ultimate responsibility 
ior the public safety, the Government will be able to 
maintain that policy” (i.e., non-repression) “will depend 
largely on the success which attends the efforts of the 
moderate citizens to check the extension of the movement 
and keep its dangers within bounds.” This furnished the 
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occasion for Mahatmaji, asking for a ‘declaration of policy' 
on the same lines as he had suggested to Lord Reading. 
For writing in reference to the charges laid above against 
the non-co-operation movement, and specially the charge 
as to the "danger” involved in the movement, Mahatmaji 
expressed himself as follows : — "The danger here feared is 
evidently not of violence but of the loss of the existence 
of the Government. The Government are- wickedly playing 
with the Moderates and with India. If they mean well, 
let them make an irrevocable announcement in the clearest 
possible terms that, so long as the movement remains non- 
violent, they will not interfere with it, even though it demands, 
and may result in, complete independence The italics 
are mine. And further dotting. the i’s and crossing the 
t’s, Mahatmaji laid bare the inwardness of the ‘warning’ 
in the following trenchant words : — "Repression is to replace 
reason and argument, if non-co-operation becomes effective 
to the extent of making it impossible for the Government 
to exist, whilst refusing to retrace its steps and repent of 
its crimes against India.” 


Young India, 17 November, 1920. 



bUMMiiNU ur— -IV. 


The Government Plea Analysed. 


The vital issue raised by Mahatma Gandhi touching 
the very foundations of Imperialist Governance in India, 
and discussed at length in the previous article, was not 
directly met or combated either by Lord Chelmsford or by 
Lord Reading. But they wanted to meet the issue by a 
sort of a flank attack. It was proclaimed from the house- 
tops by Lord Reading that theirs was a civilised form 
of Administration, and as such they had a duty, imposed 
upon all Administrations that laid claim to being civilised, — 
to extend the hands of protection to all law-abiding citizens 
under their rule. The Imperialism in India could not, 
therefore, be a passive spectator of any encroachment on, 
or infringement of, rights enjoyed by citizens living under 
a civilised Government. If they did so, they would be 
abdicating one of the primary functions of such Govern- 
ment. 


All this was eminently fair argument. But although 
as argument it was fair and reasonable, still Mahatmaji 
wanted the public to know that it was nothing but a camou- 
flage. It was only a pose, or an attitude adopted by Lords 
Chelmsford and Reading to make it appear before the 
outer world that they were not engaged in prosacuting any 
sinister or selfish purpose, anything in fact, of which they 
should be ashamed. • They wanted to hide from the public 
gaze the real fact that their activities were directed towards 
maintaining their political hold upon a dependent Imperial 
possession. Therefore, the propaganda was that they 
were but extending the arm of protection to all law-abiding 
citizens living under tl&ir Imperial sway as against the 
insidious moves, and the violent proclivities, of the non-co- 
operating community. 


Mahatmaji’s deep-laid conviction, therefore was that 
the Government’s attempt at justification of their campaicn 
of repression was at bottom insincere. The suggested 
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'declaration of policy’ contained in his letter to Lord Reading 
as Viceroy makes it quite plain that Mahatmaji would not 
only agree to but would welcome the use of force by Govern- 
ment whenever or wherever there were lapses on the part 
of Non-co-operators from the strict path of non-violence 
and peaceful organisation. If, and wherever, there were 
evidences forthcoming of violence in the movement, it had 
to be put down, whether by the Government or by the 
Non-co-operators themselves. That was common ground. 
If so. Government had ample freedom of action. But 
what Mahatmaji wanted to guard against was a hostile 
propaganda kept up by the Government with the definite 
object of running down the movement because of its fun- 
damental political implications. That struck at the very 
root of the Government of India’s honest}* and bonafides. 
And throughout Mahatmaji made of this ^question of 1 the 
bonafides of the Government. of Lord Reading a live issue. 

To repeat: There was not the least objection on the 
part of Mahatma Gandhi to any single act by the Govern- 
ment which was really directed against any “ violence, 
•open, intended or veiled ” (to use Mahatmaji 's own words) 
on the part of Non-co-operators. But the vita! issue was 
that the national agitation being an agitation to enforce 
the People’s will as against the will of an autocratic Impe- 
rialist Government, that Government must not be allowed 
to justify its actions or attitude in respect of the movement 
by means of a hostile propaganda which at bottom was 
neither sincere nor truthful. 

Such was the general charge laid by Mahatmaji against 
the Government of India during the Viceroyaltv of Lord 
Chelmsford and of Lord Reading. But the concrete specific 
charges were that the Government had as a rule made it 
their poliev to cast into prison Non-co-operators (engaged 
in peaceful, lawful activities) ostensibly on a charge of their 
participation in some form of violence, but really because 
thev were engaged in carrying forward a political move- 
ment that struck at the roots of Imperial autocracy in 
India. Mahatmaji could not have made his position 
clearer when in addition to, and in elucidation of, the proviso 
".subject always to the condition of nen- violence " con- 
tained in the suggested "declaration of policy ” already 
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referred to, he preferred the following further request to 
Lord Reading in the concluding paragraph of his letter to 
him : — “ X would respectfully urge you as the Head of the 
Government of India finally to revise your policy and set 
free all the non-co-operating prisoners who are convicted or 
under trial for non-violent activities.” 

Thus, every time we find Mahatmaji proclaiming his 
desire and his determination that the non-co-operation 
movement must be kept pure at any cost, and that the 
Government would be perfectly justified, and even welcome, 
in taking all steps to put down violence. But it would be a 
wholly different thing if for the purpose of covering up a 
sinister political propaganda, and all in the name of “ public 
safety ” and " the protection of law-abiding citizens,” the 
Government should go on issuing notifications prohibiting 
peaceful public meetings, banning peaceful volunteer 
organisations and manufacturing criminal offences, and em- 
ploying the whole armoury of repression, against their 
political antagonists. Nobody wanted Lord Reading 
" to abdicate ” in his Excellency’s own words ” one of the 
primary functions of a civilised Government.”* But 
what Mahatmaji felt and propounded before the world was 
that the object aimed at was not the maintenance of Law 
and Order, but the maintenance and perpetuation, if 
possible, of Imperial autocracy over an Imperial possession. 
And if such was the political objective of the Government, 
the charges laid against the movement and those who 
participated in it as workers and leaders were necessarily 
tainted at their very source. ' Putting down the violence ’ 
of Non-co-operators was not, therefore, really the issue on 
which Mahatmaji fought against the Government ; but 
the fight was against the false issue raised by the Govern- 
ment. 

And this real issue was brought out and emphasised by 
Mahatmaji when he spqpifically demanded of the Govern- 
ment during the December negotiations of 1921 that those 
among the Non-co-operators who had been " unwarrantably 
imprisoned,” that is to say, imprisoned not because of any 

December, 1921. Ezccllca °y’ 8 «*** tQ a derate depntatio^lT 
28 
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violent activities, but because of their non-violent non-co 
operationist activities, should be set at liberty. If the 
Government of India were not sailing under false colours, 
if, indeed, their only objective was to keep down violence, 
then, undoubtedly the release of Non-co-operators 
engaged in non-violent activities would be an easy affair, 
and would at once establish the bonafides or honestv of 
the Government. 

From the above point of view one can understand why 
Mahatmaji would not accept the sincerity of the Govern- 
ment of Lord Reading in connection with the suggested 
holding under the auspices of that Government of a Round 
Table Conference with the representatives of the people. 
Unless and until the Government agreed in the first instance 
to establish their bonafides by the release of Non-co-opera- 
tors guilty of no violence, it was clear to Mahatmaji that 
the suggested conference with the Government would not 
only prove abortive but might also prove a snare by putting 
the leaders 41 on the wrong track ”. Therefore, specifying 
particular points the fulfilment of which by Government 
would only be possible in case the Government had made 
up their minds to desist raising fake issues against the 
non-co-operation movement, — Mahatmaji laid down as 
follows : — 

“ If the Government means well, they should at once 
retrace steps by unconditional^ withdrawing the recent 
notifications regarding the disbandment of peaceful volun- 
teer organisations, and public meetings, and doing partial 
reparation by discharging those un warrant abh* imprisoned 
for non-violent activities. Let them put down violence, 
veiled, open or intended, but we must resist with our lives 
tins wanton and violent suppression of freedon of opinion.”* 

It must not be supposed that such specific and cate- 
gorical demand as the above, was a casual demand by 
Mahatmaji, for it was repeated and repeated by him, 
until finally, as we have seen, in his letter to Lord Reading, 

* This is taken from Telegram No. Vill from Mahatmaji, dated 
Sabarmati, 21 December 1921, ■which forms part of a series of twelve 
telegrams embodying the December 1921 negotiations. Vide Ch. IX 
Part II of this Vol. 
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he coupled the specific demand (for "release of non-co- 
operating prisoners convicted or under trial for non-violent 
activities,’’) with the general demand for a clear declaration 
of policy of absolute non-interference with all non-violent 
activities in the countrj'.’’ 

To sum up: The real issue before the Government, 
according to Maliatmaji, was not the issue of violence 
versus non-violence, although that issue was trotted out 
by them off and on as the real issue. The real issue was 
far different. It was a political issue of first-rate or fun- 
damental importance. But the Government had not the 
courage'openly and unequivocally to take its stand on that 
issue. The result was that the Government had to manu- 
facture a false issue, which clothed as it was in legal and 
constitutional phraseology, lent a charm and plausibility 
to it. If, on the other hand, the Government could take 
courage in both hands, and could declare openly and un- 
equivocally that they must use the whole armoury of re- 
pression against the Non-co-operators not only for the 
purpose of putting down violence whenever and wherever 
they were guilty of such, but also and primarily for the 
purpose of retaining the hold of British Imperialism upon 
India, Mahatmaji could not and would not have laid the 
charge of insincerity against the acts of Lord Reading and 
his predecessor. Nor would another and more tragic 
consequence have followed. If the Governmental policy 
did not lie hid behind a smoke screen of hypocrisy, so 
many of the cultured and patriotic sons of India among the 
Moderates would never have been misled. For they were 
misled in two ways. #They were misled as to the true 
inwardness of the Governmental attitude towards the 
Non-co-operators and of the unparalleled Governmental 
repression which followed as a consequence. This primary 
error on the part of the Moderate leaders inevitably led 
a subsidiary error which, however, was fraught with serious 
political consequences. They were misled into giving 
support to the Government because they believed that 
. the real object of the Government in handling the non- 
co-operation movement so roughly was the maintenance 
and preservation of * Law and Order,’ so essential to anv 
form of stable Government and Society, and particularly 
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so in the case of a country like India. This faith of the 
Moderates in the Government of India suffered a check, 
however, when the repression rose to unparalleled heights 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Reading. Their instincts 
rebelled, and for a time they felt it their duty to withdraw 
their moral support to the Government. This alteration 
of attitude towards the authorities, however, produced 
a corresponding reaction on the latter, and one can trace 
that from thence during all the succeeding years the Mo- 
derates have fallen from grace. Then, again, the Mo- 
derates were misled in another way. They were dead 
against Imperialism. So far they were at one with Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Non-co-operators. But where they differed 
from Mahatmaji was in their abiding faith in the Imperial 
country. They believed that the heart of Great Britain 
was sound. Imperialist though she was. In other words, 
at heart she was not Imperialist, whence a whole host of 
consequences followed. Not being Imperialist at heart 
the Sovereign country could be expected some daj- to take 
India into her bosom as a co-equal partner. The ideal of 
co-equal partnership with the Sovereign counfay and the 
feasibility of its realisation at no distant date under Impe- 
rial tutelage and as a gift from the Imperial countrj-, — 
these two factors have contributed not a little to lead the 
Moderates captive. The faith that is in them that Great 
Britain is not Imperialist at heart, and is distinguishable 
from other Imperialist countries, has coloured their vision 
and given them a false perspective all through, from the 
effects of which they have not yet recovered. That explains 
why the Moderates, intensely patriotic, still threw them- 
selves into the arms of the Imperialist Government when 
non-co-operation was inaugurated, and arrayed themselves 
in a solid phalanx against the whole movement during the 
entire course of its eventful career. 



SUMMING UP— V. 

Swaraj through Non-violence. 

As discussed in the last preceding chapter, the main 
complaint of Mahatmaji was that the official justification 
of the unparalleled repression during Lord Reading’s 
regime was at bottom a comouflage with a distinct 
political purpose. The issue which was placed before the 
world by the Government of India was one of the Non- 
co operator's violence necessitating the application of vio- 
lence by Government towards a forcible suppression of the 
same. If that were the real issue, if indeed the real issue 
were one of official brute force versus the Non-co-operator’s 
brute force, then, as has been amply explained, Mahatmaji 
would have hardly anything to complain of ; although, 
even then, the " unparalleled ” character of the repression 
would require further justification. 

If we have read the preceding chapters to some purpose, 
it will have been seen in what dead earnest Mahatmaji 
was to keep his movement pure ; to keep it free from the 
taint or even a suspicion of violence in any shape or form. 
Consider how he had been fighting with his own people 
against a premature launching of a campaign of mass 
civil disobedience. Consider also how much of provocation 
was being given to the non-co-operating workers, the target 
of official lawlessness, when such lawlessness was mounting 
higher and higher. Aft this shows almost to a demons- 
tration that if Government were really sincere in their 
propaganda that the violence of the workers necessitated 
a corresponding use of violence by the Government, then 
the obvious course for the^ latter would have been to join 
hands with Mahatmaji in his transparently honest and 
determined attempt to prosecute the national agitation on 
lines of non-violence, and on no other. But since violent 
or non-violent, the movement had to be suppressed because 
it was hostile to Imperialism, no such joining of * ’ bv 
the Government was possible. . Si 
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Then, let ns take into consideration the further fact 
that Mahatmaji was in dead earnest that Swaraj for India 
must never mean, as elsewhere, “ an interval,” to quote 
his own words, “ of confusion, anarchy and civil strife.”* 
The charge had been laid against his movement b} 7 a Govern- 
ment of India communique that “ the scheme of non-co- 
operation if successful could only result in widespread 
disorder, and political chaos. ”f Mahatmaji’s answer was 
that Sjoaraj achieved by non-violent means would mean 
nothing of the kind. It would be different if the means 
employed were the means of violence to which the Govern- 
ment were constantly resorting for political purposes. That 
was the answer which Mahatmaji gave. For, according 
to him, successful non-co-operation meant the creation of 
a non-violent atmosphere throughout the country and a 
progressive course of mass-awakening and mass-organisa- 
tion through mass-activities of a non-violent character. 
This peaceful mass-awakening, and peaceful mass-organi- 
sation, if it could be brought about, would not spell anarch} 7 
and disorder, but far better order and peace than what 
obtained under a regime of forced suppression of the General 
Will. Therefore, declared Mahatmaji with an air of supreme 
confidence and conviction. "The Government must know 
that successful non-violent non-co-operation means an 
orderly destruction of the present system of Government 
and its replacement not by disorder and chaos, but by 
political order of the first magnitude, and protection of 
every legitimate interest in the country, — not excluding 
that of European merchants who desire to earn an honest 
living in India.”! 

As the net result of all these discussions one is forced 
to accept Mahatmaji’s position that in his scheme of Swaraj 
there was no room for "an interval of chaos and anarchy.” 
The progressive development of the internal strength of the 
country leading by progressively peaceful stages towards 
Swaraj through the progressive; disintegration of auto- 
cratic power of the political masters- — such and no other 


* Vidt Young India 9th March, 1922. 

t Vide tho communique of the Government of India, dated Cth 
Nov. 1920 issued daring tho Viceroyalty of Lord Chelmsford. 

J Young India, 17 Nor. 1920. 
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is the objective Mahatmaji hart in view when ho pleaded 
for the attainment of Swaraj by non-violent methods. 
The position is Ijeautifully shadowed forth in the following 
lines: — “Swaraj by non-violence must be a progressively 
peaceful revolution such that the transference of power 
from a close corporation to the people’s representatives will 
be as natural as dropping of a fully ripe fruit from a well- 
nurtured tree. Swaraj by non-violent means can never 
mean an interval of chaos and anarchy."* 

Such being the nature of Mabatmaji's methods for win- 
ning Swaraj, could he, as a practical leader of a giant political 
movement that for a lime shook the foundations of Imperial 
supremacy over India, be held to have been ignorantly 
marching towards a catastrophic disaster ? Was he not 
measuring every single step he tcok in the light of the 
principle of non-violence which he placed before himself 
and the country as the sheet-anchor of the whole movement. 
What right had Lord Chelmsford or Lord Reading, then to 
assume that Mahatmaji was heading towards anarchy and 
disaster ? Of course, the idea was welcome to them as giving 
them a handle to use all weapons in their repressive armoury, 
and, if possible, give the movement a quietus ? Did it 
not lie in their power, assuming that their apprehensions 
were genuine, to help a confirmed believer in non-violence 
like Mahatmaji to keep the movement straight, so that no 
such disastrous consequences as they feared might follow ? 
Or, was it to be taken for granted that Imperial autocracy 
and governance was the only cure for India’s chronic ills, 
and the preservation of Law and Order the only specific ? 
And therefore, the undermining of such autocracy by non- 
co-operation even ill a peaceful manner meant ultimate 
confusion and political disintegration all through. 

To repeat, assuming that the apprehensions of tlm 
protagonists of Imperialism in India were perfectly genuine, 
instead of being the camouflage that they were, the duty 
• that lay before them was to devise means as to how (lie 
spectre of coming anarchy and chaos could he laid at rest 
without thinking of the drastic step of crushing the move- 
ment out of existence. That Loid Chelmsford and Lord 
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Reading visualised only the latter alternative instead of the 
former, is clear evidence of a sinister purpose. Their object 
was not to promote the spirit of non-violence among the 
workers and leaders, where the latter did not come up to the 
mark, and so regulate the movement along right lines. 
But their object was to proclaim the coming era of chaos 
and confusion as the result of successful non-co-operation, 
and so raise a scare. And this was to be done in the 
interests of Imperialist dominance, and for the purpose of 
broadcasting to the world the need of repression clothed in 
an attractive garment, the garment of Law and Order. 

For these latter were held forth by the protagonists of 
Imperialism as the essential attributes of every civilised 
Administration, not coming to distinguish between an 
Administration which was the creation and expression of 
the National Will ; or whether it was an incubus strangling 
such Will. 

Mahatmaji next turns to Another question. If the 
Government of India could not go so far as to help the 
growth of non-violence bjr waj^ of co-operating with Mahat- 
maji in the manner indicated, he thought that he could ver} r 
well appeal to the Government at least not to stand in the 
way of the movement in its attempt at a gradual peaceful 
development of Public Opinion, that is to say, of the 
General Will. In other words, if the Government could 
not help, let it not at least hinder the movement. Mahat- 
maji, therefore, in his ‘Letter’ of 1st Februarj-, 1922 asked 
Lord Reading — to remain “neutral” if possible, interfering 
only when there was any real ‘violence’ or chance of real 
violence ; but never on any manufactured item of violence. 
So long as there was this “strictest neutrality” not departed 
from by the Government of Lord Reading, there was no need 
or possibility for an immediate fight with Imperial auto- 
cracy. Although the chances in Mahatmaji's favour were 
small, still in his letter of 1st February, 1922 he thought 
fit to put forth his suggestion in a guarded wa5 r , as to a new 
orientation of policy. The idea suggested was that Lord 
Reading’s Government should remain “ neutral and thus 
allow public opinion ta ripen and have its full effect.” 
The suggestion was developed by Mahatmaji in the same . 
letter towards its end. “ If the Government remained 
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neutral, then the country will be advised to be engaged in 
further moulding public opinion without violent restraint 
from either side,' and will trust to its working to secure the 
fulfilment of its unalterable demands." On the other hand, 
if and when the suggested "neutrality" was violated, then' 
the only alternative Itefore the country would lie to engage 
in a fight with the Government by means of "civil" i.c., 
peaceful resistance to their autocratic will. The language- 
used by Mahatmaji was as follows : — "Aggressive civil 
disol/cdicnce in that ease will be taken up only when the 
Government departs from its policy of strict neutrality 
or refuses to yield to clearly expressed opinion of the vast 
majority of the people of India." 

The attitude of "neutrality" for which Mahatmaji 
pleaded was ignored by the Government of Lord Reading, 
entrenched as it was behind bayonets and the barbed wire 
entanglements of constitutional* maxims and constitutional 
procedure bearing on the all-important question of Law 
and Order. All the imperative duties of a civilised Ad- 
ministration, albeit Imperialist and irremovable by the 
nationals of this country ; and all the rights, legal and other 
appertaining to an Imperialist Government, solely because 
it was “a Government established by Law" of Imperial 
manufacture, and not of national make ; all this legal and 
constitutional wisdom was placarded by the Government 
of Lord Reading to explain and defend a policy of repression 
and suppression of the national movement. The appeal 
for the observance of 'neutrality’ fell on deaf or unheeding 
ears.' 

Mahatmaji, a confirmed believer in the doctrine of 
winning over opponents as the only safe and sure way of 
establishing a stable order of relationship with them, did not 
therefore omit to place before Lord Reading the suggested 
policy of "neutrality" as appropriate for his Excellency’s 
Government. That was one consideration. But there 
was also the other consideration that the weapon of Satya- 
graha has to be wielded only when all other peaceful attempts 
at remedy have been tried and have failed. In other words, 
all the avenues of appeal and persuasion had in the first 
instance to be explored before Mahatmaji could- feel justified 
to enter on a final trial of strength with the Government 
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in the name of Truth. For in that way could Mahatmaji 
vindicate the application of the title of Satyagraha to a 
campaign of aggressive mass civil disobedience. There 
was, therefore, the need for a final effort by Mahatmaji, in the 
direction of helping the Viceroy to come to a right and pro- 
per decision as to his duties towards the non-co-operation 
movement. The suggestion of a "policy of neutrality" 
for adoption by Government of Lord Reading was one such 
and final effort. 

And yet at the same time if this "policy of neutrality" 
had been adopted by Lord Reading, the need for a pre- 
mature launching of a campaign of civil resistance at 
Bardoli could have been obviated. This consideration 
was also present in Maliatmaji’s mind. For, as we have seen, 
he wrote as follows to Lord Reading : — • 

"Had the Government’s policy remained neutral and 
allowed public opinion to ripen and have its full effect, it 
would have been possible to advise postponement of the 
adoption of civil disobedience till the Congress had obtained 
fuller control over the forces of violence in the country and 
enforced greater discipline among the millions of its 
adherents.” In his rejoinder, dated 7th February, 1922, 
to the Government of India communique, Mahatmaji 
expressed himself quite frankly as follows : — "I freely 
recognise that unless India becomes saturated with the 
spirit of non-violence and generates disciplined strength 
that can fully come from non-violence, she cannot enforce 
her demands. And it is for that reason that I now consider 
that the first thing for the people to do is to secure a reversal 
of this mad repression and then to concentrate upon more 
complete organisation and more construction.” And 
therefore, — “What I now ask against the total suspension 
of civil disobedience of an aggressive character is merely 
the stoppage of ruthless repression, the release of prisoners 
convicted under it and a clear declaration of policy of abso- 
lute non-interference with all non-violent activities in the 
country.” 

Mahatmaji staked his all on this issue of violence ;rrs:<s 
non-violence. He had sent in his 'ultimatum' to Lord 
Reading that he was about to embark on his campaign of 
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aggressive mass civil disobedience at Bardoli, one remote 
corner of the Western Presidency. And yet we find that 
as soon as he had read of an 'outbreak of an aggravated 
type of mob violence at Chauri Chaura in far .away Gorakh- 
pur in the north-eastern corner of the country, he gave the 
signal for an immediate halt to his advancing army, much 
to the disappointment, chagrin and even resentment of 
some of his most beloved and trusted co-workers and 
lieutenants. For, in Mahatmaji’s own pointed language 
used in another and a similar connection, — "If I can have 
nothing to do with the organised violence of the Govern- 
ment, I can have less to do with the unorganised violence 
of the people. I would prefer to be crushed between the 
two.”* 

Mahatmaji has only called a 'Halt.' He remains as 
undaunted as ever. The war of Satyagraha to achieve 
Swaraj is not to be abandoned. The ‘Halt’ means only a 
suspension of aggressive mass civil resistance. It is a 
state of abeyance in' the struggle implying a fresh course of 
preparations. And if the preparations go on, as Mahatmaji 
hopes they will, although they may be prolonged, then the 
non-violent mass-awakening that may eventually issue may 
even render mass civil disobedience wholly superfluous. 
In that way, Mahatmaji declares, and after taking a full 
survey of the Chauri Chaura tragedy, — that "we can 
establish full Swaraj, and redress the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs, without a single person having to offer 
civil disobedience.’’^- 


* Young India 24 Nov. 1921, 

T Vide “The Crime, of Chauri Chaura : Young India 16 February 
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PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT— I. 

Two days after conviction, as stated in a previous 
chapter, Mahatma Gandhi was spirited away from Sabar- 
mati gaol at dead of night to some unknown destination 
to the dismay, anxiety, and even agony not only of those 
whom he had left behind in his Ashram, but of the vast 
body of his countrymen who had now installed him in their 
hearts as their chosen chief and leader. A sentence of six 
years’ imprisonment had been passed by the Session's 
Court on Mahatmaji, and had been received by him in 
open Court to be “as light as any Judge could inflict on me.” 
But to the world outside, a period of six years was a large 
slice of a man’s life, and from the point of view of immediate 
Indian politics of the time it was a slice big with poten- 
tialities of no small consequence. Mahatmaji’s leadership 
having gone for those long, long years, the question of a 
fresh, independent lead might be raised. And it would 
be no wonder if it was raised by some of his greater lieu- 
tenants, who although they had accepted Mahatmaji’s 
generalship might not feel quite competent to steer with 
sufficient conviction of heart an All-India political move- 
ment of the novel type inaugurated by Mahatmaji. That 
was the immediate situation ; and so, many began to 
entertain misgivings as to whether, after all when Mahat- 
maji returned to them after having served out his term, 
he would find the country forging ahead along those definite 
lines of advance, which he had chalked out for it. Or in 
the alternative, the question was whether he would find 
the country confused, bewildered and groping, or perchance 
insensibly slipping back into the old grooves of political 
subserviency, out of which Mahatmaji had lifted it. Whether 
or not, in fact, the coufttry should be able to stand on its 
own feet, and keep a firm grip on the political leadership 
which Mahatmaji had left as a legacy to it, such was the 
eager questioning which could be h§ard from many a mouth 
and this especially in view of the fact that many of the 
stalwarts had yielded to him not out of conviction but 
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as a matter of policy, or on account of the superior magnetic 
personality of Mahatmaji. The result, however, showed 
that although during his absence there was no actual 
surrender to the Government, yet there was a considerable 
weakening of attitude, the country being no longer able to 
present a united front to the political authorities. For, 
there were evidences of a split among the non-co-operating 
leaders themselves, and this split assumed a formidable 
shape, and became an accomplished fact, only a few months 
after Mahatmaji’s disappearance from our midst. 

Thus, the growth of a new party which wanted to go back 
upon Mahatmaji’s programme introduced a new factor in 
Indian politics. It was not exactly on the lines of the 
old mendicant type of agitation ; but the mere obstruc- 
tionist tactics in the Legislatures in which the new party 
indulged could not and did not make for positive internal 
strength in the country, which it was the aim of Mahatma 
Gandhi to develop. There was a sort of confused effort on 
the part of the political leaders to make a political im- 
pression on the Government by the power of their votes in 
the Legislatures, now holding out the olive branch to it, 
now holding it back, as circumstances dictated. It was a 
sort of a hide-and-seek game in which the political leaders 
now thought fit to engage themselves, feeling that Swaraj 
could be attained as well by negotiation in the Legislatures 
as by declaring open war in the country, as contemplated 
in Mahatmaji’s programme of non-violent non-co-operation. 
The belief of the stalwarts of the new party was that 
Mahatmaji had omitted to explore all the avenues of political 
strategy which the newly formed Legislatures had opened 
out, and that the door of negotiation* with the Government 
on “honourable terms” could yet be forced open by obs- 
tructionist strategy in the Legislatures. 

It was clear almost from the very first that the leaders 
by entering the Legislatures, and going back into the Law 
Courts, had definitely lost the political lead which Mahatmaji 
had bequeathed to them, — and which by the very act of 
such entrance into the Councils passed on to the Govern- 
ment. The Legislatures now became the arena for political 
fights — an arena, be it noted, which was the choice of the 
Government. And that arena, was well-barricaded, well- 
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fortified, well-entrenched and provided with all the legal 
and other equipments which up-to-date Imperialistic 
science could devise to avert or ward off any possible on- 
slaughts by the representatives of a subject people. 

The result was that in the country at large, which had 
been Mahatmaji’s venue for giving battle to the Imperialist 
Government, — the flag of war was no longer kept unfurled 
in any real sense of the word. The resounding battle cry 
in the country which had been heard during the fateful 
months and years of 1920-1922 was no longer heard. The 
leadership in the fight had insensibly passed away from 
the masses to the handful of educated leaders gathered 
together under the protecting wings of the Government in 
Council Chambers and engaged with all possible gusto in 
’ debating and discussing and voting on matters of state 
as if* they were members of a Sovereign National Assembly. 
The fact of the matter was that having voluntarily given 
up the political lead which Mahatmaji had bequeathed to 
them, they had taken to the easier task of organising 
voters and parties and coalitions in Indian Parliaments 
so-called, than organising the masses in the wider arena 
of the country in a determined attempt to dislodge the 
bureaucracy from its strong-holds of power. The political 
classes had evidently lost sight of the cardinal fact that they 
, had an obvious advantage, when under Mahatmaji’s general- 
ship they had made the country their chosen arena for 
giving battle to entrenched Imperialism in India. 

The fight for freedom must always be carried on in the 
country, and the energies of the masses harnessed to the 
task. But if the intelligentsia left the country for the 
Councils, no special blame could or should attach to them. 
For their whole lives had been passed in Council Halls, — 
or in Law Courts or in state-controlled colleges and Uni- 
versities and the type of political agitation embodied in a 
peaceful organisation of the masses and holding them in 
readiness to repel any invasion of their rights by an Im- 
perialist bureaucracy, was one to which they had never 
set their hands in dead earnest except, of course, during the 
short spell of a year or two under Mahatmaji's generalship 
Not only was there this original handicap from which- they- 
suffered ; but there was another handicap of a far more 
29 
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serious nature. The intelligentsia had never been un- 
connected with the Government. They had relations with 
the Government and these stood in their way. They have 
been in the language of Mahatmaji "the arm of Government 
authority."* For they have taken their full share in 
buttressing up by voluntary as well as paid services the 
whole fabric of British Indian Administration. Mahatmaji, 
therefore, in another place was compelled to declare, "for 
me they (the privileged classes) are the Government.f 
Therefore, in Mahatmaji's view the western educated classes 
could easily win the battle of freedom both for themselves 
and the country at large, (i.e. the exploited masses), if they 
but chose to withdraw themselves from their work of 
maintaining and perfecting the Governmental machinery. 
For without their services, paid or unpaid, the whole 
machinery would come to a stop for want of fuel. Then 
there are also other considerations which stood in the way 
of the intelligentsia leading a mass movement of the kind 
contemplated by Mahatmaji ; if and so long as they did not 
surrender the privileged position which they enjoyed by 
association with the Government. In Mahatmaji's eyes 
such surrender or withdrawal by them of the services 
voluntarily rendered by them to Government could alone 
make them one with the people and instal them in a position 
of true leadership over them. So long, therefore, as they 
remained a class apart in direct connection with the Govern- 
ment, and drawing all the profits and emoluments incidental 
to such connection, the intelligentsia held a dubious position 
in the body politic, and laid themselves open to Govern- 
mental influence and exploitation. Mahatmaji just hints 
at this aspect of the matter when he f.ays : — "As the latter" 
(members of the so-called liberal professions) "have repre- 
sented the arm of authority, we have been awed by them 
and to that extent they have accustomed us to think that 
we can satisfy our wants only through the Government. 

In order, therefore, to make the educated classes true 
leaders of the people, Mahatmaji from the very first had 
declared himself in favour of the classes withdrawing 

* “ Young India ” for 17& April, 1 924. 

+ “Young India ” for 8th December, 1921. 

t “Young Indit?’ 17th April, 1924. 
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themselves from all association ■with the Government in the 
'Councils, Law Courts, Government Colleges, Schools and 
Universities and similar other marks of voluntary official 
relations in the scheme of the Administration of the country. 
That was, indeed, the basis of the fourfold boycott enun- 
ciated in the Calcutta and Nagpur Congresses of 1920. 

I have mentioned the essential disabilities from which 
the intelligentsia suffered and the way in which Mahatmaji 
-sought to combat them. It was clear that the conduct of 
-a mass movement of the non-co-operation type under their 
leadership meant and involved a radical transformation 
of moral and mental outlook, or, in the language of Mahat- 
maji, — a real change of heart. Mahatmaji had pinned his 
faith on such a change as inevitable, because he had felt 
that -the humiliations of the Punjab atrocities, the enormity 
of the Kliilafat betrayal and the anxious and determined 
demand for full self-Govemment which he had seen reflected 
■on every educated countenance were enough to transform 
the hearts of the privileged classes and create a great 
moral and spiritual awakening among them. There was 
nothing inherently wrong or improbable in such hope and 
■expectation cherished by Mahatmaji. But the fact was 
that the outlook of the privileged classes had not up till 
then undergone that radical transformation which Mahat- 
maji demanded, and which would have enabled them to 
carry out the great movement of non-co-operation during 
the period of Mahatmaji’s enforced absence. The classes 
at the time did not see their way to give up the privileged 
position which had naturally come to them by their volun- 
tary association withjthe Government. In other words, 
the process of organic growth which would have prepared 
them at the time to renounce their position of vantage as a 
■class apart, enjoying all the privileges of Governmental 
•connection had not yet been completed. But the con- 
summation which Mahatrsaji’s heart craved would come 
as a part of natural political evolution, and it would come 
as assuredly as night follows day. But for the moment 

at was but partial, and nobody was to blame. 

«» 
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Thus, the fight for Swaraj after Mahatmaji’s disappear- 
ance behind prison-walls changed its venue. It was 
transferred from the health-giving atmosphere of the open 
country into the stuffy, impure atmosphere of Legislative 
Chambers. It was strongly hoped that although a handful, 
often split up into parties and factions, each standing up 
for its own dignit}', the elected Legislators would be able to 
make their mark there. It was strongly hoped, again, that 
by means only of obstructionist pressure and Parliamentary 
tactics, they would be in a position to force open the door 
of negotiation with the latter for an equal status with 
self-governing Dominions. The implication was that the 
masses would no longer be required to put forth their 
strength and organise themselves in the thousand and 
one ways open to them to wage a determined battle on 
their own account against exploitation and emasculation. 
They had but to choose the best representatives at the polls 
from among the intelligentsia, and it was for these latter 
to fight for the masses the battle of freedom in Council 
Halls, and force the Imperialist Government to come to 
terms with them. The crux of the whole question thus 
resolved itself into something like this: should the mas -<s 
have no direct part or lot in giving batik- to the Government' 
“Should the spinner, the weaver, the farmer, the art i- an. 
the trader have the right to >av that th/v have a*- much 


claim to shape the destiny of their country as tlw ir/ud*-?. 
of the so-called lib-ral proft^ions"?* Should *h*- ir,. v ^ ■ 
have not th<* right to declare that th- ir who!-* : oul r* l ' !!• d 
against K-ing made to play s-e.-nad fiddle to the c!a- * • v.ho 
without nrg.im<ing strength in th- country pmt.- d ‘h'U 
faith • on the re., alt-, of ’V)ivt ion ‘ in th“ Coin'd 




Th - fact of th- matt*-- v r that fr.di r 
inh-rind a of tea-lit i- -n tJ-.-.t job*.: 
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agitation were a business to be managed by the western- 
-educated classes alone, standing as intermediaries between 
ihe Government and the people. They arc, therefore, 
•specially referred to by the Government as the "politically- 
•minded classes,” implying that the rest of their country- 
men were not so politically-minded. Political agitation 
■outside the Council Chambers, therefore, centred on efforts 
of the educated classes to plead with the Government or 
•enter protests against Governmental measures ostensibly 
in the name of the people as their representatives and 
■extorting what "concessions” they could by creating a 
growing public opinion in favour of such concessions. This 
"public opinion,” however, in the last analysis meant and 
implied not the General Will of the people, but only the 
public opinion as prevailing among the educated classes 
themselves. That the masses have a part, and a deter- 
mining or even a decisive part to play in the working out 
of their own political salvation is a view of the matter 
that had hardly penetrated the minds and feelings of the 
intelligentsia. The result was that practically nothing had 
been done towards the awakening of the political conscious- 
ness of the general body of the people until Mahatma 
•Gandhi entered the Indian political arena. 

For the first few years after his final return from South 
Africa in 1915, Mahatmaji was engaged in reconnoitring 
the whole field of Indian politics truly so-called, by seeking 
to place himself in intimate touch with the masses and 
seeking also by the now well-known method of Satyagraha, 
to redeem special concrete grievances from which they had 
been suffering. This went on for some time until the 
inauguration of the Rowlatt Bill and the placing of it on the 
Indian Statute Book in the teeth of an All-India protest 
and in the teeth also of the vehement opposition of all the 
great Nationalist and Moderate leaders in the Imperial 
Legislative Council ; the perpetration of the Punjab atro- 
cities and the deep humiliation and degradation of Indian 
manhood and womanhood that it involved; the way also 
in which the whole matter was sought to be hushed up 
in the first instance, and then minimised or whitewashed 
by the Hunter Committee, the Government of India, the 
Imperial Government and not the least by the British 
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Houses of Parliament; and lastly, the egregious failure 
of the Moderate Party pinning their faith on constitutional 
procedure, to effect a reversal of the Imperial policy, .all 
.these in their cumulative effect gave Mahatmaji a chance 
to make himself felt. It was in this critical posture of the 
country’s affairs that Mahatmaji found his opportunity 
to launch on a comprehensive scale a scheme of political 
education and agitation not confined exclusively to the 
western-educated section of the Indian population. It 
was at this stage of the history of Indian politics that 
Mahatmaji felt that it was possible for him to enter on a 
campaign of rousing the political consciousness of the 
masses to the state of humiliation and degradation into which 
the country had fallen. 

The failure of the orthodox Moderate, "Constitutional” 
method of merefy formulating Indian political grievances 
and the focussing thereon of Indian public opinion — the 
opinion, namely, of the educated classes — was writ large 
on the face of the country, especially in the years 1919-1920. 
It was again this failure to make the Government amenable 
to the null of the intelligentsia working through the Indian 
National Congress that discredited the Congress itself, as 
then conducted, and proclaimed it as a political instrument 
of hardly any consequence. Mahatmaji now came out with 
the slogan that the task of the political enfranchisement 
of the masses must be undertaken by the masses themselves, 
and not be left into the hands of the classes. Further, 
if the intelligentsia must trufy lead the masses as their 
very own, they must renounce the privileged position 
which they had been hitherto enjo}dng as associates and 
co-workers with the Government in £he task of Adminis- 
tration and exploitation. I would here supplement previous 
relevant quotations on the subject from Mahatmaji’s writings 
with the following short extract from Mahatmaji's "V ritten 
Statement” before the Sessions Court at Almedakad on 
iSth March, 1922 on the eve of his conviction and imprison- 
ment. He is here referring to the "town-dwellers” as in- 
cluding not only the intelligentsia who congregate in Use 
towns and pursue lheir t callings, but he is referring also to 
the trading and commercial classes who are hangers-on to 
the British import and export trade. Mahatmaji declares- 
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with infinite pathos, — "Little do 'town-dwellers’ know, that 
their miserable comfort represents the brokerage they 
get to do the work of the foreign exploiter, that the profits 
and the brokerage are sucked from the masses.” To the 
same purpose is the following statement by Lala Lai pat 
Rai in an article in "The Nation" (U. S. A.) published in 
December 1921, when the non-co-operation movement 
was at its height :—"The "higher” and "respectable” 
classes of the intelligentsia who have thrown themselves 
on the side of the Government are opposed to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s non-co-operation programme because it would 
reduce them to positions of comparative poverty and 
nothingness. The British in India have accepted these 
intelligentsia as subordinate partners in their business of 
explpitation."* 


Therefore, declared Maliatmaii that to be true leaders 
in a mass movement which would help to win the battle 
of Swaraj, the intelligentsia must non-co-operatc with the 
Imperialist Government in Legislatures, in Law Courts 
m State-controlled Universities and Colleges, and in official 
functions, etc., and claim the honoured privilege of 
shoulder to shoulder fa a spirit of courradesfap^ , a“*”| 
body of the people as non-violent soldiers of a common 
cause. They must cease to remain apart playing tlTS 
of dignified political leaders enjoying, to quote Mahatmaii’s 
d - S ’ * Pnvilegedposition in the "voluntary branch of the 
Administration.” In other words, the Indian wl , 
Gongress must no longer constitute the political 
the intelligentsia only, but must be converted into n°n 
instrument of effective political warfare where offiv 
could meet among the intelligentsia who £5 those 
Governmental association and § lead alone S ff nounc 1 ed 
who would directly represent the orpnorul ^ 
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of the masses, and of such among the classes as would 
throw in their lot with the masses. " 

The story of the Congress under the new regime and the 
story of the mass-awakening and mass-movement during 
this period of ascendency of the non-co-operation movement 
under the undisputed leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
has been described at some length in this and the preceding 
volume. But during the comparatively short spell cf 
Mahatma] i’s incarceration, which did not extend to two 
years in full,* the old tradition of the Congress as the 
political organ of the intellectual classes, as contra-dis- 
tinguished from the masses, was found reasserting itself 
■with greater and greater sway. The result was that 
Mahatma Gandhi after his release found the situation 
distinctly unfavourable to the continuance of the non- 
co-operation programme. After seme effort to stem the 
rising tide of reaction with a view to harnessing it for pur- 
poses of a mass-movement, he thought fit to allow the tide 
to run its course without let or hindrance. And so at the 
Belgaum Congress of December 1024, over which Mahatmaii 
himself presided, he suspended his whole programme of the 
fourfold boycott of non-co-operation as enunciated and 
carried forward under his leadership by the Calcutta, 
Nagpur and Ahmedabad Congresses. The only boycott 
that he retained, and without which he could not have 
retained his connection with the Congress, was the boycott 
of foreign cloth. Mahatmaji could have, if he chose, carried 
his programme at the Congress itself by a majority of votes ; 
as he did, in fact, at the June 1924 session of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Ahmedabad. But he did net 
choose to do it. The fact of the matter was, that he had in 
the meantime developed a sense of non-violence which 
prevented him from forcing upon an unwilling minority 
any measure or programme sanctioned only by a majority 
of votes, whether in the Congress c-^ in its Central Executive, 
the All- India Congress Committee, or in the other execu- 
tives in the Provinces and the Districts. It would be in 

* Mahatmaji -rras conviqted sad sentenced to a term of sis years 
imprisonment on March IS, 1922 and released at S i.sr. on 5th 
Feb., 1924 at- the Sassoon Hospital, Poona, where he fcsd been 
transferred from the Yerowads gaol for an operation for appendicitis. 
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"his opinion an act of violence if the majority were to force 
•down the throats of an unwilling minority any programme 
•of work, however justified, or however desirable in the 
interests of the country at large. The ultimate interests 
of the country according to him would he far better served 
if the country could wait till the minority could be won 
-over by the power of moral influence exercised by the 
majority. And this moral influence, said Mahatmaji, could 
be best exerted by an effective demonstration of the faith 
of the majority in their own programme of work through 
„ their activities in their individual capacities, while the 
•Congress lead followed another course. So Mahatmaji 
from this new angle of vision foreswore the idea of leading 
"the Congress or its executive by the power of a majority. 

• Then, there was another consideration which to Mahat- 
maji made a weighty appeal. The dissenting minority 
that was arrayed against him represented the hopes and 
faith of an intelligentsia who fully believed in their power 
to west power from the Government while fighting the 
•Government under their wings inside the Council Chambers. 
They were Parliamentarians, and believed in Parliamentary 
tactics. This strong and determined faith of the dissenting 
-minority, however erroneous, appealed also to Mahatmaji 
as a factor in the situation, which should not be slurred over 
■or lightly set aside. If the opposition were a mere factious 
opposition, the strength of Mahatmaji’s majority might 
have been brought to bear upon the situation without 
much compunction. But if as here, the opposition was 
based upon a strenuous faith in the cause, the spirit of 
non-violence dictated that it should not be suppressed 
by sheer voting pbwer. Such suppression, according to 
Mahatmaji, although sanctioned bj>- Parliamentary or 
democratic procedure would in no way help to win over 
•opponents to his cause, or enable them to see the error 
•of their ways. In this,way, the new Party preparing for a 
fight with the Government in the Reformed Legislatures 
found their way unexpectedly made smooth by this parti- 
•cular interpretation of non-violence in its application to 
•questions of democratic procedure. Nor did Mahatmaji 
«eek to explain , at length to the country at large this revo- 
lution in his mentality, which at the time puzzled and 
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perplexed not a few, not excluding some even of his most 
trusted and devoted followers. The Council Party among 
Congressmen, however, saw in this attitude of Mahatma} i 
only an act of politic surrender, or of homage to their rising 
power. But the fact remained that but for. the new aspect 
in which Mahatmaji viewed the question of majority 
versus minority, a born fighter like him would never have 
felt called upon to cry a sudden halt to Iris advancing 
army. For looked at from the ordinary point of view, the 
halt was wholly premature. 

To sum up : The old tradition of the intellectual classes , 
as the sole exponents of the Swaraj idea, and the sole 
fighters in the Swaraj cause, which had been laid to rest 
for a time during the years 1920-1922 reasserted itself but 
in a new and attractive garb, that of unmitigated resistance 
to authority in the different Legislatures throughout the 
country. And it reasserted itself with so much strength 
of faith and determination of purpose that Mahatmaji felt 
that the tradition in its new orientation should be respected, 
and its exponents given the opportunities of work they 
demanded without opposition from himself and his party 
of boycotters. As already hinted, according to Mahat- 
maji, while preserving the attitude of non-co-operation 
with the new Council party, it was up to the boycotting 
non-co-operationists, by the silent demonstration of their 
faith in their work done in the country, to win back the 
non-boycotting educated classes to the view that the hope 
of wresting Swaraj lay elsewhere than in the Council 
Chambers. And lastly, Mahatmaji saw that the condition 
of success of the non-co-operation movement was that the 
country must present a united front to the Government. 

A split in the Congress Camp, would have been a sort 
of a civil war among Congressmen, which would have only 
helped to strengthen the hands of an autocratic Imperialist 
Government. The situation from Mahatmaji’s point 
of view requires, however, to b'e further nnnlj'scd. 
Mahatmaji after his release had not immediately come to 
th'* decision about the suspension of the boycotts. He 
bad b«en hoping in the. first instance to preserve intact 
th<‘ character of the Congress Executives, as distinguished 
from the Congress, as it had assumed since the 
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the other considerations I have noted. As the Tesult of the 
suspension, the numerical strength of the non- co-operators 
•went down considerably. On the other hand, there was 
no small accession of strength from the point of view of the 
-quality of workers and of unity of purpose resulting in the 
creation of a compact, homogeneous party of members 
without any sort of mental reservation. In this way, the 
beginnings of a mass-movement that would not suffer from 
political backslidings or political repercussions were definite- 
ly for' the first time assured. Lastly, Mahatmaji strongly 
held to the belief that those who had lost their faith in the 
boycotts and desired to enter Legislative bodies and the 
other institutions which he had wanted them to boycott 
needed to go through a process of futile, if protracted, 
effort with a view to that transformation of outlok which 
was so essential to a thorough-going faith in the fourfold 
boycott. This view of the matter was emphasised by 
Mahatmaji shortly after his release.* “After having" 
•said he, "discussed with the Swarajist friends the vexed 
question of entry into the Legislative Assembly and the 
■Councils by Congressmen, I am sorry to have to say that I 
have not been able to see eye to eye with the Swarajists. 
Nor is the difference between them and myself one of mere 
detail. There is an honest and fundamental difference. I 
say that to be out of the Legislative bodies is far more 
advantageous to the country than to be in them. I have 
however failed to convince my Swarajist friends. They 
are, many of them, amongst the ablest, most experienced 
and honest patriots. They have not entered the Legislative 
bodies without full deliberation, and they must not be ex- 
pected to retire from the position lentil experience has 
convinced them of the futility of their method. If the 
work of the Swarajists prospers and the country benefits, 
such an ocular demonstration cannot but convince honest 
sceptics like me of our error, and I know the Swarajists 
to be patriotic enough to retrace thdir steps when experience 
has disillusioned them.” 

As we have seen, Mahatmaji’s faith in the boycotts 
did not abate even by ,a jot by reason of the defection. 


_ * Vide a statement iesned to the Press by Mahatma Gandhi on 
-3 May, 1924. 
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“I believe implicitly in the full and undiluted non-co- 
operation programme as passed by the Congress, and no 
other."* This declaration of faith was made in the columns 
of “Young India” shortly after his release, and he has not 
only not resiled from it, but he has reiterated it often 
and often. He retained also his full faith in making the 
Congress the meeting ground of all shades of political opinion 
and thought. But the other view for which he equally 
contended was that the Congress executives must exclu- 
sively be under the charge of those who believed in the 
programme of work as laid down by the Congress. There- 
fore, as long as the Congress laid down the programme of 
the boycotts, Mahatmaji strongly demanded the exclusion 
from the Congress executive of that section of the educated 
classes who would not renounce voluntary Governmental 
association, and the position of vantage and privilege which 
such association gave them. He has expounded this view 
of the matter in bold uncompromising terms, as will be 
“seen from the following somewhat lengthy extract from 
“Young India” 

“I hold the boycott of titles, etc., to be an absolutely 
integral part of the Congress. The boycott has two objects : 
First, to persuade those who hold titles, etc., to give them 
up. Secondly, to keep the Congress pure from the influence 
of the institutions boycotted. If the first had been im- 
mediately successful, we should have attained our goal 
at once. But the second is equally necessary, if we are 
ever to reach our goal through the programme of non-violent 
non-co-operation. For me the boycott is national, so long 
as the National Congress enforces it in its own organisation. 
It cannot undermiite the influence, the glamour, and the 
prestige of Government institutions, if it cannot be run 
without the presence in it, as administrators, of the title- 
holders, lawyers, schoolmasters and councillors who 
represent, as it were, the voluntary branch of the Govern- 
ment Administration. The idea running behind the 
programme of non-co-operation was that if we could honest- 
ly, non-violently, and successfully work the Congress 
organisation without such influence, and nay, even in spite 


“Young India” for 29th May, 1924, 
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of it, that fact by itself would be enough to give us Swaraj. 
It follows, therefore, that the executive organisation of the 
•Congress must not contain titled persons. Government 
school masters, practising lawj'crs and members of legis- 
lative bodies, and persons who use foreign cloth or cloth 
manufactured even in our mills, and those who deal in such 
cloth. Such persons can become Congressmen ; but cannot 
and should not become members of Congress executive 
•organisation. The All-India Congress Committee and all 
the local executive committees should contain only those 
members who whole-heartedly believe in, and are prepared 
to carry out, the Congress policy. The idea that all opinions 
•should be expressed on these bodies must be abandoned 
if the executive committees are to become bodies for the 
purpose of carrying out the Congress policy for the time 
being. I would, therefore, urge that those who do not 
believe in the five boycotts, and non-violence, and truthful- 
ness should resign from the Congress executive bodies."* 


* “Young India” May 29, 1924. 
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Wc have seen that with the suspension of the boycotts, 
the way was made smooth for the non-boycotting section 
of the intelligentsia to revert to the old tradition of the 
Congress and the Congress executives as the political 
organ of the intellectual classes. Secondly, we ha\c seen 
that the venue of the political fight for Swaraj was trans- 
ferred from the country to the Legislatures. The idea 
of awakening the masses to a sense of their right to fight 
the battle of Swaraj on their own account, and thus of 
creating a non-violent mass-movement to wrest Swaraj 
from the unwilling hands of an Imperialist Government 
and bureaucracy receded into the background, though the 
ideal was not permanently abandoned. 

The deeper significance, however, of Mahatmaji's 
pronouncement that the non-boycotting intelligentsia, 
because of their being deeply committed to the task of 
maintaining and consolidating the machinery of Govern- 
ment Administration, were not the proper parties and 
instruments to lead the masses to a successful issue, received 
•but scant recognition at the hands of the educated classes 
concerned. They did not give full thought to the conun- 
drum which Mahatmaji put before them ; and the conun- 
•drum was that the two things could not go together. 
You cannot remain associated with the Government and 
the Administration through their recognised institutions, 
and yet aspire to jead the masses and ensure a mass^ 
awakening. The mentality of a true leader of the masses, 
according to Mahatmaji, is something wholly and funda- 
mentally different from the mentality that would seek 
to enter the Legislatures, the Law-Courts and the State- 
•controlled Colleges ami Universities or participate in 
official functions. From the outside and from your pri- 
vileged position, you could hardly hope, said Mahatmaji 
to make an impression upon the masses, so as to make them 
feel that your interests and theirs* coincided, or that there 
was a common unity of purpose. The truth of this pro- 
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position, evident, as it is, was far from being realised by 
the non-boycotting section of the intelligentsia. They 
yet hoped to reconcile their privileged position as volun- 
tary associates and co-workers of the Gover nm ent with 
their ambition to be the leaders of the people at large. 

But if this was so, the logic of facts, as the political situa- 
tion under the new conditions of legislative activities- 
went on developing, became more and more insistent anti 
challenging. As the years rolled on, the futility of political 
efforts conducted in and through the Councils became more 
and more apparent. Mahatmaji was full of expectation 
that the Council Party among Congressmen who had 
•pinned their faith on their success in the ‘Division’ lobbies, 
would naturally feel inclined to withdraw from the Legis- 
latures, because of the increasing futilky of their efforts. 
And further he was hoping that they would feel also the 
need of reverting to their old position as thoroughgoing 
non-co-operators. He was hoping that in the end the3* 
would be drawn, as of old, to throw in their lot with the 
masses with a view to create and lead a non-violent mass- 
movement But Mahatmaji had not counted on a new 
factor in the situation which weighed heavily in the scales. 
It was the spirit of Parliamentarianism, which had been 
developing and making havoc among the non-boycotters. 
For although the futility of political agitation in and through 
the Legislatures was becoming increasingly evident, Parlia- 
mentananism and Parliamentary tactics had already 
acquired a grip over the classes concerned and was becoming 
almost a fascination. For Parliamentarianism as a political 
method, however unsuitable for subject peoples in circums- 
tances of their political dependence, is ^nevertheless fostered 
by iniellectualism. And the intellectual classes find them- 
selves in their element when offered the opportunity of 
measuring their strength with their political masters in an 
arena which gives scope for Parliamentary tactics and 
for application of Paliamentary methods of warfare. The 
intelligentsia of all countries, free or unfree, therefore, 
are naturally drawn towards Parliamentarianism. This 
constitutional limitation or defect from which the intellec- 
tual classes of all countries, self-governing or dependent, 
have to suffer, might become, however, a dangerous malady 
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in the case of a dependent country where political leaders 
are drawn from the intelligentsia. For Parliamentarianism 
for them connotes their leaving the true field of work,, 
.work in the country such as would ensure a mass-awalcening. 
Furthermore, what might be originally a natural predi- 
lection for Parliamentarianism in the case of the intellectual’ 
classes of this country might soon develop into a masterful 
passion through continual association with the higher 
official hierarchy on terms of a so-called equality in the 
arena of the Reformed Legislatures. For in these Legisla- 
tures created under the new Government of India Act 
and under the Rules framed thereunder, the forms • of 
Parliamentary procedure are observed; and we find also 
that these Legislatures themselves are, often officially 
and non-officially, broadcasted as Indian Parliaments. 
Lastly, this mentality of Parliamentarianism is in no way 
undone or undermined, but on the other hand strengthened 
and aggravated by the association of the intellectual classes 
with, the Law Courts, the State-controlled Universities 
and Colleges, the Durbars, the Levees and other Govern- 
mental functions. The upshot of all this .is that the 
Parliamentary mentality and the consequent fascination 
for the Legislative Councils and the Legislative Assembly 
would persist in spite of increasing futility of political work 
and agitation conducted in and through these Legislatures. 

It must be admitted, however, that although the 
Parliamentary mentality born of intellectualism and 
fostered by the atmosphere of the Legislative bodies was a 
strong obstacle in the way of the intelligentsia, their spirit 
of patriotism rebelled against the prospect of an ever- 
increasing futility ofr their legislative efforts. In the case 
of a country which had won its freedom, the State being a 
Sovereign National State,— Parliamentary legislatures and 
Parliamentary procedure are not imposed on it from without 
but are the creation of the nationals of the country itself 
and are the instruments and expression of the national 
will. There, therefore, no valid ground could exist for 
patriotism kicking against any fetters, however galling 
on the ground that they are not of its own manufacture’ 
•But m an Imperial dependent possession, Parliamentarv 
.Legislatures must perforce be so devised as to suit in all 
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vital and fundamental matters the interests of Imperialism 
in the first instance. Hence patriotism when it finds its 
way effectually barred against further progress is bound to 
rebel against imposed constitutional fetters. And even 
such liberty of political action as may be granted by the 
Imperial Masters by a balancing of interests of the Sovereign 
and the dependent country, must alwaj's be hedged in with 
constitutional fetters. For the ultimate fact is that the 
interests of nationalistic patriotism and of Imperialism 
must always remain unbridged. If so, the non-boycotting 
section of the intelligentsia working in and through the 
Legislatures, the Law Courts and the State-controlled 
Universities must, if they aspire to place the interests of 
their country and their nationals above the interests of the 
Sovereign Imperial country and its nationals must sooner 
or later, and sooner than later, find their way barred 'by a 
stone-wall. And if they are not prepared to co-operate 
with the political masters on the terms suitable to Im- 
perialism, they will have to resort to either of two courses. 
Either they will have to renounce their legislative activities 
and all their other Governmental connections and come 
back to the country for the work of mass-awakening; or 
they will have to retire from the political field altogether. 
That is the dilemma in which all honest political workers 
who cannot make up their minds to dis-associate with 
the Administration must ultimately find themselves. 

Probing their present mentality, one finds that the sense 
of political futility urges the non-boycotting section of the 
intelligentsia in one direction ; while the sense of Parlia- 
mentarianism pulls them back in the opposite direction. 
In other words, they could neither do with, nor do without, 
the Legislatures or the other institutions by which, with 
their voluntary services, the Imperialist Administration 
in this country has been functioning. Of course on the 
theoretical plane, it is as clear to them as noonday that 
they being the main props of*the Administration, tin- 
moment their voluntary services were withdrawn, that 
moment the whole edifice of the Administration would 
topple down like a hquse of cards. Hut oppo-lr/' frrc» > , 
as we hive se*-n. areal work within them and th- r.‘f< . .-ary 
transformation of outlook has yet to he reached. 
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In the circumstances, it is only the boycotting section 
•of the intelligentsia,— the thoroughgoing non-co-operators 
that have been able to take to the country as their field 
.of work, and have been pursuing an uphill task. They 
•are practically the only organised party in the country 
wor king for an awakening among the masses through their 
-economic uplift. That work is an uphill struggle, not only 
because of the intrinsic difficulties of the task. The 
Temote rural areas which have to be reached are so far away 
-not only from the urban areas, but also from the interior 
-railway lines. And further, they lie so very scattered and 
segregated that apart from all other handicaps (e.g., their 
appalling poverty, dirt, disease, and the visitation of 
floods, etc. the problem of reaching them is one of tre- 
mendous difficulty. The masses, i.e., the millions, cannot 
he awakened from a distance by political workers gathered 
together in well-lighted dries halls or in suburban areas 
and enjoying also the amenities of modern civilisation. 
Mass-awakening is a very handy, democratic phrase; but 
it means more than meets the ear. If anything, it must, 
in the first instance, mean bringing food to the famished 
mouths of the masses ; and freeing them also from other 
pressing ills of daily life. But it means specially, freeing 
them from the spirit of despondency and depression which 
has overtaken and overwhelmed them. They need no fur- 
ther awakening. If and when this awakening comes through 
the peaceful efforts and under the non-violent guidance 
•of the educated political workers, mass-activhy and mass- 
movement would follow as matters of course. These would 
follow also the lines of a peaceful evolution and would 
not partake of a revolutionary character. For this work, 
•so vast in volume, so tremendous in practical consequences 
from the point of view of Swaraj, the entire energies of the 
awakened educated classes need to be mobilised. Not an 
ounce of available energy could be or should be frittered 
away. If Indian Swaraj does mean a democratic Swaraj 
and not a Swaraj for the classes of the intelligentsia, (that 
is to say, a Swaraj in which the masses would lie under the 
domination of these latter in the place of the present body 
of rulers)— then it follows that the masses must have our im- 
mediate and even undivided attention. It should not be the 
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work of one single, solitary individual like Mahatma Gandhi : 
ploughing .his lonely furrow, with a handful of lieutenants, — 
‘handful,’ that is, when viewed in relation to the hugeness - 
and complexity of constructive effort that lies in front. 
But even so, that work has become tremendously difficult 
because of the lead given by the intellectual classes in 
favour of political agitation in and through the Councils 
as the shorter way to political emancipation. Then,, 
again, as we have seen, the vital connection of these classes 
with the different branches of the Administrative machinery 
making of them a community apart and a privileged com- 
munity at that, also stands in the way of a rapid dissemi- 
nation of the gospel of an Indian mass movement as the only 
thing that mattered in Indian politics. Therefore, but for 
the efforts of the thoroughgoing Non-co-operators who 
at the present date and under the circumstances noted 
above form, comparative!}' speaking, a small minority, 
the political gospel which they preach, namely, that the 
awakening of the masses is the only instrument for the 
political emancipation of India would have made but little 
headway since the suspension of the non-co-operation 
movement at Belgaum. 

The evil engendered by the non-boycotting Parliamen- 
tary mentality which like a subtle poison corrupts or per- 
verts our sense of perspective is also responsible for the 
fact that the Congress executive organisations throughout 
the country are engaged only or mainly in work helpful to 
Parliamentarianism, c.g . , canvassing and organising votes 
for Congress candidates for the Legislatures, the Muni- 
cipalities, etc. Thus, it would appear that not only have 
the legislative stalwarts placed them -elves in such a position 
as have disabled them directly from carrying on any 
systematic work of uplift in the country. They have 
also dragged into their orbit a vast body of workers from 
among the western educated section of the population 
with the result that their men ‘.alike also has hen affected 


and a desire for winning freedom by shortcuts lias been 
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•of Parliamenlarianism at the polls ; and the winning of 
'Hashing victories over the Government inside Council 
•Chambers and the consequent broadcasting throughout the 
Indian world that the intelligentsia were engaged in scaling 
the walls of the bureaucratic citadel ; and lastly, the lead 
given by the Congress and Congressmen that a shorter cut 
involving less suffering and sacrifice than Mahatma Gandhi’s 
method, has been found for the political emancipation of 
the country, — all these in their cumulative effect, have told 
upon the mentality of the Congress workers and made 
them preachers and propagandists of the new-old cult of 
Parliamentarianism. The result has been that whenever 
the call lias come, as it has come of late, from the leaders 
in the higher rungs of the Congress ladder, to start some 
concrete work whether in the shape of the boycott of 
British goods or of foreign cloth, or indeed, any work of 
Tural uplift, the appeal does not come with a compelling 
force to the minds of the workers. For the true ring of 
inspiration is always wanting in such call. If, for instance, 
the boycott of foreign goods is put forward before the workers 
"by the Parliamentary Congress executives as an urgent 
item of work, it can never become paramount. For it is 
•always to be subsidiary or subservient to the higher needs 
•of Parliamentary work in the Councils which is always 
■paramount. Therefore, the motive power or inspiration 
behind any secondary duty imposed upon the workers is 
-always halting, or at best plays a subordinate part in their 
hearts. The result is that the present-day Congress 
•executive organisations in the country, notwithstanding 
that they continue to exist, have remained more or less 
dormant or become active only at the time of the elections. 
Therefore, they can never compare with what they v T ere 
in the days of non-co-operation when their w r ork w f as not 
Parliamentary but lay in awakening the general body of 
people along the lines laid down by the Congress. In the 
•circumstances, therefore, the call comes often and often 
from the present-day political leaders of the Congress that 
there was a need for a thorough overhauling of the Congress 
Committees operating in the country. But this overhauling 
•of the Congress executive organisations cannot and does not 
extend to anything beyond a re-shuffling of the cards a 
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change in the personnel, putting in new blood here and 
there, or at least bringing in more representative mem 
But the centre and the seat of the disease remains untouched. 
For machinery is not everything. The purpose which the 
machinery is intended to serve* must be inspiring enough 
to call forth the best energies of the workers. The conten- 
tion is that the spirit that would invigorate the present 
Congress Committees and make them powerful motive forces 
for work in the country has received no accession. In the 
palmy days of non-violent non-co-operation the whole 
country was pulsating with life because of the inspiration 
behind* the movement. Then the call had gone forth that 
Swaraj must be wrested from unwilling hands by our 
self-effort our self-sacrifice, and our self-suffering. This 
meant hurling ourselves against the whole power of an. 
Imperial autocracy and the consequent evolution of a high 
type of manhood. The call then was not for Parliamentary 
tactics and Parliamentary agitation. The call was fer the 
development of the whole people’s strength outside thesphere 
of Government. The call was that India must stand cn her 
feet, that Indian men and women must no longer petition, 
protest nor seek to negotiate with their political masters 
until the}- have developed their strength, the strength that 
would work as the sanction for all their demands. The 
call was for the assertion of manhood and womanhood 
throughout the vast country. The call was the call for a 
great mass-awakening and a great mass movement, and the 
whole of the Congress programme was attuned to that ecd 
and the whole of the myriad subordinate Congress executives 
throughout the country were engaged in this work of national 
development, along the lines laid Gown by the Congress 
and its higher executives, namely the All-india Congress 
Committee and its Working Committee. 

The inevitable consequence of the changed mentality 
of Congress leaders and consequently of their followers is 
seen in the poor output of work done by the District and 
other subordinate Congress Committees of the present day- 
They continue to exist but in a moribund condition, except 
of course as I have said at the time of the General Elections 
tor the different Legislatures. Then, the struggle fer getting 
fnto the Councils and the Assembly becomes so intense - 
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and so overpowering; and the waste of expenditure be- 
comes so appalling ; and the wave of mutual bitterness and 
recriminations between Party and Party, between candi- 
,date and candidate and between their respective canvassers 
rises so mountain- high ; and the machinery of lying pro- 
paganda is set in motion with such cruelty of purpose 
that a spectator from outside might imagine that India 
was a free, sovereign country and was in the throes of an 
election agitation and turmoil quite in accordance with the 
traditions of a free country. But since the contrary is the 
truth, the disinterested spectator would be soon disillu- 
sioned. And unable to discover why the subject people 
of India should, of all peoples, spend so much energy and 
waste so much powder and shot over elections which lead 
to jiowhere or at best to a blind alley, he would despair 
of the Congress and those that are at the head of its affairs. 
The leaders of a subject people engaged in such mimic 
warfare would be an experience of a wholly novel kind 
and the thought would ever and anon cross his mind, — 
‘Would the Congress and its large following ever revert 
to their proper work in the country of “rousing the people 
instead of talking and talking mere words,” whether in the 
Councils or elsewhere * 


* The quotation is from a Bpeeoh at the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee held at Delhi on Nov. 4, 1928, 
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A Bird’s-eye View of the Movement of Repression 
organised by government during 1921-1922. . 


In tracing the history of non-co-operation from its incep- 
tion to the Ahmedabad Congress we have touched but lightly 
on the attitude of the Government and the general policy of 
repression inaugurated by it, as the subject, though an integral 
part of that history is important enough to deserve special and 
separate treatment. The Government were embarrassed at the 
startling success of the N. C. O. movement from the very begin- 
ning. They apprehended that at such a stage repression might 
strengthen the movement rather than check it. They, therefore, 
began with some pin-pricks such as depriving pensioners of 
pensions, and landholding non-co-operators of irrigation water. 
Isolated prosecutions were also resorted to, but, on the wholte, 
it seemed as if they had realised that to oppose the movement 
with force at that stage would be suicidal. 


Lord Chelmsfordt had to be content with pouring uneasy 
«« t> „ .. . . „ ridicule on the movement. It was this 

Rally the Moderates. aU ; tll< j e which underlay the Government 


of India Resolution of November 6, 1920, which with amazing 


self-complacency left the “ most foolish of all foolish schemes ” 
to die of inanition. Repression not being thought advisable at 
that stage strenuous efforts were made to rally the Moderates. 
Lurid pictures were drawn of an India which would be plunged 
in anarchy and red ruin if the strong arm of the English were 
withdrawn. It was declared that Non-co-operators were leading 
the country to Bolshevism, and Anglo-Indian newspapers 
published sensational articles on an India being driven to the 
verge of a precipice. The Afghan bogey was raised to divide 
the Hindus from the Mussalmans. Feverish appeals were made 
to the Councillors to stand by the Government in the hour of 
its sorest trial. “ I appeal to you members of this Council ”J 
harangued Sir Harcourt Butler§ “ to assit your Government 


* Summarised from the ***Report of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry 
Committee appointed by the All-India Congress Committee,” and' 
issued on October 20, 1922. 

t Then Viceroy and Governor-General of India. — 

% Legislative Council of U. P. , 

§ Then Governor of the U. P. (United Provinces of Agra and 

Oudh). 
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not only in this Council but actively in your constituencies." 

Sir Harcourt Butler in His Excellency knew that his Council 
panic.- was no better than a Greek Chorus, and 

that its own support was of no consequence. Hence the appeal' 
to the Councillors to venture out of the safetv of seclusion and* 
face the music outside. But the Councillors knew the nature of 
the reception in store for them, if they attempted to approach the 
electors, whose confidence they were supposed to enjoy, and 
v.'iseh* chose discretion as the better part of valour. This was 
soon apparent to Sir Harcourt Butler who now appealed to 
Commissioners of Divisions to help in rousing the Moderates 
generally in a remarkable circular letter some choice passages 
from which are given below: — 

“ Non-co-operation shifts its ground repeatedly according as 
it meets with success or failure while counter-moves of a 
restricted kind are labouring to overtake the schemes which the}’ 
have been powerless to anticipate.” * « 

“ The moderate element in the country may be organised 
and led with the express object of defeating the Non-co-operation 
movement.” 

“ If Government officers declare themselves openly against 
Non-co-operation it may be possible to give the moderate opinion 
the coherence and initiative which it lacks.” 

Similar exhortations were made by other Provincial 
Governors. 

By January 1921, it had become quite clear that Moderate 
opinion, useful as it was to hoodwink the 
Government of India gj-jtjch public, was of no avail to choke 
a d v 1 s e s Provma ^ p 0 p U j ar movement. The result of 

Governments. the Nagpur Congress* disappointed the 

Government, which had expected a division in the Congress 
camp among the Nationalists themselves. A new policy was 
therefore outlined in their letter to the Local Governments which 
was referred to by Sir William Vincent^ in his speech in the 
Assembly on March 23rd. “ For the present, therefore,” that 

letter stated, “ the Government of India would prefer to rely on 
measures such as : 

(1) “ Keeping the closest possible watch on attempts bv 
the non-co-operators to spread disaffection among the rural 
masses and the labouring classes in the big towns or industrial 
centres ; 

(2) the initiation and early enactment of remedial legislation 


* Held in the 4th week of December, 1920. 
t Then Home Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council. 
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wherever, as in the matter of tenancy law in some provinces, 
such legislation is required; 

(3) counter-propaganda, as for example by giving the widest 
possible publicity to the intention of the Government to introduce 
remedial measures ; 

(4) the vigorous prosecution under the ordinary law of all 
persons who are guilty of making seditious speeches and of 
inciting to violence and against whom evidence is available. 

The Government of India have already urged this measure 
to which they attach the utmost importance on Local Govern- 
ments, and they must again express their regret that so far 
such prosecutions have been instituted only in a small number 
of cases. The Government of India have refrained, for reasons 
that have been fully explained to Local Governments, from 
prosecuting the leaders on the general charge of advocating 
Non-co-operation. But they must again impress on Local 
Governments that this fact constitutes no reason for refraining 
from prosecuting others. 

(5) the enforcement in general of respect for law. Cases 
have come to the notice oi the Government of imlia in -which 
large crowds have been allowed to indulge with impunity in 
demonstrations of an obviously unlawful character. Incidents of 
this kind cannot but tend to weaken the respect for law and 
order amongst the masses of the people.” 

It is no wonder that after this admonition the Local . 


f . Governments all at once indulged in an 

gj of repression. or gj. Q j repression. They expounded 

these instructions to their own district officials in circulars which 


duly dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s in the Government of 
India circular. The notorious Rainy circular in Bihar may be 
cited as an instance. The activities of Non-co-operators were 


sought to be suppressed at every turn not only by the proclama- 
tion of the Seditious Meetings Act and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, but by a free lawless and tyrannical use of 
section 144 and the dfccurity sections of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 


The district officials were, by a modification of the Govern- 
c- _ , ment Servants Conduct Rules, autho- 

'Aman Sabhas 0 " 18 ° rm r ' scc * to take part in political movements 
“ u affd thus enabled to use undue influence 


to promote what in the United Provinces are called Aman 
Sabhas — organisations, membership to which offered the tempta- 
tion of immunity from official high-handedness. For a time- 
some of the prominent Moderates took a leading part in the 
activities of these Sabhas, but prominent Liberals who joined’ 
them had subsequently to resign their membership when they- 
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realised the true nature of these organizations. The ridiculous 
attempt to coerce the people into loving the Government was 
made, and proved a dismal failure. We draw special attention to 
the methods employed by the Sabhas detailed in the U. P. 
Provincial Report extracts from which are given in Appendix * 
VIII.* The instructions of the Government were blindly followed 
by the magistracy who surrendered their judgment to the 
exigencies of the administration — witness the debate in the 
Bihar Council on the order under section 144 on Babu Rajendra 
Prasad on the ground, not that the Magistrate was satisfied 
that there was a likelihood of a disturbance of public tranquility, 
but that he acted in pursuance of the Government circular. In 
another case under section 107, a police Sub-Inspector in the 
course of his evidence confessed that he sent a report against 
a Non-co-operator on information received for a superior 
officer, and the witness had to be given up as hostile. 

There is reason to believe that repression in its severe frpm 


Britishers and Anglo- 
Indians call for “ firm- 
ness.” 


was started as much in response to the 
call for it from England as to the 
apprehensions of the Government of 
India. The call for “ firmness ” inten- 


sified from day to day and the Emergency Committee 
of the Indo-British Association commenced an unscrupulous 
the violent propaganda against the movement. The Moderate 
element among the Britishers in India felt that the 
agitation in England would have mischievous consequences 
on the political situation in this country. But a tele- 
gram of caution to Lord Ampthill, the President of the Emer- 
gency Committee, from Sir Frank Carter, only elicited the 
insulting reply “ Mind your own business.” The storm brew- 
ing in London at last burst over the heads of the Ali Brothers 
who were arrested in September and tried by the Court of 
, Sessions at Karachi on a number of 

1 rot hcrs na . charges, the more serious of which viz., 

those under sections 120 B and 131 (Crtfninal conspiracy and 
abetment of mutiny) broke down completely, but convictions and 
heavy sentences were recorded on the minor charges under sec- 
tions 505, iog and 117 (circulating false statements with intent to 
cause mutiny, etc.). This result of the trial, however, did not 
prevent Sir W. Vincent from influencing the Legislative 
Assembly by mentioning a certain letter written by a third party. 


* This Appendix runs over fifty-three pages of close print. It 
gives a rapid summary of the ‘various acts of repression and of illegal 
and extra-legal measures adopted by the provincial Governments, all 
in the name of Law and Order. — K 
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openly denounced by the AH Brothers as a forgery, and never 
produced at the trial, though in possession of the Government 
all the time, as evidence of the Brothers’ complicity in serious 
offences against the State. That such a statement was allowed to 
pass unchallenged in an Assembly having among its members- 
some lawyers of repute, furnishes another illustration of the utter 
irresponsibility of the Councillors. 

The Ali Brothers were convicted and sentenced on the xst 
November. The Congress took their 
The Brothers offence conv - lcl j on 35 an affront to freedom of • 
repeated by thousands. op5nion flnd rcpeatcd the Brothers’ 

offence in the resolutions passed by its cominittecs and from 
a thousand platforms. Many thousands took part in this reaffir- 
mation. The Government was completely non-plusscd and not a 
single prosecution was undertaken, but a desperate attempt was 
made by a more rigorous use of the Seditious Meetings Act and 
the. Criminal Law Amendment Act to suppress the Khilafat and 
the Congress Volunteer Corps. 

H. R. H. the Prince of Wales arrived in India on the 17th 
ti « rn. r> • November, 1921. On that day happened 

of \Vai« Th ° ” rmce what Sir W. Vincent has described as a 
“ despicable thing ” — the memorable 

All-India hartal which in truth was a remarkable manifestation 
.of the determined will of the nation to condemn the exploitation 
of the Royal Family for political ends. It was made quite clear 
from the very beginning that no insult was meant to H. R. H. 
No reasonable doubt could possibly be entertained on that point 
after the very full statement made by the All-India Committee 
(Appendix X-B.) and the article of Mahatmaji under the heading 
“ Honour the Prince ” in the Young India of October 27, 1921. 
But the bureaucracy would not be turned from the course it had 
decided upon. The good old rule of the British constitution, that 
the King was above party politics, was trotted out, in and out of 
season, by persons who were expected to know better. Every 
child in the country ltnfcw that the visit of H. R. H. was original- 
ly intended to give a start to the working of the new Reforms 
which the country had refused to accept; and that H. R. H. 
haying been prevented by ill-health from accomplishing that 
object, his revered grand-uncle was brought out of his retire- 
ment to do so. After thisPit was but natural to apprehend that 
the Prince would be called upon in the course of his visit to 
give his Royal blessing to these very highly controversial reforms 
an apprehension which subsequent events fully justified. Therp 
was, above all, the great political effect which the bureaucracy 
was calculating to produce by bringing together all Indt-i 
welcome the Heir to the Throne at l tke Xfthe who,e 
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-country was seething with discontent. Despite these patent 
facts assurance after assurance was given that the visit of 
H. R. H. was entirely unconnected with politics. 


The country as a whole was opposed to the visit, even 
T „ ,. „ . „„„ Moderates not being in favour of it. 

poL the Prince’s visit Addressing the Liberal Conference at 

Bomba}* Mr. Shastn said: 

“ Moreover, there was one thing above all which drew the 
harsh character of this dual Government out and exhibited it in 


a most glaring form. That was the visit of the Prince of 
Wales. He did not think there was any one there who desired 
it most enthusiastically. He certainly did not. He counselled 
.against the visit as long as he could, but the visit came, and 
what happened when the boycott of that visit was proclaimed by 
the Non-co-operators? The result was that Government in 
order to make it a success against this opposition had to use 
all the aims in their control. They used all the repressive 
laws tliev could think of. The result was that even the Liberal 


public and the Moderate part}* stood out of that co-operation 
with Government in all that went to maintain law and order for 


which they had previously pledged their word. This had drawn 
into prominent relief the odious feature of dyarchy. He men- 
tioned this to show that through the action of Government itself 
the bad nature of dyarchy had been brought out to the knowledge 
of everybody.” 


Many and various w*erc the forms of repression employed 


Wanted quiet atmos- 
phere for H. R. H. 


to secure a quiet atmosphere during the 
visit of H. R. H. It is impossible to 
describe them fully without exceeding 


the limits of a report of this nature. It was most lawless and 


cruel in the Punjab, U. P., Bengal, and Assam. We give in 
Appendix VIII, extracts from the reports supplied to us by the 
Congress Committees of these provinces which will shew the 
nature of the atrocities committed in the^iame of law and order. 
Speaking generally many districts in these provinces have from 
time to time been practically denuded of the more active of their 
Congress and Khilafat workers by wholesale and indiscriminate 
arrests and prosecutions under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, and sections 107, 10S of the Codf of Criminal Procedure and 
and section 124A and 153A of the Indian Penn! Code. 
The United Provinces had the unique distinction of having 55 


Prom Committee rcom ™ ,nl,c ? s * h «r Provincial Commit^- 
to tock-un rw bine. tqtjcn in one sweep by the rohei- vnil" 

, 1 __ ’ engaged in discusring a resolution on 

' 0 ;untcering at an emergent meeting held in Allahabad. Th* 
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-draft resolution was seized, one by one every member was asked 
If he approved of it and on his replying in the affirmative was 
secured in the police van waiting downstairs on the road. Those 
who did not move quickly enough had some gentle pressure 
• applied to them from behind and the progress of one at least was 
accelerated by a mild assault. The 55 were tried under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act before a competent Court for the 
offence of drafting and discussing a proposal for the enlistment 
of volunteers and each was sentenced to 18 months imprison- 
ment which was either simple or rigorous according as each 
Individual impressed the Magistrate with his special aptitude for, 
the particular variety of punishment. There was of course no 
defence and no appeal, but a- special judge subsequently appointed 
by the Local Government to examine a certain class of political 
case appears to have advised that these 55 had committed no 
Illegality of convictions ° ffen T ce ' Attemptafter attempt made by 

no reason for release the Local Councillors to have this report 
release. Ia;d Qn tfae taMe faiIed and although the 

Government had finally to admit that the convictions under the 
charges framed were illegal, it was not so ill-advised as to allow 
the 55 picked public men of the Province to slip through its 
hands. And so it came about that these men remained in gaol, 
some being treated as first class misdemeanants and others as 
ordinary criminals. The reason given by the Local Government 
for keeping them in duress vile was that these men had not 
appealed and that if they had, it would have been open to the 
appellate court to alter the convictions under some section of the 
criminal law more applicable to their case! One of them, a 
strong young man, the bread-winner of his family, has since 
■succumbed to an attack of fever in the Lucknow Jail, the cir- 
cumstances of which were discussed in the press and an open 
enquiry demanded but was not allowed. The survivors have now 
served a little more than half the sentences inflicted, but have so 
far failed to attract the notice of the Central Government presided 
over by the Ex-Lord Chief Justice of England.* 


It may be convenient here to refer briefly to some other 
notable trials, to show how British justice vindicates itself in 
India. 


* Lord Reading, Viceroy, who had given out before he left for 
India that he was coming out to do justice to India, and that one 
Teason for the appointment of a L'ord Chief Justice to the 
’post which he was going to fill was that he was to mete out even- 
handed justice to Indians. — K 
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Deshbandhu Chattranjan Das, the' President-elect of the 
Deshbandhu C. R. Congress, was arrested on the '23rd; 
Das’ protracted trial. December, 1921 under the Criminal Law 

1 Amendment Act, on the eve of his depar- 

ture for Ahmedabad for issuing a public appeal calling upon the 
people to enlist as volunteers. The trial was adjourned front 
time to time for various reasons till the 12th February, 1922. 
The accused having declined to plead or make a statement, it 
became necessary to prove his signatures on the papers; 
purporting to be the original manuscripts sent to the press. 
Besides some other evidence, the Government expert swore on a- 

Government expert’s comparison of that signature with- 
-perjury. admitted signatures that the former 

were in the hand-writing of the 
person who made the latter. Deshbandhu was convicted and' 
sentenced to 6 months’ imprisonment after being detained for 
about two months as an undertrial prisoner. After his cojivic- 
tion, in a message to his countrymen, he made it quite clear 
that the signatures found to be his were really written by other- 
persons named by him. Sometime after the Indian member of 
the Bengal Executive Council, an Ex-Chief Justice of Madras, 
intimated that the case of Mr, Das was being considered by the 
Government, but such was the patient care bestowed by the 
Government that Mr. Das was released after serving the full’ 
sentence before the consideration of his case was completed. 


The great Hindu leader of Bengal having been secured in 

prison a Mahomedan leader of eminence was next wanted to 

complete the triumph of repression. The -choice fell upon 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, a respected Mahomedan divine, 
Vice-President of the Central Khilafat Committee and an earnest 
member of the Congress who was next arrested, convicted under 
section 124A of the Penal Code (Sedition) and awarded a 
sentence of imprisonment which he has nearly served out. 

Lala Lajpat Rai, Ex-President of file Congress was tried 
under the Seditious Meetings Act for presiding at a meeting of 
. , the Provincial Congress Committee. 

Lala Lajpat Rai convic- g ome correspondence had previously 

vlcted 6356 an re " con " passed between the Magistrate and the 

Lalaji about the nature of the 
meeting and the fact that it was merely a committe 
meeting, not open to the public, was well-known to the 
Magistrate. Lalaji was, however, convicted and sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment. The Law Officer of 
the Government, who should have been consulted before the 
prosecution was launched, gave his opinion after the convic- 
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tion that the Seditious Meetings Act did not apply, upon which 
Lalaji was released from the prison but was re-arrested the 
moment he stepped out of the main gate for another offence, 
and in due course convicted and sentenced to a term of 2 
years’ imprisonment, which he is now undergoing. 

Babu Bhagwandas a highly respected citizen of Benares and 
president of the U. P. Provincial Committee was arrested under 
the Criminal Amendment Act for issuing and distributing an 
appeal to the shopkeepers to observe hartal on the day of the 
arrival of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales and sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment. The conviction was so utterly absurd 
that an agitation in the press in which Dr. Subramaniya Iyer, 
Ex-Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, took part compelled 
the Government to cancel the unexpired portion of the sentence. 


Pt.>Ja\vaharlal Nehru 
intends to picket and 
gets 18 months. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was convicted under sections 385 
and 505, Indian Penal Code, for having 
declared his intention to picket foreign 
shops in a public speech and for asking 
the audience to help him. Another 
charge under which also he was convicted was abetment of 
extortion based on the fact that he presided at a committee 
meeting at which letters were agreed to be sent to certain cloth 
merchants calling upon them to pay the fines imposed by the 
cloth merchants’ own association under their own rules. He was 
sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment, and is now 
serving his sentence. 

For fuller information about the above cases we refer to the 
statements of the gentlemen concerned printed in Appendix XIII. 
These are well-known cases wihch have attracted public 
attention on account of the importance of 
the gentlemen concerned. There are 
other cases and their number Is 
Non-co-operators have been falsely 
convictions secured on the flimsiest 
no doubt been considerably facili- 
tated by the attitude of indifference adopted by Non-co-operators 
at their trials. The knowledge that they neither defend them- 
selves nor cross-examine witnesses has put a premium, on false 
evidence. The best illustration of this was afforded at the trial 
of one of the members of this Enquiry Committee (Pandit Motilal 
Nehru). To prove his signature in Hindi, probably the first he 
had made in his life, the prosecution called a man in rags, to all 
appearances a beggar in the street, whom the accused had never 
seen before. He swore that the signature was of the accused 
while holding the paper in his hand upside 'down for half a 

'V 


false 


Premium 
evidence. 

legion, in which 
charged and their 
evidence. This has 
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second. 1 nis was the only proof of the signature cn a volunteer-' 

ing form and cn this evidence the Ex-President and the General 

Secretary of the Congress was convicted under the Criminal Law 

Amendment Act, and sentenced to six months' imprisonment 

which he has fuliv served out. 

• • 

The illegalities committed in the course of the trials of 

Provincial badges of ^-cc-opern:ors ^e. however, nothing 
rcTesrion " compared to tne appalling lawlessness 

which prevailed outside the Courts. It 
may be broadly "stated that causing injury to the person, 
propern*, or reputation of a Non-cc-cperator not only ceased to be 
an offence but came to be regarded as an act of loyalty to the 
Government of a specially meritorious character. We have 
indicated above the general trend of repression in the country 
and have given a few important extracts from the reports of the 
Punjab, U. P., Bengal and Assam Congress Committees in 
Appendix XIII, showing specific instances cf a grosser kiqd for 
which the local administrations have earned wide notoriety. 
Bombay, Gujarat, Ajmere-Merwara and Central India stand at 
the other end and may be congratulated on having so far 
escaped any trouble worth the name. Central Provinces. 
(Hindustani and Mahrati) Bsrar, Maharashtra. Karnatak 
and Tamil Nadu have had their share of repression chiefly in 


witnessed considerable display of terrorism in the districts of 
Mucaffarpur and the Santhal Parganas but has on the wnoie 


population on the one hand, and the infuriated forces of law 
and order on the other: while the notorious Malabar train 
tragedy easily beats the worst popular excesses committed in 
anv part of India for the callous disregard cf human life it 
has revealed. Utkal and Andhra have come in for a fair share 
of severe regression and stand next? only to the northern 
Provinces. 


Taking the countrv as a whole a general summary of to 
, .7 . . ’various kinds of anti-non-co-cperatic 


:e 

_ 4 tion 

Its hemic varieties. activities ay be given in a few short 
sentences. Gandhi caps and Khadcar dress were anathema 
to the c Si rials generally throughout India, and marked out 
the wearer for all kinds of insults and humiliations as 
also for false prosecuti?n. Assaults on volunteers, stripping 
them of their clothing ana ducking them in village tanks in 
"winter months were seme cf the innocent practical jokes 
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designed by the police for their own amusement. Con- 
fiscation of licenses for arms, forfeiture of jagirs, watans 
and inams, withholding of water supph* for irriga- 
tion and refusing Takavi advances were some of the milder 
, punishments for those who were not charged with specific 
offences. Destruction of Congress and Khilafat offices and 
records and of national educational institutions, burning of 
houses and crops and looting of property were resorted to in 
the case of the more obstinate recalcitrants. Several cases of 
forcible removal of jewellery from the persons of women and 
of indecent assaults and outrages committed on them as well 
as the burning and trampling under foot of religious books 
and other sacred objects have also been brought to our notice. 
The estate of an extra-loyal Zemindar in Utkal has gained a 
wide notoriety in that Province for cases of shooting, assaults 
on women and a novel method of humiliating and insulting high 
caste people by sprinkling liquor cn them and compelling them 
to tfany night soil on their shoulders. 


All this the people have borne with admirable patience and 
, , , . . r self-restraint. The spirit of non-violence 

rolte. SP ‘ nt ° J as Pfmfted the masses generally 
beyond all expectation, vve can safely 
assert that there is no country jn the world where the people, as 
a whole, would have stood the horrors, described above, with the 
almost superhuman self-control shown by the general population 
of India. It is all very well to shut one’s eyes to the due propor- 
tion of things and point to sporadic cases of outbursts of violence 
here and there in a vast coiintiy like this, and seek to establish 
a connection between them and non-co-operation by specious 
reasoning. We leave it to the unbiassed historian of the future 
to say whether the responsibility for a few sad occurrences is 
to be thrown on the non-co-operator or whether he is to be given 
the sole credit for the general quiet which has prevailed under 


maddening provocation. It may be difficult for the European 
mind to grasp that the>law of suffering is to thii Indian the law 
of his being. If this is not so, why is it that no serious violence 
except that on the part of the Government has occurred in a 
large number of places where repression has taken the severest 
and most unbearable form? Is the Indian the despic- 
able coward or the weakAng who has not the courage or the 
strength to hit back? The answer, clear and conclusive, is 
given by the outstanding feature of the situation that it is the 
martial races of Northern India both in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces who, while smartirfg under brutal treatment, 
have maintained the most wonderful self-restraint.- The' brave 
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Akalis of the Punjab are at the moment of writing these lines ' 
Brave Akalis-an ob- . an object .J^son to the world in 

ject lesson to the world, combining invincible courage with cool 

self-possession, which will add an 
inspiring chapter to the history of their race, already rich it\ 
heroic deeds and brilliant achievements. We refrain from going 
into the details of the great struggle which is proceeding under 
the eyes of an admiring world, as we do not wish to anticipate 
the finding of the Guru-ka-Bagh Enquiry* Committee, appointed 
by the Working Committee, now sitting at Amritsar. For the 
purposes of this report it is enough to refer to the two statements 
issued to the press by Mr. C. F. Andrews (Appendix VIII) who 
has seen the brutalities committed on the unresisting Akalis in 
the sacred name of law and order with his own eyes, and to leave 
the reader to apportion bravery and cowardice between the 
parties according to merit. 

We have not attempted a detailed description of the visit 
of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, but the facts so far as they 
bear on this report may briefly be stated here. That splendid 
thing — the hartal — followed H. R. H. wherever he went. 

_ , The bureaueraev left no stone unturned 

for thf SySl frLsriom to camouflage : the real feeling of the 

country by lining the route taken by 
T-I. R. H. with the hirelings of talukadnrs and zemindars, the 
tenants holding lands under the Court of Wards, and ignorant 
villagers deceived into the belief that they were being taken to 
have the darslian of Mahatma Gandhi; by offers of free motor 
drives to the people to have a view of their Shahzada; in the 
towns by exhorting and pressing college students and school 
children through their professors and teachers to assemble at 
appointed places and generally by utilizing subservient news 
agencies to' publish highly exaggerated and garbled accounts of 
the “ warm welcome ” accorded to II. R. II. by the people of 
India. But “ here in India we know ” (as the Viceroy said in 
another connection the other day) what really happened. T hr 
h '.rials were an unqualified success everywhere in the Indian 
, , quarters and bazars; (lie villagers who 

/;*; :5 SUCCCiS >«•«» come to see Mahatma)! relieved tlwir 

disappointment by shouting " Mahatma 
Gnmlhi-ki-jai ” when the Prince passed; t lie street urchin • 

gladly accepted the offer of free motor drives only to am back 
hojtv immediately after arrival at the s'-leco-d spot long h'fi r»* 
t.’i" Prince poster] ; college students and school children were 
* '“spictious J.v th* ir nl»«.>-iye* in most places, and at on>* point '-a 
• ran:.- of the Ji ov»| procession in a r-rtuiri I irge town lighted 

• - 1 t f f » « 
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Hartal at 


the authorities of the Hindu University at Benares who had 
erected a huge amphitheatre for a brave show of their young 
r hopefuls, were hard put to fill up the 

•t£ HinT University, tastefully decorated structure at the last 

moment and met with but poor success; 
the subservient news agencies could ill conceal the determined 
abstention of Indians of all classes from the functions arranged 
and gave up the impossible attempt at Allahabad which rose 
to the full height of its injured dignity at the wholesale arrests 
of its worthy citizens made immediately before the Prince’s visit. 
But it is said that all this was due to coercion and intimida- 
tion. "The pertinent question asked' by a 
writer in the London Times — who was 
left in Allahabad to coerce and intimi- 
date, after the numerous arrests of workers which had already 
been made? — has not been answered. Can it be that despite the 
strefluous efforts of the representatives in India of the “ most 
determined ”* and “ hard fibred people in the world ”t the 
whole country from end to end throbbed with one impulse as a 
result of the coercion and intimidation employed by the handful 
of those who, in the words of Lord Reading, “ did not represent 
the real views of the Indian people ” and most of whom were 
secured behind prison wall's? If so, the sooner the most 
determined people in the world withdraw their present representa- 
tives and entrust their good name to the safe keeping of the 
handful, the better it would be for the future happiness and 
progress of both. 


Complete 

Allahabad. 


In Northern India, from the extreme west of the Punjab to the 
extreme east of Bengal and Assam, the 
Concluding Remarks, wholesale arrests of all grades of Congress 
workers and other repressive measures 
employed by the Government failed to shake the resolute deter- 
mination of the people to stand on their natural rights of free 
speech' and association, j In Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow and 
other places, too numerous to mention in detail, batches of 
•volunteers wearing their badges and carrying Swaraj banners 
marched, one after the other, in an endless stream along the 
public streets and in front of police stations offering themselves 
for arrest but were mostly Allowed to go scotfree. The lock-ups 
were full, the gaols were crowded. Repression ceased to keep 
pace with the great upheaval and dropped its heavy hand 


* Words used by Mr. Montagu, then Secretary of State for India, 
t Words used by Lord Birkenhead, late Secretary of State for 
India. 
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through sheer satiety. Early in December H. E. the Viceroy 
had frankly admitted that he was “ puzzled and perplexed.” And 
now the whole machine began to creak and showed signs of an 
impending breakdown. 

APPENDIX B. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Statement before the Court. 

Before reading his written statement, Mr. Gandhi spoke a 
few words as introductory remarks to the whole statement. He 
said : — 

Before I read this statement I would like to state that I 
entirely endorse the learned Advocate General’s remarks in 
connection with my humble self. I think that he was entirely fair 
to me in all the statements that he has made, because it is very 
true and I have no desire whatsoever to conceal from this Court 
the fact that to preach disaffection towards the existing system 
of Government has become almost a passion with me, and the 
learned Advocate General is also entirely in the right when he 
says that my preaching of disaffection did not commence with my 
connection with ” Young India,” but that it commenced much 
earlier and in the statement that I am about to read, it will be 
my painful duty to admit before this Court that it commenced 
much earlier than the period stated by the Advocate General. 
It is a most plainful duty with me but I have to discharge that 
duty knowing the responsibility that rests upon my shoulders, 
and I wish to endrose all the blame that the learned Advocate 
General has thrown on my shoulders in connection with the 
Bombay occurrences, Madras occurrences and the Chauri Chaura 
occurrences. Thinking over these deeply and sleeping over them 
night after night, it is impossible for me to dissociate myself 
from the diabolical crimes of Chauri Chaura or the mad outrages 
of Bombay. He is quite right when he says, that as a man of 
responsibility, a man having received affair share of education, 
having had a fair share of experience of this world, I should 
have known the consequences of every one of my acts. I knew" 
that I was playing with fire. I ran the risk and if I was set 
free I would still do the same. I have felt it this morning that 
I would have failed in my duty, if I aid not say what- 1 said here 
Just now*. 

I wanted to avoid violence. I want to avoid violence. Non- 
violence is the first article of my faith. It is also the last article 
of my creed. But I haS to make my choice. I had either to 
submit to a system which I considered had done an irreparable- 
harm to my country, or incur the risk of the mad fury of my 
People .bursting forth, W'hen they understood ‘the truth from my 
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Indians in London, chiefly students. Its work was acknow- 
ledged by the authorities to be valuable. Lastly in India when a 
special appeal was made at the War Conference in Delhi in 191S 
by Lord Chelmsford for recruits, I struggled at the cost of my 
health to raise a corps in Kheda and the response was being made 
when the hostilities ceased and orders were received that no more 
recruits were wanted. In all these efforts at sendee I was 
actuated by the belief that it was possible by such sendees to gain . 
a status of full equality in the Empire for my countrymen. 

The first shock came in the shape of the Rowlatt Act, a law 
designed to rob the people of all real freedom. I felt called upon 
to lead an intensive agitation against it. Then followed the 
Punjab horrors beginning with the massacre at Jallianwala Bagh 
and culminating in crawling orders, public floggings and other 
indescribable humiliations. I discovered too that the plighted 
word of the Prime Minister to the Mussalmans of India regard- 
ing the integrity of Turkey and the holy places of Islam wa§ not 
likelj- to be fulfilled. But inspite of the forebodings and the 
grave warnings of friends, at the Amritsar Congress in 1919 I 
fought for co-operation and working the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms, hoping that the Prime Minister would redeem his 
promise to the Indian Mussalmans, that the Punjab wound would 
be healed and that the reforms inadequate and unsatis- 
factory though the3 T were, marked a new era of hope in the life 
of India. 

But all that hope was shattered. The Khilnfat premise was 
not to be redeemed. The Punjab crime was white-washed and 
most culprits went not only unpunished but remained in service 
and some continued to draw pensions from the Indian revenue, 
and in some cases were even rewarded. I saw too that not only 
did the reforms not mark a change of heart, but they were only a 
method of further draining India of her wealth and of prolong- 
ing her servitude. 

I came reluctantlj' to the conclusion that the British connec- 
tion had made India more helpless thn/t she ever was before, 
politically and economically. A disarmed India has no power of 
resistance against any aggressor if she wanted to engage in an 
armed conflict with him. So much is this the case that some 
of our best men consider that India must take generations before 
she can achieve the Dominion status. She has become s<> 
poor that she has little power of resisting famines. Before the 
British advent India spun and wove in her millions of cottages 
just (he supplement she needed for adding to her meagre agricul- 
tural resources. This eottage industry, so vital for India < 
existence, has been ruined by incredibly heartless and inhuman 
|*reet«.- cs described by English witnesses. Little d-> Town- 
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dwellers know how the semi-starved masses of India are slowly 
sinking to lifclessness. Little do the}' know that their miserable 
comfort represents the brokerage they get for the work they do 
for the foreign exploiter, that the profits and the brokerage are 
• sucked from the masses. Little do they realise that the Govern- 
ment established by law in British India is carried on for this 
exploitation of the masses. No sophistry’, no jugglery' in figures 
can explain away the evidence that the skeletons in many villages 
present to the naked eye. I have no doubt whatsoever that both 
England and the town-dwellers of India will have to answer, 
if there is a God above, for this crime against humanity which 
is perhaps unequalled in history. The law itself in this country 
has been used to serve the foreign exploiter. My unbiassed 
examination of the Punjab Martial Law cases has led me to 
believe that at least ninety-five per cent, of convictions were 
wholly bad. My experience of political cases in India leads me 
to the conclusion that in nine out of evciy ten the condemned 
men were totally innocent. Their crime consisted in the love of 
their country, in ninety-nine cases out of hundred justice has 
been denied to Indians as against Europeans in the Courts of 
India, This is not an exaggerated picture. It is the experience 
of almost every Indian who has had anything to do with such 
cases. In my opinion the administration of the law is thus 
prostituted consciously' or unconsciously for the benefit of the 
exploiter. 

The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and their Indian 
associates in the administration of the country do not know that 
they are engaged in the crime I have attempted to describe. I 
am satisfied that many’ Englishmen and Indian officials honestly 
believe that they are administering one of the best systems 
devised in the world and that India is making steady though 
slow progress. They do not know that a subtle but effective 
system of terrorism and an organised display of force on the 
one hand, and the deprivation of all powers of retaliation or 
self-defence on the *>lher, have emasculated the people and 
induced in them the habit of simulation. This awful habit has 
added to the ignorance and the self-deception of the administra- 
tors. Section 124A under which I am happily charged is perhaps 
the prince among the political sections of the Indian Penal Code 
designed to suppress the liberty of the citizen. Affection cannot 
be manufactured or regulated by law. If one has no affection 
for a person or system one should be free to give the fullest 
expression to his disaffection, so long as he does not contemplate, 
promote, or incite to, violence. But the section under which Mr. 
Banker and I are charged is one under which mere promotion of 
■disaffection is a rrimn. T hnv#» studied some of the cases tried 
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unaer it, ana I know that some of the most loved of India’s 
patriots have been convicted under it- I consider it a privilege, 
therefore, to be charged under that section. I have endeavoured 
to give in their briefest outline the reasons for mv dissaecticn. 


But I hold i: to be a virture to be disaffected towards a Govern- 
ment which in is totality has dene more harm to India than any 
previous system. India is less manly under the British rule 
than she ever was before. Holding such a belief, I consider it 
to be a sin to have affection for the svseem. And it has been a 
precious privilege for me to be able to write what I have in the 
various articles tendered in evidence against me. 

In fact, I believe that I have rendered a service to India and 
England by showing in Non-co-operation the way cut of the un- 
natural state in which bGth are living. In my humble opinion, 
Non-cc-operaticn with evil is as much a duty as is ce-opsra&en 
with good. But in the past. Non-co-operation has been 
deliberately expressed in violence to the evil-doer, I am endeavour- 
ing to show to my countrymen that violent N cn-ec-c p eration 
cnly multiplies evil, and that as evil can only be sustained by 
violence, withdrawal of support cf evil requires complete 

Non-violence imolies voluntarv suh- 


mstennen rre-m 


i am 


mission to the penalty for Non-co-operation with evil, 
here, therefore, to invite and submit cheerfully to the highest 
penalty that can be indicted upon me for what in law is a 
deliberate crime, and what appears to me to be the highest 
duty c: a citizen. The only course epen to you, the Judge, is 
either to resign ycur pest and thus dissociate ycursslf from evil, 
if you feci that the law ycu are called upon to administer is an 
evil, and that in reality I am innocent; cr to indict cn me the 
severest penalty if you believe that the system and the law veu 
are assisting to administer are good fer the people^ cr tms 
country ar.d that my activity is therefore ^injurious to the public 
weal.” 
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SOME OPINIONS ON 

SEVEN- MONTHS WITH MAHATMA GANDHI, VOL. I 


Bichard B. Gregg: — “ I read volume I of “ Seven Months 
with Mahatma Gandhi ” with considerable care. My interest was 
fully sustained throughout, — sometimes with beautiful descrip- 
tions, sometimes with a recital of vivid dramatic events or 
situations, sometimes with fine brief sketches of personality, 
sometimes with sensitive, sympathetic and lucid explanations 
of the circumstances and reasons for Gandhiji’s actions or words. 

I hope the book will be widely read, for it will tend to increased 
undersfanding of present events and currents in Indian life and 
to clearer thinking in the fields of politics, economics, and social 
reform.” 

•»Sjt. Sri Prakasa: — “ It is really a delightful book and I left 
it hungry for the second volume.” 

Dr. Syed Mahmud: — “ Mr. Krishnadas’s book “ Seven 
Months with Mahatma Gandhi ” is really an inner history of the 
entire non-co-operation movement. The title chosen is unfortu- 
nate. Mr. Krishnadas with his characteristic modesty has chosen 
a modest title for his book ; but, in my opinion, no other book so 
far published gives so real and vivid an account of the movement 
which has shaken India to Its very depth. Mr. Krishnadas’s 
intimate knowledge of the persons who played leading parts in 
the movement makes the book very valuable and interesting. It 
is not merely a history of a past event, but it shows what is to 
come in future. The non-co-operation movement failed in its 
immediate objective, viz., winning of Swaraj, but it has achieved 
a great deal. It has roused the slumbering masses of India. It 
has given a moral tone to the public life of the country, and has 
shown us an entirely new way for the emancipation of India. 
Every educated Indian interested in the problem of Swaraj for 
India should read and digest this book.” 

The Janmabhumi (Edited by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya) 
“ When we read history we are lost in wonder at the details that 
are massed together, — that are gathered, collated and correlated 
to each other. But wheg we make history, we are lost 
in those details. The scientist that pursues research makes 
available his conclusions to the lay public, but the scientific world 
craves for the details of experiment, result and inference by 
which hypotheses are framed and theories are built up.- So is 
the earnest student of politics and history. He is not satisfied' 
with history, he craves for a knowledge of the details that have 
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made up chapters, and epochs of history. Gandhi's contribution * 
to the emancipation of Indian from her slavery — alike political, 
social and cultural, constitutes not merely a chapter of modern 
Indian history, but. an epoch thereof. Is it any wonder then 
that people who are earnest in their study of the dex’felopments 
of the present day should be anxious to know every detail of the 
events that led iip to non-co-operation. ‘ 

Krishnadas has endeavoured — and successfully, to portary 
these details in all their vividness, — albeit without losing the 
general outline which gives them shape and purpose. The seven 
months comprised in the present work were momentous months 
that witnessed the birth of the non-co-operation movement and he 
who peruses the pages of the book, is able to follow the genesis 
of the great idea. “ Krishnadasa ” is the nomdeplume of the 
assumed name by which the young Bengali author is known and 
addressed. He enjoyed the confidence of Gandhi and was 
constantly by his side chronicling the events of his varied^ life, 
and commissioned as we learn from the pages under review, to 
write out summaries of his speeches. We are beholden to the 
young writer for a lucid account of a critical period of India’s 
history in relation to the man who was the uncrowned king of 
India then and is the uncrowned king of the world now in the 
domain of the Religion of Politics." 

The Modern Review, October, 1928 : — “ What Mahatma 
Gandhi is writing of himself in Young India week after week 
can by no means be considered as the only materials with which 
one would build up a biography of his. The account of his 
examination of himself is bound to be inadequate for a biographer, 
for it excludes many details and minor incidents of his life which 
to a biographer is of essential value to paint a complete picture of 
his life. The book under notice portrays very nicely the daily 
life led by Mahatma Gandhi during the active days of the non- 
co-operation movement. Herein we find Mahatmaji in delight 
over his success some day, in extreme agonies over his failures, 
in the patience and endurance of a saint in the midst of over- 
whelming activities and in the purity and strength of a supreme- 
ly spiritual mind. Mr. Krishnadas is a very keen observer and is 
fully aware of the possible curiosity of his readers. He leaves 
out no details as insignificant and paints Mahatmaji in his daily 
routine of life, in his habits and rfianners and in his friendly 
talks and humourous hits. This book will be of great help to a 
future biographer of Mahatma Gandhi. The book is so highly 
interesting that we have finished it with as much eagerness and 
pleasure as we do a good novel. 

It is a history of the progress and development of the non- 
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co-operation movement as conducted by Mahatma Gandhi, the 
hero, the martyr and the saint.” 

The Amr ita Bazar Patrika: — “ The great non-co-operation 
movement which stirred India to its depth in the years 1920, 1921, 
• 1922 has lost its original potency and force, and there are even 
some who consider it to be as dead as a door nail. But taking 
a total view of the thing, the awakening among the masses, and 
the sense of self-respect and self-dependence which has developed 
in the hearts of the people of this vast country, are to a large 
measure the contribution of this movement for which India should 
always be thankful to it. It is true that the spirit of inter- 
communal unity which contributed to the strength of that move- 
ment is no more to be found in India. The spirit of sacrifice 
and suffering, both among the leaders and their followers, has 
also greatly suffered in comparison with what it obtained during 
that glorious moment of the resurgence of India’s soul. The 
idea of attaining Swaraj within a limited period has not been 
realised. And yet it cannot be denied that the political power as 
also the consciousness of power of the people of India have vastly 
increased since the days of non-co-operation, which has made the 
problem of governing India more difficult and more complicated 
to our present rulers. This great movement so long lacked a 
good history, and the writer Sjt. Krishnadas, has done a distinct 
sen-ice to the cause of India by recording in the book under notice 
the day to day activities of Mahatma Gandhi, who during the 
active period of non-co-operation bestrode the whole or India like 
a colossus. Those who desire to know the details of this great 
movement, and to understand it in all its aspects, would be well- 
advised to peruse this book. 

The book is also a study of the powerful, though complex, 
personality of Mahatma Gandhi, whose advent in the field of 
Indian politics is marked by a distinct stage in the development of 
the Indian national movement. Those who love India should 
therefore make all possible attempts to understand him and his 
message, and we are bdholden to Mr. Krishnadas for presenting 
before the public the personality of this great man in a manner 
which makes the understanding of his character appreciably easy. 
Although recording actual facts the book reads like a novel from 
beginning to end, and preserves the memory of the glorious days 
of non-co-operation in a very vivid and graphic manner.” 

Tho Searchlight (Patna) ” It is well-known that Sjt. 
Krishnadas was von- closely associated with Mahatma Gandhi 
as his Private Secretary and personal attendant from the time the 
nun-co-op'-ration movement was started till Mahntmaji was 
sent to jail. During this period he had the unique opportunity of 
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studring Mahatma Ghandhi in his daily life at very close quarters. * 
as also the inside view of the non-co-operation movement. And 
it appears he made the best of that golden opportunity. He 
observed and studied rather closely the many men that he came 
in contact with and the things and events that he safe during 
Mahatmaji’s tour in those stirring days of the rise of* 
the non-co-operation movement, and it is these experiences 
of his that he marrates in such vivid detail in the 
book under notice. In particular, he has sought to incorporate 
the many minute incidents and events of Mahatma Gandhi's daiiy 
life which faring into bolder relief the complex composition of 
his being. It helps the reader to see through the inner -workings 
of this supremely spiritual soul. The book as such cannot but 
be highly interesting and cannot but provide considerable focd for 
thought and self-introspection. It is an exceedingly useful publi- 
cation and is likely to be of very great help to the future historian 
and the biographer of Mahatma Gandhi, for much as it may 
contain, his autobiography cannot but remain incomplete so far 
as the stud}* of the man in the minutest every day detail of his 
life is concerned. And it is indeed in the littlest things of life 
that true self of the man reveals itself. The book deserves to be 
widely read and appreciated.'’ 
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